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Will  farm  labor  go  union?  The  cause  and  cure  of  bloat. 
Butt- silage  gives  the  most  beef  from  your  corn  crop. 


Look  a.t  th.e  latest  in  tractors - 


THE  PERFORMANCE  FLEET  FOR  ’61 


Over  the  horizon  they  come— new  Allis- 
Chalmers  tractors  that  meet  farming  costs 
head-on ! 

'^ines  clean  and  low  , .  .  with  fresh  two-color 
styling  .  .  .  they  do  more  than  stop  the  eye. 
They  start  a  whole  new  trend  in  dollar-making 
farming. 

From  the  cost-squeezing  2-plow  D-10  and 
D-12,  to  the  dynamic  new  4-row  D-15,  4-plow 
D-17,  and  a  new  compaet  crawler,  they  make 
your  work  power-easy  at  lower  cost. 

Power-boost  your  income  with  the  BIG 
STICK  and  Traction  B(K)ster  system.  Get 
more  performance  out  of  fuel.  How  would  you 
like  to  save  up  to  25  pereent  a  year  on  fuel  cost? 
Many  farmers  do,  with  D-Series  tractors. 

Find  out  how  much  more  your  tractor  in¬ 
vestment  can  do  this  year  in  a  fully  equipped 


tractor — automatic  traction,  power  steering, 
wheel  spaeing,  live  PTO,  implement  hydraulics 
— everything!  Over  50  different  models!  Ask 
your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  to  demonstrate 
these  eflicient  new  dollar- makers — ready  to 
roll  for  you.  Allis-Chalmers,  Farm  Equipment 
Division,  Milwaukee  I,  Wiseonsin. 


Brand  New  D-15 

Newest  yet!  The  gasoline  or  diesel  D-15  takes 
4  rows — over  13  feet — at  savings  that  can  make 
every  fourth  row  a  bonus.  Traction  Booster 
system  with  Power  Director  matches  traction 
and  power  to  load  .  .  .  without  fuel-wasting 
dead  weight  or  needless  soil  compaction.  Up 
to  25  percent  more  work  per  gallon  of  fuel. 

Tkactiun  hiMisTiiK  Im  uii  AIIIh-( 'lialtiierH  t rudoiiiurk 


Get  the  dolla.r-ma.king  difference  with . . . 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


service. 
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EXTRA  liiVND”  SERVICE  AT  WORK: 


“A  quick  phone  call 
saved  me  half  a  day” 

says  Murray  Verity  of  Emerald  Farms,  Delaware,  Ohio 


1  THINGS  LOOKED  BAD  when  "Bud"  Verity’s  tractor  tire 
punctured  one  morning  in  the  midst  of  corn  picking.  That 
could  have  cost  him  half  a  day  running  into  town  for 
repairs.  Instead,  he  phoned  for  Goodyear  "Extra  Hand" 
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8  MILES  AWAY  in  Delaware,  Ohio,  Goodyear  Dealer  Vann  B. 
Smith  took  Verity's  call.  His  truck  was  already  loaded  up 
and  ready  to  roll.  A  few  quick  questions  to  help  in  diag¬ 
nosing  the  trouble  and  he  was  on  his  way. 


Choose  either  the  popular  3-T  Sure-Grip  or  extra-quality  Traction  Sure-Grip  tires,  both  out-m-front  performers. 
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at  Emerald  Farms,  pumping  out  the  solution  before  repair¬ 
ing  the  tire.  On  the  truck  is  the  free  "loaner"  supplied 
whenever  a  tire  needs  "shop”  repairs. 

4  ONLY  ONE  HOUR  AND  A  HALF  after  the  accident  happened, 
Verity's  tire  has  been  expertly  repaired  and  he’s  headed 


It,  he  says. 

AND  REMEMBER— "Extra  Hand"  service  isn’t  all  you  get  from  your  Goodyear  dealer.  Whenever  a 
new  tractor  tire’s  called  for,  he  equips  you  with  unmatched  Sure-Grip  quality:  the  toughest  of 
rubber  compounds  teamed  with  exclusive  Triple-Tempered  cord  and  ground-gripping,  ruler-straight 
treads  for  outstanding  tire  performance.  Reasons  enough  to  call  your  Goodyear  dealer  first! 
Goodyear,  Farm  Tire  Department,  Akron  16,  Ohio. 

Lots  of  good  things  come  from 


GOODYEAR  **EXTRA  HAND" 
FARM  TIRE  SERVICE 

^  Check,  change  and  repair  ^  Liquid-weight  your  tractor 
any  type  tire.  tires  for  maximum  traction. 

2  Furnish  "loaners”  while  g  Minimize  down  time 

your  tires  are  being  re-  through  expert  help  on  tire 
paired  or  retreaded.  maintenance. 

3  Take  care  of  your  battery 
needs. 


Sura-Grip— T.M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company.  Akron.  Ohio 


|00d  things  come  from 

GOOD/YEAR 


MORE  FARMERS  PREFER  GOODYEAR  "  TRACTOR  TIRES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND 


Still  the  newest 
and  40  million 
hours  ahead! 

Only  today’s  Farmall®  and 
International®  tractors  give  ymi 
all  that’s  new  yet  fully  proved 


No  other  tractors  are  as  "new”  in  time  and  labor 
saving  features  as  today’s  Farmalls  and  Interna¬ 
tionals.  And  no  other  "new”  tractors  come  any¬ 
where  near  matching  the  forty  million  hours  of 
field-proved  performance  of  today’s  IH  tractors. 

Millions  of  hours  of  field  work — not  laboratory 
tests — have  proved  that  exclusive  IH  Multi-Range 
power  really  saves  money.  Additional  millions  of 
work  hours  in  all  kinds  of  conditions  have  proved 
that  exclusive  IH  "farm-easy”  features  like  Torque 
Amplifier  drive  .  .  .  Hydra-Touch  Hydraulic  con¬ 
trol  .  .  .  positive-linkage  power  steering  .  .  .  and 
many  others  are  sensible  savers  of  time  and  labor 
— not  untried  ideas. 

Add  an  hour  to  the  forty  million  hours  of  proof 
IH  tractors  have  already  had  on  farms  throughout 
the  country.  Use  this  hour  to  compare  a  Farmall 
or  International  with  any  other  "new”  tractor.  The 
more  you  compare,  the  more  reasons  you’ll  find  to 
go  IH  with  step-ahead  power  that’s  backed  by  40 
million  hours  of  field-proved  performance. 


yt 
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Wade  through  tough  spots  non-stop  with  thoroughly  proved 
Torque-Amplifier.  There's  no  stopping,  no  clutching,  no  over-speed¬ 
ing  the  engine.  Just  pull  the  convenient  lever  and  pull  power  is 
increased  up  to  45%  on-the-go!  Remember  too.  Torque  Amplifier 
is  millions-of-hours  proved. 


The  sooner  you  trade. ..the  more  you  save 

Earn  on  IH  Early  Trader's  Bonus!  Get  cosh  for 
dealing  now  on  a  performance-proved  Farmall  or 
International  tractor.  Your  IH  dealer  will  pay  inter¬ 
est  at  the  rate  of  6%  on  your  trade-in  and/or 
down  payment.  Get  all  the  facts,  now  I 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
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"SURE  I  PAY  MY  VETERINARIAN  PROMPTLY! 


His  knowledge  of  veterinary  medicine 

gives  me  healthier,  more  productive  livestock 

and  peace  of  mind.’* 


Squibb 


NEOTHION®  and  SYNOVEX^ 
are  Squibb  trademarks 

YOU  CAN  TRUST 


**Take  mastitis  for  example.  If  there’s  ever  a  time  dairy¬ 
men  need  peace  of  mind,  it’s  right  now.  Some  mastitis  germs 
don’t  respond  any  more  to  older  antibiotic  or  sulfa  treatments. 
And  every  good  dairyman  knows  his  milk  must  he  free  from 
antibiotic  and  sulfa  residues. 


SYNOVEX  NATURAL  HORMONE  IMPLANTS 
BOOST  WEIGHT  CAINS  IN  BEEF  CATTLE 


“I  also  bought  50  head  of  cattle  to  fatten  for  market.  I’d  read 
about  hormones  in  feed  to  make  them  gain  weight  faster,  but 
1  was  afraid  my  purebred  stock  might 
get  some  of  these  hormones  by  accident. 

“My  vet  solved  this  problem  with 
Synovex®  made  by  Squibb.  Synovex  is 
implanted  — not  fed.  Furthermore,  it’s 
the  only  growth  booster  that  contains 
safe  natural  hormones  — no  synthetics. 

My  feeder  calves  put  on  almost  a  Ms  lb. 
extra  per  day.  There’s  no  danger  of  a 

,  ,  .  •  I  r  I  Synevex-S  for  steers, 

feed  mix-up,  no  risk  ot  hormone  resi-  synovex-H  for  heifers. 

dues  in  meat,  and  you  get  up  to  20%  in  meat  even 

,  when  tested  at  10  times 

more  meat  from  every  lb.  of  feed.  normal  dose. 


SQUIBB -AN  HONORED  NAME  IN  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

Whatever  your  type  of  livestock-ownership,  both  you  and  your 
veterinarian  can  have  complete  faith  in  the  unsurpassed  qual¬ 
ity  of  Squibb  veterinary  specialties.  There  are  no  finer  made. 
The  words  SQUIBB,  A  NAME  YOU  CAN  TRUST  are  your 
proof  of  purity  and  potency  . . .  honor  and  integrity. 


SQUIBB,  Veterinary  Department 
745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


SQUIBB 


“When  one  of  my  cows  gets  mastitis, 
my  vet  uses  Neothion®  made  by  Squibb. 
That’s  because  Neothion  attacks  all  9 
types  of  mastitis  germs,  even  resistant 
kinds  that  now  cause  so  many  of  the 
worst  cases.  And  with  Neothion,  I’m 
absolutely  certain  the  milk  I  sell  is  free 
of  residues.  I  just  withhold  milk  for  72 
hours  after  the  last  treatment.  Neothion 
prevents  waste,  too,  because  I  can  feed 
the  milk  from  untreated  quarters  to 
calves  and  other  stock  all  during  the 
72-hour  period. 


Naethien  cUant  up  mas¬ 
titis  fast  and  thoroughly 
—  no  antibiotic  or  sulfa 
residues  in  milk  when 
used  as  directed. 


Farm  Quarterly.  Vol.  Sizcctn.  No.  One.  Editorial.  Circulation  and  Executive  Offices:  22  East  12th  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Published  quarterly  by  F.  Ef  W.  Publishing  Corp.  Subscription 
price  50c  a  copy:  S2.00  for  one  year.  Sl.SO  for  two  years:  $5.00  for  three  years.  Add  SI. 00  per  year  extra  for  rates  outside  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Second  Class  postage  paid  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  Ohio  and  at  additional  mailing  offices,  (litle  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.) 
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WAYNE 

FEEDS 


ON  WAYNE 


YOU  CAN 


Here’s  why.  Every  Wayne  Feed  and  feeding  program  is  thoroughly  tested  and 
proven  at  the  Wayne  Research  Farm  before  it  is  recommended  for  use.  Precise 
quality  control  in  formulation  delivers  the  benefits  that  have  been  proven  effec< 
tive  through  this  research.  You  can  Bank  on  Wayne  to  provide  proper  nutrition 
and  growth  stimulation  as  birds  and  animals  move  through  their  life  cycle  of 
growth  and  development.  Good  Wayne  Feeding  and  good  management  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  feeding  efficiency  so  vital  in  today’s  cost  per  unit  production  of  meat, 
milk,  and  eggs.  See  Your  Wayne  Representative  today  for  the  Wayne  “More  for 
Your  Money’’  feeding  program  tailored  for  your  specific  needs. 


PULLET  PROGRAM 


TAIL  CURLER  PROGRAM 


Only  25  pounds  each  of  Tail  Curler 
"Jr."  and  Tail  Curler  per  pig  ...  or  3 
pounds  of  Tail  Curler  Rockets  and  50 
pounds  of  Tail  Curler  produce  a  50-60 
lb.  pig.  Grow  and  finish  on  Wayne 
Pig  Balancer  and  Wayne  Hog  Balancer 
and  your  own  grain  or  on  complete 
Wayne  Hog  Feeds. 


25  lbs.  of  Wayne  Caifnip  and  350  lbs. 
of  Wayne  Calf  Starter  will  replace  600 
lbs.  of  whole  milk  and  300  lbs.  of  grain 
. . .  and  raise  a  better  calf.  You  can  also 
make  a  good  calf  starter  by  using  home 
grown  grain  and  Wayne  Calf  Supple¬ 
ment.  This  program  lets  you  sell  more 
whole  milk  along  the  way. 


Wayne  controlled  energy  "Personal¬ 
ized  Pullet  Feeding  Programs"  are  ap¬ 
proved  by  individual  breeders  and  by 
Wayne  Research.  They  economically 
grow  chicks  into  vigorous  pullets  with 
stronger  frames  and  develop  fully  their 
bred-in  capacity  for  laying  eggs.  Feed 
the  approved  program  for  your  birds. 


ALLIED  MILLS.  INC. 
Builders  of  Tomorrow’s  Feeds-. .  .Todsy ! 


(iKuliitt  Officn:  Ckicaio,  III.  *  Milli  at:  Guntiraailli,  Ala.  •  SaiMaailla,  6a.  •  Paoria,  III.  *  Eaat  St.  iMia,  III.  *  Fort  Wajfiw,  M  •  Maaoii  Cit|,  la.  •  Omaka,  Hat.  •  Batfala,  N.Y.  *  ErarMii.  Pa.  •  Mam, Ala,  Taoa.  •  Fort  Wortk,  Tai.  *  Partamaatk,  Va. 


Farm  Books 


Machine  Milking,  by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food,  London, 
$2.36  postpaid.  (Distributor,  British  In¬ 
formation  Services,  43  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  20,  N.  Y.) 

Eveiy  once  in  a  afreat  while,  a  book  conies 
across  your  desk  that  makes  an  immediate 
good  impression,  and  goes  on  to  justify  it. 
Machine  Milking  is  such  a  book.  It  gives 


Grain  Storage  Tanks 
950  to  15,000  bu. 


mu 

DEVELOPMENTS 

in  Grain  Conditioning  &  Grain  Storage 

New  Natural  Air  Drying  Tank  Dries  up  to  2,900  bu.  30%  Grain  at  a  Batch  development  and  construction  as  well  as 

New  low-cost  natural  air  drying  tank  has  low  drying  progress.  Supplemental  heat  unit  ^he  proper  use  of  the  milking  machine. 


been  perfected  that  takes  all  guesswork  out 
of  drying.  Made  by  Behlen  Mfg.  Co.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Neb.,  this  new  tank  forces  up  to  35,000 
cu.  ft.  of  drying  air  through  the  entire  batch 
every  minute  ...  eliminates  ^‘hot  spots”  and 
“wet  spots.”  Behlen’s  exclusive  Static  Pres- 


(optional)  cuts  in  only  when  needed.  Dries 
and  stores  all  grains.  Has  automatic  unload¬ 
ing  equipment.  New  eave  design  (“Eave- 
Seal”)  is  weather  and  grain  tight . . .  lets 
you  fill  to  peak.  Rated  Superior.  Sold  only 


There  is  a  full  explanation  of  the  factors 
behind  the  recommendations  you  read 
about  in  other  extension  bulletins.  This  kind 
of  ap|)roach  lets  you  judge  whether  under 


sure  Gauge  measures  air  flow.  Lets  you  fol-  by  Behlen  Dealers. 


I  your  conditions  there  is  a  chance  of  sim- 


^  Stores  Grain  and/or  Machinery 

“Lowest  cost”  weather-tight  storage  is 
yours  with  this  new  all-steel  Curvet. 
Made  by  Behlen  Mfg.  Co.,  the  Curvet 
houses  everything:  grain,  machinery, 
stock.  New  40'  wide  Grain  Storage  Cur¬ 
vet  has  Twin  Walls.  Lets  you  store  grain 
12'  high  against  walls  without  tie-rods. 
Utility  Curvet  (40'  and  63'  widths)  ideal 
multi-purpose  building.  Built  to  unlimited 
lengths.  “True  economy. 


New  Building  Stores  Anything/Everything  ^ 

Store  2  Yeaiw^  orrBumper  Crops  and  at  the 
same  time  park  biggest  implements  in 
Behlen’s  new  Straightwall.  Has  super-rugged 
in-wall  strength  needed  to  store  grain  12' 
high  against  sidewalls. 

Ideal  as  repair  shop,  warehouse,  barn,  poultry 
house,  etc.  Comes  39'  or  62'  wide.  Has  16® 
pitch  roof  (for  general  use)  or  30®  “Steep 
Pitch”  roof  (for  “bonus  grain  storage”). 


New  Steel  Universal  Building 

New  Behlen  Town  &  Country  fills  rural 
and  town  needs  for  a  low-cost,  universal 
buildinjg.  Town  &  Country  is  built  in 
units  (35'  X  20')  which  may  be  erected 
individually  or  which  may  be  coupled 
together  to  form  one  large  weather- 
tight  building.  10'  or  14'  ceilings.  Wide 
selection  of  door  and  window  styles. 


Dry  500  bu.  of  30%  Grain  in  ZVz  Hours 

Behlen  Batch-Type  Grain  Dryers  force  up 
to  78  cubic  feet  of  heat-charged,  drying  air 
through  every  bushel  of  grain  every  min¬ 
ute ...  dry  600-bu.  of  30%  grain  in  2H 
hours.  Operate  off  PTO  or  electricity  . . . 
burn  Lp  or  Natural  gas.  In  270,  376,  600, 
760-bu.  sizes. 

Write  for  full  information,  dealer's  name: 

BEHLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO 

Dept.  F-2,  Colembes,  Nebraska  Phone:  LO  4-3111 


Heavy  Zinc  Coating  “Outlaws  Rust” 

There’s  a  lifetime  of  service  in  these  No.  2 
gauge  steel  Behlen  Corn  Cribs.  Every  bar- 
mesh  is  dipped  in  zinc  after  welding.  All  steel 
surfaces  including  weld  spots  are  covered  with 
up  to  6  times  the  normal  amount  of  zinc.  These 
“Steep  Pitch”  cribs  fill  to  the  peak.  Always 
stay  in  round.  Come  in  all  sizes,  from  611 
to  1940  bu. 


Beat  Blowers 

Crop  Drying 

Vent  and 

Farm  Gates 

Hopper-Matic  1 

Fans 

Tunnels 

Bulk  Feed  Tanks  1 

plifying  the  daily  drudgery  of  milking. 

The  presentation  of  the  parts  of  the  milk¬ 
ing  machine  is  detailed.  Fine,  simplified  dia¬ 
grams  gi\e  a  clear  undei'standing  of  how 
everything  should  work  together,  and  what 
you  can  do  to  keep  the  parts  doing  just  that. 

I'he  prest'ntation  gets  a  bit  scholarly  in 
parts.  But  it  is  well  worth  reading.  Some 
scientific  cross- n'ferences  can  be  skimmed 
till  one  reaches  the  lucid,  practical  con¬ 
clusions  the  authors  draw  from  them.  The 
examples  used  are  British  machines,  but  the 
application  of  the  information  is  universal. 

The  Range  Cattle  Industry,  Ranching 
on  the  Great  Plains  from  1865  to  1925,  by 
Edward  Everett  Dale,  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  Press,  Norman,  $4.00. 

For  some  years  The  Range  Cattle  Indus¬ 
try,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published 
in  1930.  has  been  a  collector’s  item.  Now  it 
has  b(‘en  reprinted  and  brought  within  the 
reach  of  every  interested  reader. 

Dale  is  Emeritus  Professor  of  History  at 
the  Univei-sity  of  Oklahoma;  he  is  also  a 
former  cowboy  and  ranchman.  In  fewer 
than  200  pages  he  combines  scholarship 
with  a  concise  style  and  traces  the  fascinat¬ 
ing  stor\'  of  the  spread  of  the  cattle  industry 
from  Texas  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  to 
the  period  of  the  mid-20’s.  The  tremendous 
roles  played  by  climate,  weather,  finances 
and  ])olitics  are  all  highlighted,  and  an 
ample,  though  dated,  bibliography  is  ap¬ 
pended  for  those  who  would  like  to  take  off 
into  the  hinterlands  of  history’. 

Better  Grassland  Sward,  by  Andre  Voi- 
sin,  published  in  the  U.S.  by  Albert  J.  Phie- 
big.  White  Plains,  N.Y.,$8.00. 

An  extremely  comprehensive  book  on 
grassland  management  by  a  Frenchman 
noted  for  his  work  in  the  field  of  grass  pro¬ 
ductivity.  The  writing  is  stilted  (whether 
from  translation  or  not  we  don’t  know)  but 
the  content  is  extremely  practical  and  con¬ 
cise.  He  discusses  pennanent  pasture,  tem¬ 
porary’  grassland  and  all  phases  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  fertilization. 


THIS  EXTENSION  PHONE 
SAVES  ITS  MONTHLY  COST 
. . .  EVERY  WORKING  OAY 


Charles  Nemet  has  a  280-acre  farm  near  Hampshire, 
Illinois.  He  grows  corn,  oats  and  soybeans,  raises 
market  hogs  and  milks  35  purebred  Holstein  cows. 
It  takes  about  15  telephone  calls  a  day  to  keep  his 
operation  going. 

Until  about  five  years  ago,  Charlie  handled  these 
calls  on  the  house  telephone.  Ten  to  twenty  times  a 
day  he  tracked  to  and  from  the  house  to  take  or 
make  calls.  It  was  costing  him  at  least  an  hour  a  day. 

So  Charlie  had  an  extension  phone  installed  in 
the  milkroom  where  it’s  handy  to  the  dairy  barn 
as  well  as  to  the  other  buildings.  That  stopped 
the  running. 


Now  Charlie  figures  his  milkroom  phone  saves 
him  a  good  hour  a  day.  And  this  one  hour  saved  is 
more  than  enough  to  pay  its  monthly  cost. 

Look  at  it  another  way.  In  the  past  five  years 
this  extension  phone  has  saved  him  over  1500  man¬ 
hours.  That's  a  lot  of  farming. 

Why  not  have  a  look  around  your  operation  and 
see  how  many  hours  of  your  time  an  extension 
could  save?  They’re  your  own  hours— the  kind  you 
can’t  hire. 


Call  your  telephone  business  office.  They’ll  be 
glad  to  help. 


THIS  PIPELINE 
DOES  MORE  THAN  SAVE 
TIME  AND  LABOR... 


Only  De  Laval  gives  you  fast,  clean,  gentle 


This  Combine  Milker  double  4  herringbone  installation  costs 
only  $1.35  per  milking ...  smaller  parlors  cost  even  less! 


Why  settle  for  a  pipeline  that  gives  you  only 
time  and  labor  savings?  For  no  extra  cost 
you  can  get  a  Combine  Milker— only  pipeline 
with  fast,  clean,  gentle  milking. 


Why  it  fast,  clean  and  gentle 
milking  so  important? 

You  need  fast  and  clean  milking  for  top  pro¬ 
duction.  When  cows  “let  down”  their  milk 
you  must  get  that  milk  fast . .  .  before  udder 
muscles  get  tired  and  stop  the  flow.  The  milk 
you  don’t  get  at  this  time  is  lost  forever— and 
when  milk  is  lost  every  day  you  lose  money. 
Slow  milking  can  also  shorten  the  lactation 
period  and  impair  udder  health. 


You  need  gentle  milking  to  keep  cows 
healthy.  Rough  milking  can  cause  sore,  hard, 
pinched-up  teats.  Rough  treatment  of  sensi¬ 
tive  teats  and  udder  tissues  can  lead  to  udder 
troubles  and  cut  further  into  production.  But 
De  Laval  milking  is  gentle— won’t  make  teats 
sore  or  hard  or  pinched-up.  This  keeps  pro¬ 
duction  aind  herd  health  up,  mastitis  down. 


Why  does  De  Laval  milk  better? 


Only  De  Laval’s  Combine  Milker  can  give 
you  fast,  clean,  gentle  milking  because  only 
De  Laval  has  this  better  milking  team: 

•  “Full-Flo”  teat  cups  with  narrow-bore 
liners.  Other  pipelines  use  large-bore  liners 
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that  cause  teats  to  “balloon”  to  fill  extra 
space.  But  De  Laval  narrow-bores  lit  snug, 
reduce  impact  on  teats  when  liners  collapse, 
minimizing  danger  of  udder  injury. 

•  Uniform  pulsation.  De  Laval’s  magnetic 
pulsation  means  absolutely  uniform  milking. 
There’s  never  a  variation  no  matter  who  milks. 

•  Rapid-recovery  vacuum.  Our  rotary 
vacuum  pump  cuts  vacuum  drop-offs  that 
cause  slow,  erratic  milking  .  .  .  assures  rapid 
vacuum  recovery  for  fast,  uniform  milking. 


What  about  automatic  washing? 

There  are  two  methods  of  CIP  washing: 
pressure  and  vacuum.  Pressure  washers  flood 
lines  and  slowly  push  water  through  at  4  mph. 
De  Laval’s  “Turbulent  Action”  vacuum 
washer  pulls  water  through  lines  at  35  mph 


milking  for  top  production,  healthier  udders 


'  Slow  Action”  Pressure  Washing 


”T urbutent  Action”  Vacuum  Washing 

to  scour  away  fat  and  milk.  Only  De  Laval 
does  not  re-circulate  used  rinse  water.  Result 
—  you  get  more  sanitary  cleaning,  lower  bac¬ 
teria  counts,  higher  quality  milk  while  using 
60%  less  water  and  detergent,  far  less  elec¬ 
tricity,  And  it’s  so  automatic  you  just  push  a 
button  and  walk  away. 


What  will  it  cost? 

The  double  4  herringbone  system  pictured 
above  costs  only  $1.35  per  milking  after  10% 
down.  Price  includes  installation,  stalls  and 
all  equipment  for  milking  and  automatic 
washing,  and  payments  can  be  spread  over 
48  months.  With  this  system  one  man  can 
easily  milk  45  cows  an  hour.  Smaller  parlors 
cost  even  less!  For  the  exact  cost  on  your 
farm,  contact  your  De  Laval  Dealer. 

Which  system  for  you? 

De  Laval  offers  all  systems  —  herringbone, 
walk-thru,  side-opening  and  U-shape  parlors. 


or  around-the-barn  installations.  Your  dealer 
has  ever3rthing  you  need  .  .  .  including  new 
De  Laval  stalls  that  are  built  better  to  give 
you  up  to  twice  the  life  of  other  stalls.  See 
your  De  Laval  Dealer  soon.  He  can  help  you 
plan  the  system  that  best  fits  your  needs.  The 
De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.; 
5724  N.  Pulaski,  Chicago  46,  Ill.;  201  E.  Mill- 
brae  Ave.,  Millbrae,  Cal. 

10%  down,  up  to  4  years  to  pay. 


LAVAL 


DE  UVAL  COMBINE  MILKER 


NOW! 

Terminal  Grade 
Drying  on 

YOUR  FARM 


It’s  True  Now,  with 

farm  sizes  to  match  your  rate  of  combining  or 
any  way  you  harvest,  Kernel  to  Kernel  drying  insures  top 
grading  and  top  prices  for  all  your  grains  —  without  complaints 
from  hardest  to  please  buyers. 

The  "IT’Orr.V  AIR"  System  in  every  model  features  exactly  the 
same  induced  thirsty  air  principle  used  in  the  largest  terminal 
driers  (also  by  Aeroglide)  all  over  the  U.  S.  and  foreign 
countries.  Like  their  big  penny-pinching  brothers,  they  really 
pay  off  on  low  cost  op)eration. 

You  C.\N  H  ARVEST  Early  and  sell  at  early  prices  with  no  fear  of 
dollar  shrinking  discounts.  G.B.  SERIES  Driers,  now  in  every 
grain  producing  area,  have  proved  that  you  control  moisture 
content  -  right  on  the  nose.  There  are  no  hot,  cold,  wet  or  dry 
spots  with  the  Aeroglide  System.  And,  if  you  store  any  kind  of 
grain,  beans  or  seeds  dried  with  your  Aeroglide  -  well,  you  can 
figure  on  sleeping  at  night. 

No  Shelter  Is  Needed  —  they’re  weathertight  with  rugged  con¬ 
struction  to  keep  on  delivering  under  any  conditions  — 
anywhere. 

Quick  And  Easy  to  install,  a  G.B.  SERIES  Drier  is  self-powered 
_  PTO  or  external  drive  is  no  longer  needed. 

Safest,  Simplest  And  Easiest  to  operate  —  Automatic  Safety  and 

\  Temperature  Controls  in  an  easy-to-get-to  position. 

Last,  but  not  least  —  they  are  in  stock  and  priced  “in  line”  —  full 
ASC  financing  to  growers.  Sales-Service  offices  in  all  grain 
producing  areas. 

— I  M.41L  Coupon  TODAY  for  free  color  folder  — 

I  without  obligation. 


’’'W'in'en  Air 
LSU  Baffle 
System 


7  Models 
Batch  or 

CONTINOUS 
F  LOW 


Aeroglide  G.B.  Series 


Yes,  I  would  like  to  hove  the  facts  on  the  Aeroglide  G.B. 
SERIES  Drying  System  ....  FREE 


Nome 


Corporation 

Plant  and  General  Offices: 

510  Glenwood  Ave.  •  Phone  TE  2-6422, 
Raleigh,  N.  C, 


Address 


Kansas  Plant: 

Aeroglide  St.  at  South  Ave.  •  Phone  Dickens  2-1645. 


Farmer  Q 


Training  Q 


Emporia,  Kansas 
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compact 

power 


and  one-pull 
startingl 

The  versatile  PIONEER  410  chain  saw  packs 
the  power  of  a  chesty  5.45  cubic  inch  dis¬ 
placement  engine  into  an  easy  handling, 
well-balanced  unit.  Like  a  compressed 
spring,  this  small  package  of  precision  is 
ready,  whenever  you  are,  to  release  a  new 
kind  of  compact  powerl 

Here’s  an  efficient  smooth-cutting  saw, 
with  a  chain  speed  of  only  1850  feet  per  min¬ 
ute.  Work-proved  features  engineered  by 
Outboard  Marine  Corporation.  Stamina  and 
day-after-day  dependability  unmatched  by 
saws  costing  far  more! 

One-pull  starting?  New  Insto-Primer  lets 
you  see  gas  going  into  the  firing  chamber 
before  you  pull  the  cord.  You  know  it's  ready 
to  start  and  one  pull  does  it!  Try  the 
PIONEER  410  at  your  Pioneer  dealer’s  (he’s 
in  the  "Yellow  Pages"),  and  save  during  his 
big  UPFRONT  value  promotion! 

(^Pioneer 

CHAIN  SAWS 

OMC  INaiNIS  A  IQUIPMINT  DIVIMON 

Owiboard  Morin*  Corporation,  Woukopon,  Rlnoit 


Also  choose  from  high-production  Pioneer  610 
chain  saw  or  Plunge  Bow  model  for  puipwood 
cutting.  Pioneer  prices  start  as  low  as  $165.00 
with  12”  bar  and  chain,  f.o.b.  Waukegan. 
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New  Idea  proudly  announces  a  dramatic  new  concept  in 
spreading  which  does  an  excellent  even-spreading  job  in 
sub-zero  weather  or  on  shirtsleeve  days.  Sixteen  weighted, 
sharpened  steel  flails  swing  freely  on  heat  treated  bushings. 
The  flails  and  bushings  are  secured  with  heavy  duty  bolts 
and  self-locking  nuts,  and  the  entire  unit  is  mounted  on  a  ro¬ 
tating  tubular  shaft  turning  in  anti-friction  sealed  bearings. 

A  large  steel  hood  covers  the  flails  for  maximum  safety  and 
keeps  flying  manure  low  where  the  wind  cannot  carry  it. 
We  tested  it  on  our  torture  track  and  tested  it  on  farms 
in  sub-zero  weather  to  prove  its  ability  to  spread  sloppy 


manure  without  build-up,  as  well  as  spread  frozen  manure. 

The  New  Idea  Flail  Spreader  has  a  big  1 30-bushel  capacity 
and  a  low  profile  for  easy  loading  with  barn  cleaner 

or  hydraulic  loader.  It  has  a  water  repellent  Penta-treated 
box,  full  length  steel  flares  and  a  host  of  other  long  life 
features.  A  heavy  duty  conveyor  is  standard  equipment; 
extra  heavy  duty  conveyor  is  optional. 

Only  New  Idea  offers  this  years-ahead  spreader  and  dares 
to  back  it  up  with  a  full  year  written  guarantee  the  same 
as  on  all  New  Idea  spreaders.  And  you  can  buy  a  flail 
spreader  for  just  $  1 95  down  on  the  New  Idea  Finance  Plan! 
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New  Idea.  Box  102,  Coldwater,  Ohio 
Please  send  me  free  literature  on  the  spreaders  checked. 


WEATHER’S  NO  PROBLEM  WITH  THIS  130  BU.  FLAIL  SPREADER 


CROUNO  DRIVE  SPREADERS 

□  70  bushel 
n  95  bushel 

□  75  bushel,  4  wheel 


pro  SPREADERS 

n  95  bushel 

□  125  bushel 

□  145  bushel 


DUMP  TRUCK  SPREADER  □  FACTS  ON 
□  6  tons  or  more  FINANCING 


FUIL  SPREADER 

□  130  bushel 


STUDENT □ 


ADDRESS. 


SHREDS  FINE,  SPREADS  EVEN.  See  that  pattern?  The 
New  Idea  Flail  Spreader  handles  frozen  manure  or 
sloppy  manure  without  build-up  in  sub-zero  weother. 
Eosy-to-reoch  lever  gives  5  conveyor  speeds,  plus  neutral. 


THE  SECRET'S  IN  THE  FLAILS.  Undershot  action  throws 
manure  down  and  back  for  an  unusually  even,  80-90” 
wide  pattern,  even  in  cross  wind.  Flails  are  powered 
through  Warner  bevel  gear  box  and  roller  chain  drive. 


STATE 


New  IDEA’S  COMPLETE  LINE  GIVES  YOU  THE  RIGHT 
TYPE  AND  SIZE  SPREADER  FOR  ANY  TYPE  OR  SIZE  FARM 


I 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


T 

J 

i 
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I  To  Begin  With 


Dvtm  f  1a«v?  industrious  Brazilian  reader 

wnilt  rrice  Uiorj.  airmailed  an  inquiry  to  FQ  re¬ 
cently  in  an  envelope  absolutely  overwhelmed  with  stamps.  By 
ingenious  rolling,  he  put  200  stamps  on  a  tiny  airmail  envelope. 
By  ingenious  steaming  we  took  them  off,  flattened  them  out  and 
here  they  are. 


A  Very  Fast  Back 


Sylvia  Porter  writes  a  column  called 
“Your  Money’s  Worth”,  which  is  syn¬ 
dicated  in  many  newspapers.  Late  last  year  she  conducted  a 
columnar  interview  with  Paid  S.  Willis,  president  of  the  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America.  The  subject  was  the  food  dollar,  and 
Willis  was  at  pains  to  e.xplain  why  the  farmer  gets  only  40  cents 
of  the  food  dollar  spent  at  supermarkets.  “The  price  spread,”  he 
said,  “or  the  60-cent  difference  between  what  the  farmer  gets  and 
what  you,  the  consumer  pay,  covers  assembly  of  products  from 
many  farms,  transportation,  and  all  the  processing  functions  such 
as  canning,  freezing,  pickling,  packaging,  storage — more  transpor¬ 
tation,  warehousing,  wholesaling,  and  then  more  transportation  to 
your  grocer — and  finally,  the  retailing  costs.  It  also  includes  the 
cost  of  selling,  research,  advertising,  plant  and  equipment  depre¬ 
ciation,  and  many  other  expenses  incurred  by  food  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  and  retailers.” 

Miss  Porter  asked  if  60  cents  wasn’t  too  much  for  the  price 
spread.  He  answered  “Actually  the  spread  is  remarkably  low  in  view 
of  the  rapid  increase  in  rates  for  wages,  taxes  and  transportation.” 

Of  course  he  means  the  grocer’s  wages,  taxes  and  transportation. 

Fact  is,  the  farmer’s  share  of  the  food  dollar  hasn’t  been  40  cents 
since  1958.  It’s  38  cents  today,  and  some  experts  believe  it  may  fall 
to  32  cents  by  the  end  of  1961.  It  was  52  cents  in  1946.  Farm  costs 
have  risen  about  45  percent  since  1946,  receipts  are  up  less  than  5 
percent. 


Willis  has  a  rather  slick  argument  which  explains  the  farmer  is 
getting  more  dollars  than  in  1946,  but  does  not  add  the  farmer  is 
paying  out  more.  The  most  annoying  of  all  is  the  consumer  who 
says  “Aren’t  grocery  prices  shocking!  Farmers  must  be  rich.” 


Ponds,  Ice,  and  Fences 


Last  year  we  had  an  open  win¬ 
ter  around  these  parts  until 
spring  was  just  around  the  corner  and  then  things  really  got  rough 
for  a  few  weeks.  Snow  covered  the  ground  for  almost  a  solid 
month,  something  that’s  real  unusual  here,  and  our  pond  was 
frozen  from  shortly  after  Washington’s  Birthday  until  the  last 
Sunday  in  March. 

Some  of  these  frozen  ponds  proved  mighty  fatal  for  livestock, 
too.  Dan  Gilman,  a  neighbor,  had  a  bunch  of  dairy  heifers  on  a 
piece  of  rented  pasture  watered  by  a  pond  about  the  size  of  an 
overgrown  mud  puddle.  Four  of  those  calves  got  out  on  the  ice 
one  afternoon  when  the  sun  had  softened  it  a  little,  broke  through, 
and  drowned. 

We  also  heard  of  this  happening  to  a  total  of  17  head  of  cattle 
in  a  county  across  the  state  line. 

If  this  keeps  up  I’d  predict  we’ll  soon  see  darn  few  unfenced 
ponds  in  this  part  of  the  country.  A  man  may  not  mind  his  stock 
fouling  up  the  water  in  the  summertime;  but  it’s  a  real  bother  to 
drag  them  out  from  under  the  ice. 

C.R.K. 


fflifPVACtino  ^  came  to  work  the  other  day  a  glibly  satis- 
w  fled  voice  from  my  car  radio  told  me  about  the 
“wonderful  sound  of  money”  and  how  I  could  get  ca$h,  ca$h, 
ca$h  on  my  name  alone. 

With  mounting  financial  resentment,  therefore,  I  reached  the 
office,  and  opened  the  mail.  Only  to  find  a  brochure  called  “A 
New  Student  Financing  Plan.”  It  was  a  very  beautiful,  and  a 
very  exjjensive  brochure.  It  offered  money  to  help  send  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  college — “a  particular  boon  for  farm  and  rural  families,” 
they  explained.  Money,  let  me  hasten  to  agree,  for  a  very  worthy 
cause.  But  also,  let  me  hasten  to  add,  money  at  a  very  worthy  price. 

Plunging  into  the  vellumed  pages,  I  came  to  an  example,  headed 
“When  funds  are  advanced  for  four  years  of  college.”  The  example 
is  one  where  a  parent  would  get  a  total  of  $4,000  in  four  years.  He 
would  make  48  monthly  payments  of  $90.77,  repaying  a  total  of 
$4,356.96. 


If  you  got  $4,000  and  paid  it  back  in  48  payments  of  $90.77,  it 
would  be  a  real  bargain.  The  true  interest  would  be  4.37  percent. 
But  you  don’t. 

If  you  got  $1,000  a  year  for  four  years  and  paid  the  same  $90.77 
a  month,  the  true  interest  would  be  16.48  percent.  But  you  don’t. 

You  do  have  a  choice,  however.  You  can  take  $500  every 
September  1  and  January  15,  or  $333.33  every  September  1, 
December  1,  and  March  1.  Guess  what  the  true  interest  is  for 
these  loans.  Well,  if  you  take  the  money  in  $500  batches,  you  are 
paying  27.73  percent,  and  in  $333.33  batches  you  pay  34.91  per¬ 
cent  true  interest.  To  be  absolutely  fair,  one  should  add  that  this 
includes  life  insurance  on  the  borrowed  money,  so  if  you  die,  or 
are  totally  disabled,  you  owe  the  company  nothing,  and  the  student 
still  gets  the  loan. 

The  form  you  fill  out  to  get  this  loan  is  long.  I  took  it  to  my 
bank.  They  would  lend  me  money  on  the  information  I  gave  on 
the  form.  It  would  cost  12  payments  of  $90  to  borrow  $1,000  for 
a  year.  Roughly  16  percent.  And  I  get  the  $1,000  all  at  once.  In¬ 
cluding  life  insurance. 

If  I  put  up  securities,  I  can  borrow  $1,000  from  my  banker  for 
6  percent.  No  life  insurance. 

I’m  writing  a  new  jingle.  It’s  called  “The  Wonderful  Sound  of 
Money  Going  . . .  cha  cha  cha.” 

J.J.M. 
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SLOTTED  TUBE  FEEDER 

mixes  any  ground  feed 
with  any  type  silage  as  it  distributes 

You  are  not  “tied”  to  any  ration  with  this  amazing 
feeder  —  with  its  revolutionary  new  slotted  design.  Put 
through  corn,  silage,  long-cut  grass  silage,  grain  or  sup¬ 
plement  —  singly  or  in  any  combination  —  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  the  same:  individual  servings  before  each  animal  ^ 
the  entire  length  of  the  bunk.  It’s  the  slot  that  makes 
the  difference,  and  only  Badger  has  it.  And,  of  cour.se. 


Complete  your  feedlot  Cost-Cutting  Team 
with  a 

BIG  CAPACITY 

1  BADGER 

SILO 

UNLOADER 


Complete  reliability  —  proven  on  thousands  of  forms  in  oil  types  of 
silage  (even  frozen  gross)— assures  a  payoff  in  time  and  labor  savings 


you  can  feed  different  rations  on  both  sides  and  at 
both  ends  of  the  bunk.  The  9-inch  galvanized  tube 
has  adequate  capacity  for  most  farmers  —  but  for  the 
man  who  wants  VOLUME,  there’s  an  11-inch  Jumbo 


when  you  Invest  in  a  Badger.  This  high-quality,  big-capacity  machine 
digs  out  and  fluffs  up  silage  from  virtually  any  silo  built.  Push-button 
feeding  at  its  best! 

Specialists  in  farm  materials  handling 


tube  that  will  easily  handle  the  output  from  two  big 
silo  unloaders  simultaneously!  This  is  the  most  efficient, 
versatile,  automatic  feeder  you  can  install  —  and  your 
Badger  dealer  is  specially  equipped  to  help  you  capital¬ 
ize  on  the  advantages  it  holds  for  you  in  your  feedlot. 
See  him  today  —  or  write  for  information. 


Name 


There's  a  big  cosh  saving  if  you  order 
now  for  later  delivery  and  installation 
—  and  if  you  have  the  cash  to  buy 
outright,  your  money  will  earn  yau  a 
substantial  dividendl  Ask  your  Badger 
Dealer  about  this  plan  that  rewards 
you  for  buying  early  .  . .  and  the  earlier 
you  buy,  the  more  you  save. 


More  Farmers  Buy  Badger  Silo  Unloaders  Than  Any  Other 


BARN  CLEANERS  —  3  rugged,  all 
spurgeor  transmissions,  2  forged- 
link  chains  —  a  size  for  every  born. 
Unsurpassed  in  quality,  dependability. 


City  and  Stote . 

Oeo/ershipf  ovoifobfe  in  some  oreos.  Write  tor  detoi/s. 


AUTOMATIC  FEEDERS  —  A  full  line 
of  auger,  tube  and  Round-the-Siio 
feeders  for  every  size  feeding  opera¬ 
tion  and  pocketbook. 


-  BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC. 

Dept.  Q  —  Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 

how-to-do-it  booklets  ...  28  poges 
f  of  ideas  on  Feedlot  layout, 

Low-Moisture  Cross  Silage. 

Please  send  literature  on  the  following; 

^9-  n  Silo  Unloaders  C]  Auger  Feeders 


□  Born  Cleaners 

[71  Slotted  Tube  Feeders 


[3  Feedlot  Layout 
(3  Grass  Siloge 


Address 


Student  [ 


1 


Two  new  row-crop  utility  models 


Low-built,  compact,  highly  stable  “2010”  and 
“3010”  Row-Crop  Utilities  deliver  45  and  55 
PTO  h.p.,  respectively,  from  powerful  4-cylinder 
variable-speed  engines.  “2010”  handles  3-bottom 
plows  and  4-row  cultivators  .  .  .  “3010,”  4-bot¬ 
tom  plows  and  other  similsir  loads.  FuUy  adjust¬ 
able  front  and  rear  axles — regular  or  swept-back 
front  axle  on  “2010”  .  .  .  long  or  short  wheelbase 
on  “3010.” 


Two  new  standard  models 


New  55  h.p.  “3010”  and  80  h.p.  “4010”  Stand¬ 
ard  models  handle  large  disk  tillers,  tool  carriers, 
field  cultivators,  grain  drills,  and  dual  equip¬ 
ment  hookups.  Both  feature  wide  rear  fenders, 
large  rear  tires,  oscillating  front  axle  with  fixed 
or  adjustable  tread,  heavy-duty  drawbar,  and 
independent  “live”  540-1000  rpm  power  take-off. 
These  new  Standards  are  grain  tractors  through 
and  through. 


I 

New  Variable-Speed  Engines 

Power _ new  power  . . .  more  flexible,  more  usable.  Variable- 

speed  4-  and  6-cylinder  engines  give  controlled  range  from  600 
to  2500  rpm.  Use  only  horsepower  needed,  cut  fuel  costs  on  many 
jobs.  Traditional  John  Deere  dependability  in  heavy-duty  parts. 

Diesel,  gasoline,  and  LP-Gas. 

New  Syncro-Range  Transmission 

Eight  forward  selections  .  .  .  three  reverses.  Overlapping 
ranges  provide  exact  power  and  speed  combination  for  every 
job.  Synchronized  shifting  on  the  go  within  each  of  four  ranges. 

Built-in  direction  reverser  action.  Easy  shifting;  dash-mounted 
lever  shifts  collars — gears  are  in  constant  mesh. 

New  More -Versatile  Hydraulic  System 

Extra-big  capacity,  single-pump,  single-reservoir  system.  In¬ 
stant  power  on  demand — ample  for  all  hydraulic  functions. 

Front  and  rear  rockshafts.  Versatile  Universal  3-Point  Hitch 
with  exclusive  sensing — Load  Control,  Depth  Control,  Load- 
and-Depth  Control.  Highly  improved  remote  cylinder  system. 

Smoother  power  steering.  Exclusive  power  brakes  on  larger 
models.  Single  special  oil  for  hydraulic  system,  transmission, 
and  differential. 

New  Comfort  and  Convenience 

Exclusive  posture-design  deluxe  seat  adjusts  up  and  back, 
forward  and  down  on  slanted  mounting.  Adjusts  to  weight  of 
operator.  Slanted  dash  and  steering  wheel  .  .  .  easy-to-read  in¬ 
struments.  Big,  roomy,  uncluttered  platform.  Picture-window 
view.  Easy  mounting  steps  and  handholds.  Dual  lights.  Built-in 
“Mini-Manual”  for  service  checks.  Easy -access  battery.  New, 
exclusive  Quik-Coupler  for  3-point  hitch.  It’s  a  New  Gener¬ 
ation  of  riding,  handling,  and  operating  ease. 

These  are  only  highlights!  John  Deere  New  Generation  Tractors 
are  new  from  the  ground  up — 35  to  80  PTO  h.p.  To  appreciate 
what  all-new  can  do  for  your  earning  power — 

See  Your  John  Deere  Dealer  for  a  Free  Demonstration! 


Ask  your  dealer  today  how  the  John  Deere 
Credit  Plan  can  put  a  New  Generation 
Tractor  to  work  on  your  farm. 


JOHN 

design, 


DEERE 


dependability 


and  dealers 


SEND  FOR  FREE  INFORMATION 

John  Deere  3300  River  Drive  Moline,  Illinois 


Please  send  me  further  information  on  Q  35  h.p.  "1010"  Tractors 
r~l  "2010"  Row-Crop  and  Row-Crop  Utility  Q  "3010"  ond  "4010” 
Row-Crops  and  “3010”  Row-Crop  Utility  Q  “3010"  ond  "4010" 
Standards  Q  John  Deere  Credit  Plon. 


Name. 


□  Stadent 


Rural  Route. 


.Box. 


I  MAKE  THE  DIFFERENCE  i _ 


Town. 


.State. 


GEIGY— creators  of  chemicals  for  modern  agriculture 

1.  .. 


I 


AT  R  AZ  I  INI  E 

S  I  IVI  A  Z  I  INI  E 

ofi^c4v  s^/ycb  /?fv^6d 

ONE  APPLICATION  OF  ATRAZINE  OR  SIMAZINE  AT  PLANTING  HELPS 

YOU  GET:  •  Coutwl  oj  hotk  hroodleaf  weeds  and  grasses 

•  Control  of  weeds  in  the  row  •  Control  of  weeds  even  in 
wet  weather  •  Fewer,  faster  cultivations  •  Reduced  cul¬ 
tivator  damage  to  roots  •  More  efficient  minimum  tillage 

•  Reduced  soil  compaction  •  Conservation  of  moisture 

•  Reduced  labor  costs  •  Full  use  of  plant  nutrients  by 
corn  •  Clean  fields  at  harvest  •  Higher  Corn  Yields — 
Greater  Profits,  for  further  information  send  for  new 


ILLUSTRATED  BROCHURE.  ADDRESS  DEPT.  730 


I  omsmMTOMS  Of  oor  mseertctoes 


6EIQY  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  •  OM%ion  of  Qotgjf  Chomicot  Corporotion 
Saw  Mill  Rtvar  Road.  Ardalay.  Naw  York 


%  • 


The  TRUTH  about  HERRINGBONE 
MILKING  GYGTEMG 


U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  Publishes  Accurate 
Information  on  51  Herringbone  Users  ^ 
in  18  States . . . 


This  Valuable 
Informative  Book 


The  introduction  by  Chore-Boy  of  the 
herringbone  pipeline  milking  system 
in  1957  was  followed  by  the  system’s 
rapid  adoption  by  dairymen  through¬ 
out  the  U.  S.,  Canada  and  many  other 
countries.  The  new  system  also  be¬ 
came  the  subject  of  considerable  con¬ 
troversy,  especially  among  people  not 
familiar  with  it  and  by  people  inter¬ 
ested  in  promoting  other  methods.  The 
controversial  questions,  however,  were 
not  raised  by  Chore- Boy  Herringbone 
users,  as  they  are  generally  very  well 
pleased. 

Many  Dairymen  Are  Now  Confused 


Is  Yours  FREE 

Send  Today! 


1 


the 

herringbone 

milking  system 


■©onomlo 

•-•teor  UttioLney 


print  the  report,  in  its  entirety,  with¬ 
out  change.  Fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  a  copy  will  be  mailed  free  of 
charge. 


not  be  of  value  to  them.  This  is  not 
true,  as  there  is  a  rapidly  growing 
trend  to  use  herringbone  parlors  in 
combination  with  stanchion  bams. 


It  is  understandable  that  many  dairy¬ 
men  are  confused  by  the  claims  for 
and  against  the  herringbone  system. 
And  it  is  timely  and  fortunate  that 
these  questions  are  now  accurately 
answered  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Production  Research 
Report  No.  45,  entitled  “The  Herring¬ 
bone  Milking  System.”  This  report 
was  done  under  the  direction  of  Morris 
M.  Lindsey,  Agricultural  Economist 
of  the  Farm  Economics  Division,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Research  Service  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  re¬ 
port,  printed  in  a  40-page  booklet,  is 
a  remarkably  thorough  piece  of  work. 
The  study  included  a  large  number  of 
herringbone  users  in  many  parts  of 
the  country. 

CHORE-BOY  Means  Herringbone  — 

Herringbone  Means  CHORE-BOY 

Since  the  purchase  of  a  new  milking 
system  involves  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  it  is  very  important  to  make  the 
right  choice.  This  can  only  be  done  on 
the  basis  of  sound,  accurate  informa¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  we  strongly  urge  dairy¬ 
men  to  secure  a  copy  of  Report  No. 
45  and  study  it  carefully.  Chore-Boy 
has  been  granted  permission  to  re- 


Of  course,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  does  not  publish  the  names  of 
the  Herringbone  Systems  studied. 
However,  we  believe  most  of  them  are 
Chore-Boy  because  Chore-Boy  was 
first  in  this  field  and  has  many  more 
systems  in  use.  The  fact  is,  Chore-Boy 
has  come  to  mean  Herringbone  and 
Herringbone  means  Chore-Boy. 

Herringbone  Superior  In  Efficiency 

The  very  first  sentence  in  the  summary 
and  conclusion  of  Report  No.  45  reads 
as  follows  —  “The  Herringbone  milk¬ 
ing  system  is  a  relatively  new  milking 
system  that  is  gaining  favor  among 
dairymen.” 

The  second  paragraph  states  —  “The 
efficiency  of  this  system  is  based  on 
two  major  features  —  group  handling 
of  cows,  and  placement  of  cows,”  and 
further  on  —  “Labor  efficiency  of  the 
herringbone  milking  system  is  gener¬ 
ally  high.” 

Stanchion  Barn  Herringbone  Users 

Since  Report  45  is  on  herringbone 
systems  with  loose  housing  of  cows, 
dairymen  who  have  stanchion  barns 
and  wish  to  continue  with  them  may 
conclude  that  this  information  may 


It  Takes  More  Than  Herringbone  Stalls 
To  Make  An  Efficient  Milking  System 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
success  of  the  system  is  largely  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  pipeline  milker  used. 
We  believe  that  the  remarkable  re¬ 
sults  in  Report  No.  45  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  systems  reported 
used  Chore-Boy  Pipeline  Milking  Sys¬ 
tems  as  well  as  stalls  and  feeders. 

Chore-Boy  low-vacuum  milking  com¬ 
bined  with  the  master- pul  sating  sys¬ 
tem  milk  better  and  faster,  which  is  a 
big  reason  why  Chore-Boy  milking 
helps  eliminate  a  major  cause  of 
mastitis. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate  a 
Chore-Boy  System  before  you  buy. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 
FOR  YOUR  FREE 
HERRINGBONE  BOOK! 


CHORE-BOY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


I  D«pt.  01 ,  Cambridge  City,  Indiana  I 

I  Please  send  me  a  FREE  Copy  of  the  new  U.S.D.A.  I 
J  Production  Research  Report  No.  45.  i 

I  We  ore  now  milking . cows.  ■ 

*  Our  present  method  of  milking  is . ! 

■  NAME .  { 

*  TOWN . RFD .  \ 

*  COUNTY . STATE .  J 


CHORE-BOY  SERVICE  POLICY 

The  Chore-Boy  Gold  Star  Service 
Policy  it  the  strongest  and  broadest 
guarantee  covering  any  milking 
system.  It  covers  all  phases 
stallation,  instruction  and  use. 


ladest  V 
ilking  A  ■ 
of  in-  V  i 


rilORE-BOYl 

^  LOW- VACUUM  ■  I 


MII.IIIN6  SYSTIMS) 


CHORE-BOY  PURCHASE  PLAN 

With  our  new  Purchase  Plan  you  can 
be  using  your  Chore-Boy  Milking 
Equipment  while  it  pays  for  itself. 
And  you  have  up  to  5  full  years  to 
pay.  Sand  today  for  full  information. 


CHORE-BOY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Cambridge  City,  Indiana 
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REAR  PADIfAID  *s  With  no  axles  to 

EliiiiNE  bUlWHIIl  transmit  road 

shock,  and  close 
to  50-50  weight  distribution,  a  rear-engine  Corvair 
95  walks  right  over  rough  terrain,  holds  firm  and 
steady  on  the  highway.  Its  one-piece  body-frame 
design  means  it’ll  hold  up  during  a  life  of  hard 
work,  too.  Drive  one. 
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.  AMERICA’S  LEADING  FARMERS  AGREE: 

The  bright  profitable  future 
of  your  hvestock  operation 

is  here  now ! 


HERE'S  HOW  YOU  CAN  PRODUCE  MORE 
MEAT  AND  MILK  AT  A  LOWER  COST  OF  PRODUCTION 


The 


Harvestore’  System 

of  mechanically  storing  and  feeding 
grain  and  forage  crops 


The  Harvestore  System  is  the  challenging 
answer  to  the  price -cost  squeeze  facing  many 
livestock  ranchers  and  farmers  like  yourself. 
Thousands  of  other  livestock  operators  have 
found  that  the  only  way  they  can  produce 


more  meat  and  milk  on  the  same  acres,  with 
less  labor,  and  at  a  lower  cost  of  production — is 
the  Harvestore  way.  Read  why  and  how  the 
Harvestore  System  can  make  your  livestock 
future  a  bright  and  profitable  one. 


Harvestore' 8  exclusive  principle  of  "oxygen -free" 
sealed  storage  provides  peak  nutritional  goodness  during 
storage  and  processing  for  forage  and  high-moisture  grain  crops, 
so  they  maintain  maximum  nutritional  value  when  they  are  ready 
for  feeding.  Here’s  how  it  works.  Unlike  conventional  storage 
units  which  allow  air  to  frequently  contact  feed  and  cause  spoilage, 
the  HARVESTORE  compensates  for  the  necessary  air  pressure 
changes  that  take  place  in  any  storage  unit.  It  does  this  by 
"breathing”  air  in  and  out  of  its  exclusive  breather-bag  system. 
Air  contained  in  the  bag  can’t  touch  the  feed  and  cause  spoilage. 


Harvestore's  exclusive  sweep-arm  bottom  un¬ 
loader  handles  both  forage  as  Haylage  in  the  40%  moisture 
range  or  high  moisture  corn  .  .  .  providing  unequalled  flexibility 
in  farm  crop  feeding.  This  combination  of  oxygen-free  storage  and 
bottom  unloading  brings  true  and  dependable  automation  to  the 
storing  and  handling  of  any  feed  crop  .  .  .  and  provides  new  profit¬ 
making  possibilities  for  any  livestock  farmer. 


Why  HARVESTORE  is  the  heart  of  a 
new  concept  of  livestock  farming 


The  quality  of  the  forage  and  grain  you  feed,  the  flexibility  of  your 
storage  facilities,  and  sharply  reducing  labor  requirements  de¬ 
termine,  in  a  large  part,  the  profit  you  make  in  the  meat  and  milk 
you  produce.  Harvestore  is  a  scientific  crop-processing  unit  de¬ 
signed  to  maintain  crop  quality  in  storage, feeding  flexibility- and 
diminish  labor  needs. 


How  the  HARVESTORE  System  can 
make  more  money  for  you 


Cut  field  and  crop  losses  by  harvesting  and  storing  forage 
and  grain  crops  at  the  peak  of  their  nutritive  value — not  when  the 
weather  dictates.  Picking  corn  early  at  20-30%  moisture  levels 
and  storing  in  a  HARVESTORE  saves  up  to  18%  of  the  crop 
normally  lost  through  conventional  harvesting  and  storing.  For¬ 
age  stored  in  a  HARVESTORE  as  Haylage  results  in  savings  of 
up  to  20%  normally  lost  through  conventional  hay  harvesting. 


Save  time  and  reduce  labor  by  eliminating  costly  field  and 
extra  handling  operations.  Shell  or  grind  corn  directly  from  the 
field  into  a  HARVESTORE.  Put  up  hay  as  Haylage  with  fewer 
field  operations  .  .  .  and  with  only  the  turn  of  a  switch,  cattle  are 
fed  in  mere  minutes. 


Save  feed  costs.  College  tests  performed  only  in  a  HARVE¬ 
STORE  show  that  HARVESTORE  high-moisture  ground  ear 
corn  produced  the  same  beef  gains  at  3^  less  cost  per  lb.  of  gain 
compared  with  crib- stored  ground  ear  corn.  Beef  cattle  fed 
HARVESTORE  Haylage  produced  2.18  lbs.  of  gain  per  day — 
without  any  supplement,  corn  or  grain. 


Now,  Harvestore  provides  expert  feedlot  planning. 

Why  take  chances  on  a  feedlot  that  may  not  be  designed  for 
maximum  efficiency  ...  or  rely  on  advice  that  is  not  qualified  to 
consider  or  coordinate  all  necessary  phases  of  feedlot  feed  handling. 
MAIL  THE  HANDY  POSTAGE-FREE  POSTCARD  TODAY  FOR  FULL  IN¬ 
FORMATION  ON  harve.store’s  feedlot  plans  service. 


f  f  m/m 


START  YOUR 
HARVESTORE 
PROGRAM  NOW! 

Don’t  let  financing  hold  up  your  starting 
a  HARVESTORE  PROGRAM  for 
increased  profits.  If  local  financing  is 
not  available,  your  dealer  will  be  happy  to 
present  the  outstanding  A.  O.  Smith 
Harveatore  Purchase  Plan. 


A.  O.  Smith  Corporation 
Harveatore  Products  Division 
Dept.  FQ-21 
Kankakee,  Illinois 
Please  send  me  without  charge: 


B  Harveatore  Feedlot  Plans  Book  □  Harveatore  Farm  Profit  Plan  Book 
Harveatore  High  Moisture  Corn  Booklet  Q  Harveatore  Haylage  Booklet 
r~l  College  and  “On  the  Farm”  Test  Results 


jioiii: 


Here’s  “Farm  Proof”  that 
the  Harvestore  System  pays  off  in 
more  livestock  profits! 


.  .  .  (TEAR  OUT  ALONG  PERFORATED  LINES)  .  .  . 


Haylage  and  high  moisture  corn  produced  3.27 
lbs.  beef  gains  per  day. 

“Feeding  trials  on  our  farm  showed  that  cattle  fed 
Haylage  and  high  moisture  corn  from  two  Harve- 
stores  averaged  3.27  lbs.  of  gain  per  day,  at  a  feed 
cost  of  $10.41  per  hundred  lbs.  of  gain.  Our  cattle 
did  much  better  on  this  ration  than  they  did  on  corn 
silage  or  hay  plus  corn  and  supplement.” 

GUY  WILSON,  Kokomo,  Indiana 


Cattle  got  more  good  out  of  high  moisture  corn. 

“You  should  see  my  cattle  go  for  Harvestore  high- 
moisture  shelled  corn.  They  like  its  flavor  and  stay 
on  full  feed  right  up  to  the  day  they  put  on  the  last 
pound  of  finish.  I  think  my  Harvestore  is  the  most 
complete  automatic  feeding  system  I  can  buy.” 

J.  E.  FLANAGAN,  Quincy,  Washington 


Maintained  O.H.I.A.  herd  average  of  13,000  lbs. 
milk  and  472  lbs.  butterfat  with  no  supplement. 

“I  believe  my  protein  savings  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
I  cut  my  alfalfa  in  the  bud  stage,  at  its  highest  pro¬ 
tein  content,  before  I  put  it  up  in  my  Harvestore  as 
Haylage.  My  cows  also  like  the  sweet,  fermented 
flavor  of  Harvestore  high-moisture  gn’ound  ear  corn.” 
ALVA  SELCK,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 


I  now  feed  700  hogs  with  less  labor  than  it  took  to 
feed  200  hogs. 

“It  only  takes  3  minutes  a  day  to  feed  my  700  hogs, 
whereas  it  took  an  hour  for  200  hogs  before  I  in¬ 
stalled  my  Harvestore.  I  paid  for  half  my  Harvestore 
by  feeding  70^  high  moisture  corn  one  year,  and  am 
convinced  that  the  other  half  was  paid  by  increasing 
the  number  of  hogs  I  can  handle  on  my  farm.” 

L.  V.  WARNER,  Pierceton,  Indiana 


40-cow  Brown  Swiss  herd  averaged  10,228  lbs. 
of  4.4  milk  with  452  lbs.  butterfat. 


“I  can  rely  on  my  Harvestore  to  keep  a  constant 
supply  of  good  feed  on  hand  all  the  year  ’round.  I 
would  never  go  back  to  the  old  way  of  pasturing  a 
few  months  in  the  summer  and  feeding  hay  or  green 
chop  the  rest  of  the  year.  Haylage  is  the  best  feed 
and  Harvestore  offers  the  best  feeding  system  that 
ever  came  out.” 

CLARENCE  IMHOFF,  Roanoke,  Illinois 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  A  BETTER 
LIVESTOCK  FUTURE 


Working  with  several  financial  institutions, 

a  study  of  net  worth  of  farmers  over  a  5-year  period  shows 
HARVESTORE  farmers  make  more  money. 


HARVESTORE 

FARMERS 


SIMILAR 

NON -HARVESTORE 
FARMERS 

*8i10 

worth 
irtng 
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BEEF  FARMERS 

In  the  two-year  period  before  one  group  of 
beef  farmers  decided  to  purchase  a 
Harvestore,  they  actually  suffered  a  decrease 
in  their  net  worth  compared  with  the  net 
worth  of  a  comparable  group  of  non-Harve- 
store  farmers.  A  look  at  the  chart  showing  the 
gains  they  made  two  years  after  they  installed 
their  Harvestores  clearly  indicates  that  a 
Harvestore  is  a  wise  investment  for  any  beef 
feeder  who  wants  to  make  more  money. 


DAIRY  FARMERS 

The  net  worth  increase  was  about  the  same 
for  both  groups  of  dairy  farmers  two  years 
before  one  group  decided  to  buy  a  Harve¬ 
store.  However,  as  the  chart  shows,  the  group 
who  decided  to  buy  a  Harvestore  realized  a 
sizable  increase  in  net  worth  two  years  after, 
compared  with  the  non- Harvestore  group, 
despite  the  cost  involved  in  gearing  up  for  a 
more  efficient  dairy  operation. 


HARVESTORE 

FARMERS 


SIMILAR 


ALL  FARMERS 

This  is  a  composite  picture  of  all  livestock 
farmers  in  this  revealing  survey.  Two  years 
before  one  group  installed  Harvestores  there 
was  only  a  slight  difference  between  the  net 
worth  increases  between  the  two  groups.  But 
look  what  happened  two  years  after.  The 
Harvestore  owners’  net  worth  increase  was 
almost  double  that  of  the  non- Harvestore 
owners.  Here  is  proof  positive  that  Harvestore 
owners  do  make  more  money. 


College  tests  show  HARVESTORE  processed  Haylage 
and  high  moisture  corn  produce  cheap  gains 


2.18  pounds  of  gain  per  day  on  Harvestore 
Haylage  aione— South  Dakota  Agricultural 
Exp>eriment  Station  made  a  91-day  beef 
feeding  test  in  which  78  Hereford  steers 
were  fed  nothing  but  Harvestore  alfalfa- 
brome  grass  Haylage  stored  at  42%  mois¬ 
ture.  Result— it  took  1,508  lbs.  of  Haylage 
to  produce  100  lbs.  of  gain,  at  the  rate  of 
2.18  lbs.  per  day. 


18%  greater  return  per  acre  from  Har¬ 
vestore  high  moisture  sorghum  grain — At 
Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  a 
beef  cattle  feeding  test  showed  that 
Harvestore  high  moisture  sorghum  grain 
gave  18%  better  returns  per  acre  than  dry 
sorghum  grain.  According  to  these  test 
results,  this  would  mean  an  extra  Har¬ 
vestore  return  of  $2,390  on  250  acres. 


$3.00  saving  in  feed  cost  per  hundred¬ 
weight  of  gain  feeding  Harvestore  high- 
moisture  ground  ear  corn — Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  feeding  tests  show  that  same  gains 
were  made  from  feeding  12-15%  less 
Harvestore  high-moisture  ground  ear  corn 
than  crib-stored  ground  ear  corn.  This 
amounts  to  a  savings  of  $3.00  in  feed  cost 
per  hundred  pounds  of  gain. 


HARVESTORE  Feedlot  Plans  Service  at  your  disposal 


Today’s  big  problem  among  livestock  operators,  like  yourself,  is 
to  produce  more  meat  and  milk  at  a  lower  cost  of  production.  To 
do  this  you  must  have  an  efficient,  mechanized  storage  and  feeding 
operation  in  order  to  maintain  bigger  beef,  dairy  or  hog  profits. 

What  is  the  best  feedlot  plan  for  you?  Why  not  let  A.  O.  Smith, 
through  their  Harvestore  dealer  family,  provide  you  with  expert 
feedlot  plans  service.  Feedlot  consultants  with  experience  in  lay¬ 
ing  out  completely  mechanized  storage  and  feeding  systems  are 
at  your  service.  Your  Harvestore  dealer  will  be  glad  to  help  you. 
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HERE  is  an  actual  feedlot  installation 

Here  is  one  of  12  feedlot  plans  you  will  find  in  your  copy  of  the 
Harvestore  Feedlot  Plans  Book.  This  is  a  layout  of  an  actual  in¬ 
stallation  in  which  the  cattle  barn  and  previous  feedlot  were  incor¬ 
porated  without  losing  any  efficiency.  Dotted  line  shows  direction 
of  blended  ration  of  high  moisture  corn  and  Haylage  as  it  is  augered 
to  mechanized  feed  bunks.  Dotted  outline  shows  proposed  location 
of  an  additional  Harvestore  which  will  be  needed  to  take  care  of  an 
anticipated  expanded  operation. 

TArougft  research  ...  a  better  way 

A.0.SmHh 


Harvastors  Products  Division 
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30  acres  a  day  with  Olivers  new  plowing  team 


Here’s  Oliver’s  new  plowing  team.  Up  front 
— the  new  1800  with  more  work-power  (over 
10,600  pounds  drawbar  pull)  than  any  other 
tractor  in  its  class!  Bringing  up  the  rear  is 
Oliver’s  new,  6-bottom  No.  5540  semi-mounted 
plow.  This  team  was  field-tested  last  fall,  plow¬ 
ing  7  inches  deep  in  heavy,  black  Iowa  silt 
loam.  In  one  hour,  it  plowed  3.38  acres— a 
rate  of  better  than  30  acres  a  day — and  time 
included  turning  at  headlands. 

Just  look  at  the  clean  lines  of  the  Oliver  5540 
and  you’ll  know  it  is  a  real  “acre-eater.”  The 
six  bottoms  seem  to  flow  through  the  ground 
...side  draft  is  reduced  to  a  minimum... and 
it  covers  heavy  growth  perfectly.  Front  and 
rear  bottoms  are  controlled  independently  from 
tractor  seat  so  you  can  cut  neat,  square  head¬ 
lands.  Plow  stays  inside  rear  tractor  wheel  on 
left  turns  so  you  hold  20-foot  headlands. 


Pep,  to  go  30  acres  a  day,  starts  with  the 
77-horsepower  Econo-Pak  engine.  Twenty-five 
years  of  6-cylinder  know-how  went  into  this 
big-bore,  short-stroke,  deep-breathing  power 
unit.  The  8.5-to-l  compression  ratio  squeezes 
every  drop  of  energy  out  of  gasoline.  In  fact, 
the  1800  set  a  new  fuel  economy  record  at 
recent,  nationally  recognized  tractor  tests. 

Horsepower  alone  is  not  enough.  It  takes  a 
perfect  ratio  of  weight-to-horsepower  to  be  a 
top  performer.  See  in  the  table  how  Oliver’s 
new  1800  compares  with  the  only  other  new 
tractor  in  its  class.  Oliver’s  ratio  of  weight-to- 
horsepower  helps  it  produce  51  %  more  draw¬ 
bar  pull*. 

Send  a  card  with  your  name  and  address  for 
a  demonstration  or  more  information  on  the 
1800  tractor. 

OLIVER  CORPORATION,  CHICAGO  6,  ILLINOIS 
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Turn  to  your  dependable  Oliver  dealer  when  you  need 
hurry-up  service  and  genuine  Oliver  spare  parts. 
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^  UPEAS 

SAPE  ANP  EASY 
TO  HANPLE . 
FOR  ROW  CROPS 
\T  CAN  BE 
I  SIPE-PRESSEP 
I  BEFORE  - 
1  CULTIVATION.  1 


^  EXPERIENCE  COUNTS/-  1 
Olin  Mathieson,tme  same 
RELIABLE  COMPANY  THAT  MAKES 

AMMO-PHOS  MAKES  UPEA  ^ 
45%  NITROGEN  FERTILIZER.  \ 

t  THESE  FERTILIZERS  ^ 
ARE  A  PAIR  OF  TOP-LEVEL  JC- 
PROFIT  PROPUCERS  / 


UPEA  45%  IS  AN  S 
‘'ALL  SEASON"  NITROGEN 
FERTILIZER,  COMPOUNPEP 
FOR  PRACTICALLY  ALL  > 
SOIL  AND  CLIMATE  ^ 
CONPITIONS  IN  WHICH  Cl 
ANY  TVPE  OF  CROP^^ 
V-,  >S  GROWN. 


'P  irSREAPILV 
r  SOLUBLE.  UPEA  “ 
‘  MAKES  AN  EXCELLENT 
SOURCE  OF  NITROGEN  , 
IN  IRRIGATION  < 
WATER,  ANP  CAN  EVEN 
BE  USEP  IN  SPRINKLER 
SYSTEMS!  ^ 


ANP 


^  P/GHT>  ^ 
I  USE 'EM 
,  BOTN/J 


UPEA  45%  NITROGEN  ^ 
FERTILIZER  IS  TH'  FARMER'S 
FRIENP!  THIS  CHEMICALLY 
PROPUCEP  UREA  IS  IPENTICAL 
WITH  NATURAL  UREA  > —  ^ 
A/VP  /r  COMES  IN  Ffl 
HANPVBAGSff  r(Z  \ 


CROPS  NEEP  FAR  ^ 
GREATER  AMOUNTS  OF 
NITROGEN  THAN  ANY 
OF  THE  OTHER  FOOP 
ELEMENTS.  THAT'S 
WHY  I  ALWAYS  USE 

Mathieson's  urea 

ON/WKLANP;  ^ 


'  SORRY  I  WAS 
PRIVING  SO  FAST, 
OFFICER.  1 
COULPN'T  WAIT  TO 
GET  MY  SUPPLY  OF 

^  UPEA/  ^ 


HMMm  !  I  KNOW 
WOT'CHA  MEAN 

—  I  USE  UPEA 

3  ON  MY  LAWN 
'  ANP  SHRUBS 
MYSELF/  ^ 


■  Pop  sez  all 

CROPS  RESPONPTO 
UPEA~  IT  GIVES 
^  EARLY, VIGOROUS  , 
^  STARTS  /  ^ 


»  LOOK  AT  ALL  ' 

THIS  GREEN  color! 

MUST  BE  . 

St.  PATRICK'S  Day  !  j 


DEALER  ABOUT  ^ 
THIS  FINE  PROPUCT, 
REAPER/  _ _ ^ 


/VQIV,  S/LLYl  IT'S  TO  REMINP 
FOLKS  THAT  ANY  CROP  IS  GREENER 
ANP  THRIVES  BEST  ON  A  PROPER 
SUPPLY  OF  NITROGEN. 

UREA  CONTAINS  45%  NITROGEN 
'  —  MORE  PER  POUNP  THAN  ANY 
.  OTHER  SOLID  NITROGEN  FERTI- 
^  LIZER.  SMART  FARMERS  ^ 
■.  INSfSr  ON  UPEA  ! 


Talk  of  the  Town 
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CHEMICALS  DIVISION 
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Ammo*  Pilot®  is  a  tradomork 


OMAHA  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  BALTIMORE  •  HOUSTON 
WILLIAMSTON  •  PHOENIX  •  NORTH  LITTLE  ROCK 


.t.  It's  FARMING,  FEEDER  STOCK, 
EVERGREENS  and  IRRIGATION 


TECHNIQUES:  Weight  is  the  most  important  single  factor  in 
obtaining  traction.  The  weight  applied  to  an  axle  is  more  important 
than  the  type  of  w'heel,  the  type  of  tire,  the  number  of  tires,  or  the 
diameter  of  the  tires,  although  all  these  things  have  some  effect. 

I’here  are  several  things  which  add  effectit  e  weight  to  the  driv¬ 
ing  axle  of  a  tractor,  in  addition  to  the  nonnal  stationary  weight  of 
the  tractor  itself.  Firstly,  there  is  weight  transfer  from  the  front  of 
the  tractor  to  the  rear  under  load.  This  is  particularly  important  in 
rear  wheel  drive  tractors.  Secondly,  there  is  the  transfer  of  weight 
from  the  implement  to  the  tractor  under  load.  .And,  thirdly,  there 
are  supplementary  weights  which  can  be  added  to  the  tractor. 

Transfer  of  weight  from  the  front  of  the  tractor  to  the  rear  takes 
place  at  any  time  the  tractor  is  operated  under  drawbar  load.  It 
happens  because  the  pulled  load  tends  to  rotate  the  front  of  the 
tractor  up  and  back  over  the  rear  axle.  .As  this  happens,  more 
weight  presses  down  on  the  rear  axle.  .Also  there  is  a  tendency  for 
the  engine  power  to  drive  the  engine  up  and  around  the  rear  axle. 
This  can  result  in  tractor  overturns  when  the  wheels  are  frozen  to 
the  ground  or  blocked  by  logs  or  in  a  ditch.  Enough  weight  must 
remain  on  the  front  wheels  for  proper  steering,  perhaps  \0*^  f . 

The  hitch  between  tractor  and  implement  may  also  be  used  to 
add  weight  to  the  tractor.  In  a  mounted  implement  much  of  the 
weight  of  the  implement  may  be  carried  by  the  tractor,  but  even 
a  trailed  implement  will  add  weight  if  the  line  of  pull  slopes  down 
from  tractor  to  implement.  Part  of  the  work  of  plowing,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  involves  lifting  the  soil,  and  by  adjusting  the  hitch  that  lift 
can  become  a  force  dow’nwards  on  the  tractor,  adding  weight.  In 
general,  if  the  hitch  position  on  the  implement  remains  the  same 
the  higher  the  hitch  point  dn  the  tractor  the  more  weight  is  trans¬ 
ferred.  A  higher  hitch  jxtint  has  a  second  effect.  It  tends  to  use  a 
point  beneath  the  rear  axle  of  the  tractor  as  a  fulcrum,  tending  to 
raise  the  front  of  the  tractor  and  transferring  more  of  the  weight 
from  the  front  of  the  tractor  onto  the  rear  axle. 

The  above  techniques  for  adding  weight  could  be  called  “live” 
weight  additions  because  the  increased  weight  only  occurs  when 
the  tractor  is  in  motion.  There  are  also  se\  eral  methods  of  adding 
“dead”  weight — techniques  which  add  to  the  gross  weight  of  the 
tractor.  Most  tractors  need  more  than  their  ow  n  weight  for  maxi¬ 
mum  traction  while  doing  heavy  work.  Tractors  ha\e  almost  dou¬ 
bled  their  horsepower  per  pound  of  weight  over  the  last  30  years. 
'Fhere  is  some  argument  that  manufacturei-s  should  make  their 
tractors  initially  heavier.  But  where  this  added  weight  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  it  is  expensive  to  install  and  to  move  around.  The  maximum 
added  weight  may  only  be  necessaiy  for  such  jobs  as  plowing  and 
disking.  There  are  other  times  when  too  much  added  weight  can  be 
a  disadvantage,  for  example,  if  soil  compaction  is  a  problem. 

The  ideal  source  of  additional  weight  to  a  tractor,  then,  will  be 
cheap,  easily  added,  and  also  easily  removed.  There  is  nothing 
availabltt  today  which  fits  all  of  these  requirements. 

The  most  easily  removed  weights  are  metal  frame  and  wheel 
weights  which  are  bolted  onto  the  tractor.  Bolted  to  the  rear 
wheels,  they  apply  weight  directly  to  the  driving  wheels.  Sectional 
w'eights  are  easiest  to  remove.  Weights  on  the  front  of  the  frame 
rely  partly  on  weight  transfer  from  the  front  of  the  tractor  to 
the  rear  to  increase  traction.  Certain  front  loading  operations 
may  require  that  the  tractor  have  weights  added  behind  the  rear 
axle  to  compensate  for  an  unbalancing  load  in  front.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  exceed  the  load  carrying  capacity  of  the  front 
wheels.  In  general,  these  weights  are  made  of  cast  iron  and  cost 
around  20^*  a  pound,  and  are  comparatively  easy  to  remove. 

The  second  method  of  adding  weight  is  to  fill  the  tires  with 
either  liquid  or  powder.  If  water  is  used  it  must  contain  S/a  pounds 
of  commercial  77-80%  flake  calcium  chloride  per  gallon  of  water 


And  there’s  no  question  about  the 
economic  value  of  the  Gorman-Rupp 
Pump-operated  irrigation  system  at 
Fairview  Evergreen  Nurseries,  Fair- 
view,  Pa.,  according  to  Neil  Hetz, 
partner  in  the  firm. 

"We’ve  actually  saved  thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  nursery  stock,’’ 
reported  Hetz,  "by  having  on  hand 
and  using  expediently  about  two 
miles  of  aluminum  irrigation  pipe 
and  sprinklers,  along  with  mobile 
power-and-pump  units. 

"About  five  years  ago  we  decided 
that  growing  seasons  were  changing 
around  here,  and  unseasonal  dryness, 
particularly  in  spring,  stood  to  ruin 
thousands  of  young  plants.  We’ve 
roughly  $10,000  tied  up  in  irrigation 
equipment,  if  not  more,’’  he  said, 
"but  we  continue  to  buy  more  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  important  to  our  work.” 

Fairview ’s  operation  consists  es¬ 
sentially  of  acquiring  rundown  farm 
acreage,  then  reclaiming  and  revital¬ 
izing  the  land  so  it  can  grow  nursery 
stock.  First  they  ditch  and  put  in 
drain  tile,  then  farm  the  piece  for  a 
few  years  to  bring  up  its  fertility. 

They’re  now  working  about  1000 
acres,  with  600  acres  in  nursery 
stock  (spruce,  pine,  firs,  junipers, 
yews,  ilex  and  so  forth).  They  keep 
300  to  400  beef  cattle  on  the  other 
400  acres,  along  with  the  farming 
activity.  The  cattle  manure  is  used  in 


building  up  the  land,  because  ever¬ 
green  stock  quickly  depletes  the  soil’s 
strength.  They  ship  their  stock  in 
semi-trailer  loads  all  over  the  U.  S., 
but  mostly  to  Chicago  and  Detroit, 
along  with  supplying  the  landscapers 
around  Erie. 

"We’ve  even  helped  our  produc¬ 
tion  when  digging  plants  and  balling 
them  for  market  w'ith  the  irrigation 
system,”  said  Mr.  Hetz  (that’s  him 
above,  driving  the  crawler  pulling  a 
transplanting  rig  lining  a  field  with 
upright  yew ) .  "If  the  ground’s  too 
dry  we  irrigate  it  a  w'hile,  and  then 
the  balling  goes  much  faster.” 

So,  Fairview  Nurseries  gets  a 
little  extra  advantage  from  their 
Gorman-Rupp  mobile,  engine- 
powered  irrigation  pumps.  Both 
units  are  illustrated  below  .  .  .  the 
3-inch  pump  at  the  right,  and  the 
800  gpm  6-inch  unit  at  the  left, 
pumping  out  of  a  6-million-gallon 
capacity  pond  the  firm  made  by 
hiring  a  contractor  to  rough  up  an 
earthen  dam. 

Fairview ’s  experience  with  them? 
Same  as  growers  everywhere  report 
about  Gorman-Rupp  Pumps:  simple, 
rugged,  alw'ays  reliably  on  the  job, 
with  the  least  possible  maintenance 
and  repair  costs.  Remember,  when 
you’re  planning  an  irrigation  system 
—see  your  local  Gorman-Rupp  Pump 
distributor. 


V.: 


PROBLEM:  To  reduce  wheel  slip. 


THE  GORMAN-RUPP  COMPANY 

305  Bowman  Street  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Gorman-Rupp  of  Canada  Limited,  St.  Thomas,  Ontario 
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REPORT 


to  protect  the  tire  from  freezins:  down  to  temperatures  of  30 
degrees  below  zero.  If  94^  calcium  chloride,  flake  or  pellet,  is 
used,  2.8  pounds  per  gallon  of  water  will  give  the  same  protection. 
The  powder  used  in  tires  to  add  weight  is  usually  barium  sulfate, 
pulverized  and  combined  with  a  drying  agent  to  prevent  it  from 
becoming  lumpy.  It  costs  from  6  to  10(*  a  pound,  whereas  cast  iron 
wheel  or  frame  weights  cost  14  to  30^  a  pound.  Since  the  tire  must 
be  completely  filled  with  powder  for  proper  operation,  the  total 
weight  is  adjusted  by  using  different  fx>wders— from  2  to  30  pounds 
a  gallon.  Either  powder  or  water  must  be  introduced  to  the  tire 
using  special  types  of  pumps,  and  the  filling  cost  may  be  anywhere 
from  $10  to  $30  per  tire.  Cost  of  powder  may  be  anywhere  from 
$30  to  $200.  Powder  must  be  added  until  it  completely  fills  the  tire. 
Uusally  20%  of  air  must  be  left  in  a  tire  that  is  water  filled,  al¬ 
though  some  tire  companies  recommend  90  and  100%  fills.  A  good 
rule  is  to  fill  with  water  until  the  level  reaches  the  top  of  the  rim; 
this  makes  damage  to  the  tire  less  likely. 

Both  water  and  powder  are  troublesome  to  remove  from  the 
tire,  and  few  fanners  will  want  to  take  the  trouble.  Probably  the 
ideal  way  to  use  these  filled  tires  is  to  have  two  sets  of  w'heels,  one 
to  be  used  for  plowing  and  heavy  work,  and  another  to  be  used 
for  light  field  work  and  general  fann  use.  A  wheel  thus  loaded 
with  liquid  or  powder  is  ver\’  heavy.  Removing  it  may  take  several 
men  or  a  crane.  Powder  weights  of  more  than  15-20  lbs.  gallon  can 
overload  the  tires  on  some  tractors. 

Sfeel  Lu^s  may  be  fastened  to  the  wheels  of  rubber-tired  trac¬ 
tors  so  that  they  extend  beyond  the  end  of  the  rubber  lugs.  They 
may  be  useful  under  extreme  conditions,  but  they  will  also  increase 
the  rolling  resistance  of  the  tractor,  thus  taking  up  power.  In  very 
soft,  fluffy,  or  sandy  soils  they  may  do  more  hann  than  good. 

Differential  Locks  are  available  on  several  of  the  foreign  trac¬ 
tors  imported  into  the  United  States  today.  This  lock  eliminates 
the  rear  axle  differential  so  that  both  rear  wheels  turn  together  on 
a  solid  axle.  Thus  both  wheels  must  grip,  or  slip,  together.  This 
may  be  useful  where  one  wheel  continually  slips  more  than  the 
other,  as  in  plowing  where  the  land  wheel  tends  ’to  slip  more  than 


the  furrow  wheel.  However,  this  slippage  can  also  be  overcome  by 
adding  more  weight  to  the  land  wheel.  Research  has  shown  360 
lbs.  of  land  wheel  weight  improves  traction  as  much  as  a  dif¬ 
ferential  lock  in  normal  U.  S.  field  conditions. 

Height  of  Lugs  has  some  effect  on  traction.  High  lugs  outper¬ 
form  low  lugs  in  loam  soils;  the  low  lugs  are  better  in  sandy  soils. 
On  clays  there  is  little  difference  between  the  two.  In  all  cases  the 
effects  are  extremely  small,  less  than  5%.  The  high  lugs  usually 
have  longer  life,  and  in  mud  dig  down  to  solid  soil  more  rapidly. 

Rim  Width  does  not  measurably  affect  the  drawbar  pull  a  pneu¬ 
matic  tire  will  deliver,  if  the  weight  of  the  tire  is  constant.  But  tires 
on  wide  rims  will  hold  more  liquid  or  powder  ballast.  Any  differ¬ 
ence  in  performance  is  due  to  the  added  weight,  not  rim  width. 
Similarly,  an  increase  in  the  width  of  the  tire  does  not  increase 
drawbar  pull  if  overall  diameter,  inflation  pressure  and  weight  are 
the  same. 

Overall  Diameter  affects  traction.  Increasing  the  diameter  in¬ 
creases  the  drawbar  pull  a  tire  will  deliver.  The  effect  is  ver\'  small. 

Four-wheel  Drive  puts  all  of  the  tractor  weight  on  driving 
wheels  and  thus  increases  the  drawbar  pull  over  that  of  a  two-wheel 
driv'e  tractor  of  equal  weight.  Even  more  gain  is  achieved  if  the 
wheels  “track” — or  the  rear  wheels  follow  in  the  same  pattern  the 
front  ones  make.  I’his  decreases  rolling  resistance,  leaving  more 
power  available  for  work.  It  also  is  a  great  help  to  have  implements 
“track”  with  the  tractor,  where  possible.  There  are  some  disadvan¬ 
tages  to  four-wheel  drive  when  turning  under  a  heavy  load. 

Recapped  and  Relugged  Tires  should  perform  the  same  as  new 
tires  of  the  same  dimensions,  assuming  they  have  a  sound  carcass. 

Radial  Ply  Tires  in  some  tests  have  pulled  10  to  20%  more 
than  conventional  tires  of  the  same  size  and  containing  the  same 
weight  and  inflation.  However,  due  to  other  problems,  such  as 
lower  durability  and  higher  costs,  radial  ply  should  still  be  con¬ 
sidered  experimental. 

Transmission  Design  will  nonnally  have  no  effect  on  traction. 


THE  FASTEST,  AND  CHEAPEST  METHODS  OF  TRANSPORTING  AND  SPREADING  MANURE 


MODEL  2Q0-T  TRUCK  MOUNTED  SPREADER 

(Capacity  200  Bu.  A.S.A.E.  Standard) 


I  uU  F.  O.  B.  Bucyrus,  Ohio 

EASILY  MOUNTED  ON  ANY  IV2-  OR  2-TON  CHASSIS! 

A  combination  spreader  and  self-unloading  wagon  that  fits 
today’s  needs  for  low-cost  material  handling  in  dairying, 
stock  feeding,  and  general  farming.  It  gives  you  accurate 
spreading,  large  load  capacity,  and  the  advantage  of  truck 
speeds  in  transportation!  Also  being  a  dual  purpose  hauler 
(spreader  and  self-unloading  wagon),  one  unit  can  do  all 
your  hauling  or  unloading  jobs  with  one  single  investment 
in  equipment. 


EASILY  CONVERTED  TO 
SELF  -  UNLOADING  UNIT 

Beaters  are  easily  removed.  Your 
truck  is  then  a  self-unloader.  With 
addition  of  extension  sides  and  end 
gate,  you  have  a  high-capacity  truck 
bed  to  haul  chopped  forage,  corn, 
small  grains  —  and  unload  without 
scooping! 


THE  COBEY  ECONOMY  CHAMP 

\  MORE  FOR  LESS  MONEY  THAN 
\  ANY  SPREADER  YOU  CAN  BUY! 


I  THE  COBEY  CORPORATION  ~  Gallon,  Ohio 
I  Yes,  send  me,  without  obligation,  full  details  of 
I  Q  Your  200  Bu.  P-T-O  Truck  AAounted  Spreader 
I  IZI  Your  Economy  Chomp  120  Bu.  P-T-O  Spreader 


Rural  Route  or  Street 


THE  COBEY  CORPORATION  -  Gallon,  Ohio 


Today  you*ve  done  25  hours  work  in  9! 


Six  o’clock  and  time  to  unhitch.  You  feel  good  at 
day’s  end  because  with  your  Cat  D6b  Tractor  you’ve 
accomplished  almost  as  much  field  work  as  three  men 
and  three  ordinary  wheel  tractors. 

You  let  the  D6’s  93  horsepower  and  19  square  feet 
of  ground-gripping  tracks  backed  by  its  ability  to 
work  day-in,  day-out  without  delay  or  trouble— do 
the  work  for  you. 

Many  thousands  of  leading  farmers  have  tried  the 
D6,  and  found  it  can  easily  plow  37-42  acres  per  day, 
depending  on  soil  conditions;  pull  30'  of  tandem  disk 
or  field  cultivators  to  fit  110  acres  of  seedbed  per  day; 
work  where  wheels  fear  to  tread;  handle  many  extra 
jobs  with  its  bulldozer. 


This  means  they — and  you — can  get  into  your 
fields  when  the  ground  is  ready,  finish  up  faster.  Farm 
your  land  with  less  help,  at  lower  cost.  You’ll  have 
time  left  for  other  necessary  spring  work. 

'Try  a  Caterpillar  track-type  Tractor  on  your  farm 
this  spring.  Ask  your  Caterpillar  Dealer  to  analyze 
your  farm  power  requirements  and  demonstrate  the 
Caterpillar  Farm  Tractor  and  equipment  you  need ! 

Cat  D6b  Tractor  features  include:  Choice 
of  independent  gasoline  starting  engine  or  direct  electric 
starting  •  Exclusive  Cat  oil  clutch  capable  of  going  years 
without  adjustment  •  Lifetime  lubricated  rollers  and 
idlers  that  need  no  further  lubrication  until  rebuilding. 
CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO.,  6ENERAL  OFFICES,  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS,  U.S.A. 


CATERPILLAR 


Needed  by  1975:  Food  and  fiber  to  care 
for  our  235,000,000  population. 


WRITE  OR  ASK  YOUR  OEALER  FOR  MORE  FACTS: 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

Dept.  01,  Peoria,  III. 

The  Caterpillar  system  of  farming  sounds  good  I  Send  me  information 
on  the  following; 


□  New  work- 
styled  06b 


The  all-new 


□  D4C  Tractor 


□ 


Bargain  acres 
for  your  farm 


Name _ 

Addresi 
City _ 


.Stati 
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PROBLEM:  To  determine  the 
profit  or  loss  on  the  individual 
enterjjrises  that  constitute  a 
farming  operation. 

BACKGROUND:  As  farming 
shifted  from  a  way  of  life  to  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  cash  basis,  the  need 
arose  for  farmers  to  know  the 
cost  of  producing  crops  and  livestock.  This  need  has  been  intensi¬ 
fied  in  agriculture’s  struggle  against  the  cost  price  squeeze.  To 
determine  the  cost  of  producing  any  given  item,  every  individual 
cost,  be  it  feed,  or  fertilizer,  or  an  appropriate  share  of  the  opera¬ 
tor’s  telephone  bill  should  be  reckoned. 

In  practice,  the  discipline  necessary  to  keep  every’  record  and 
to  analyze  and  apportion  costs  would  make  this  method  too  cum¬ 
bersome  for  most  farmers.  To  overcome  this,  short  aits  have  been 
de\  ised  for  apportioning  such  general  costs  as  overhead,  power  and 
transportation,  and  soil  maintenance.  The  follow'-ng  method  is 
one  worked  out  by  Opekasit,  Inc.,  of  Hamilton.  Ohio^  a  farm  man¬ 
agement  service.  This  method  works  Neiy  well  for  fanns  in  the 
eastern  Com  Belt  using  conventional  methods  of  planting  and 
har\esting  com.  It  would  w’ork  less  well  in  the  western  Com  Belt 
where  oats  are  considered  a  cash  crop,  in  the  South  where  land 
management  is  different,  or  even  in  the'  eastern  section  of  the  Corn 
Belt  using  wheel  track  planting  instead  of  conventional  planting. 
The  system  does,  however,  lend  itself  to  adaptation  to  conditions 
and  crops  existing  in  any  part  of  the  L^nited  States. 

MATERIALS:  The  value  of  the  system  hinges  on  the  accuracy 
of  tile  recoixls  kept.  Eastern  Corn  Belt  farming  normally  consists 
of  crops  and  livestock.  The  crop  rotation  ordinarily  includes  corn, 
w’heat,  soybeans  and  pasture.  Livestock  consists  of  beef  cattle  and 
hogs.  Cost  accounting  for  a  dairy  opieration  is  somewhat  different. 

Major  sources  of  income  are  corn,  wheat,  soybeans,  beef  and 
hogs.  Minor  sources  of  income,  such  as  oats,  hay,  straw,  govern¬ 
ment  payTnents  for  soil  conservation  work,  are  often  byproducts 
of  the  five  major  income  sources  and  are  accounted  for  as  such. 
.\11  farm  expenses  are  charged  to  the.se  major  sources  of  income. 
The  proper  distribution  of  these  expenses  is  the  art  of  cost  analysis. 
Most  farm  expenses  can  be  distributed  to  the  proper  enterprises 
from  the  original  invoice,  or  purchase  order.  These  include  such 
items  as  seed,  fertilizer,  feed,  equipment  repairs,  etc.  To  distribute 
labor  costs,  weekly  timesheets  for  each  employee  must  be  kept 
The  timesheet  must  show  the  total  hours  per  week  worked  on  eacli 
project.  An  annual  summary  of  the  timesheets  shows  the  total 
labor  cost  by  project.  A  daily  feed  record  should  bt*  kept  for  each 
livestock  enterprise,  showing  quantities  of  hay,  grain,  protein  sup¬ 
plements,  etc.,  that  are  fed  to  each  enterprise. 

One  of  the  most  important  sets  of  records  is  the  farm  inv’entories. 
Cost  accounting  records  require  that  both  quantity  values  and  dol¬ 
lar  values  of  inventory  be  kept.  Taking  corn  as  an  example  of  the 
inventory  record  that  must  be  kept  for  each  crop,  the  amount  and 
the  dollar  value  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  plus  corn 
purchases,  plus  com  raised,  less  corn  sales,  less  corn  on  hand  at 
year-end  will  show  the  amount  and  dollar  value  of  corn  fed  during 
the  year.  The  total  bushels  of  com  fed  obtained  from  the  inventory 
sheet  should  agree  with  the  total  taken  from  the  daily  feed  cards. 
Quite  often  some  adjustment  must  be  made  to  allosv  for  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  weights,  shrinkage  and  moistures  of  the  corn. 

Quantity  values  for  liv-estock  projects  are  recorded  in  pounds. 
This  is  done  in  order  to  obtain  the  total  pounds  of  meat  produced 
during  the  year.  Total  pounds  on  hand  at  the  year’s  end,  plus  total 
pounds  sold,  less  pounds  purchased  and  pounds  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  will  result  in  total  pounds  produced. 

As  with  the  other  sections  of  the  inventory,  a  dollar  value  must 
be  applied  to  the  livestock  enterprises.  Here  again,  a  plus  or  minus 
inventory’  is  determined  and  is  added  to  the  total  livestock  sales. 
This  is  done  on  a  pound  basis.  In  hogs,  for  example,  an  average 
must  be  made  for  the  pound  value  of  old  sows  and  weanling  pigs, 
as  well  as  market-weight  hogs. 

TECHNIQUES:  The  average  farm  has  approximately  25  sepa¬ 
rate  classifications  of  expenses.  These  expenses  can  be  consolidated 
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into  8  basic  expense  categories 
on  eastern  Com  Belt  farms,  5  of 
which  have  been  determined  by 
the  major  sources  of  income.  In 
addition  to  corn,  wheat,  soy¬ 
beans,  cattle,  and  hogs,  an  over¬ 
head  cost,  a  power  and  trans¬ 
portation  cost,  and  a  soil  main¬ 
tenance  cost  have  been  added.  These  3  classifications  provide  short¬ 
cuts  for  recording  those  expenses  which  cannot  immediately  be 
charged  to  the  five  major  sources  of  income. 

I’he  distribution  of  these  shortcut  classifications  is  the  next  step 
in  the  cost  analysis.  This  is  done  by  determining  factors  to  establish 
the  cost  to  each  of  the  major  sources  of  income  on  a  percentage 
basis.  Nonnally,  the  corn,  w’heat,  and  beans  w’ill  absorb  of 

overhead  costs.  The  assignment  of  the  preponderance  of  overhead 
to  crops  rather  than  to  livestock  is  based  on  the  capital  value  of 
crop  land  as  compared  to  the  capital  investment  in  livestock. 

Power  and  transportation  costs  are  distributed  to  corn,  wheat, 
beans,  and  soil  maintenance  by  the  use  of  other  predetermined 
factors.  These  factors  ha\e  been  worked  out  by  a  study  of  the 
actual  machine  usage  needed  to  produce  an  acre  of  that  crop. 

The  total  soil  maintenance  cost  is  the  last  of  the  shortcut  ex¬ 
pense  accounts  that  must  be  distributed.  This  account  lumps  to¬ 
gether  all  of  the  costs  of  maintaining  the  soil,  including  tiling  a 
field,  repair  of  tile  drainage  systems,  terracing,  liming,  growing 
an  oat  crop,  and  a  pasture  crop.  The  factors  which  pro-rate  this 
expense  to  the  com,  wheat,  or  soybean  crops  have  been  worked  out 
by  Opekasit  on  the  basis  of  economic  and  agronomic  studies  show¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  soil  fertility  and  productivity  each  crop  takes. 

A  listing  of  expenses  normally  allocated  to  these  three  temporary 
expenses,  prior  to  distribution  are  as  follows: 

Power  &  Transportation  Soil  Maintenance 


1.  Labor 

2.  Gas  &  Oil 

3.  Equipment  Repairs 

4.  Custom  hire 

5.  Machinery 

Depreciation 


1.  Labor 

2.  Seed 

3.  Fertili’zer 

4.  Supplies 

5.  Miscellaneous 

6.  Manure  Charge 

7.  Inventory 

Variance 


Overhead 

1.  Labor 

2.  Building  Repairs 
3«  Insurance 
♦.  Utilities 

5.  Taxes 

6.  Employee  Insurance 

7.  Interest 

8.  Building  Depreciation 

In  some  instances  there  are  some  items  of  income  that  should 
be  credited  to  these  expenses  before  a  distribution  is  made.  Rental 
income,  for  instance,  should  be  credited  to  overhead ;  sales  of  oats 
or  hay  to  soil  maintenance  and  custom  income  to  power  and  trans¬ 
portation.  Manure  charge  under  soil  maintenance  is  credited  pro¬ 
portionally  to  the  livestock  projects. 

Overhead  expenses  are  distributed  first.  The  total  overhead  ex¬ 
pense  is  allocated  to  crops  and  livestock  on  the  percentage  basis 
previously  detennined.  Power  and  transportation  costs  are  next 
distributed.  Soil  maintenance  costs  are  the  last  to  be  transferred. 
These,  too,  are  charged  to  crops  and  livestock  on  a  predetermined 
basis.  After  completion  of  the  transfers  of  the  three  temporary 
classifications  of  expenses,  the  expenses  shown  for  the  five  major 
sources  of  income  will  normally  be  as  follows : 


Corn  Wheat  Soybeans 

Labor  Labor  Labor 

Seed  Seed  Seed 

Fertilizer  Fertilizer  Fertilizei 

Power  &  Trans.  Power  &  Trans.  Power  &  Trans. 
Soil  Maint.  Soil  M.niit.  Soil  Maint. 

Overhead  Overhead  Overhead 

(Minus) 

Straw  Credit 


Cattle 

Labor 

Vet.  Services 
Feed 

Equip.  Rprs. 
Supplies 
Feed  Usaije 
Depreciation 
Manqre  Credit 
Overhead 


Hogs 

Labor 

Vet.  Services 
Feed 

Equip.  Rprs. 
Supplies 
Feed  Usafje 
Depreciation 
Manure  Credit 
Overhead 


We  are  now  in  a  position  to  apply  the  costs  for  each  project  to 
the  income  for  each  and  determine  a  profit  or  loss  per  project. 
Example:  To  see  how’  this  would  work  we  take  a  375-acre  farm 
with  the  land  being  used  as  follows:  Com  170  acres,  Soybeans  50 
acres.  Wheat  30  acres.  Oats  and  Rotation  Meadow  75  acres,  Per¬ 
manent  Pasture,  lanes,  lots,  etc.  50  acres.  Fifty  head  of  feeder 
cattle,  and  a  fiO-sow  herd  farrow’ing  twice  a  year  are  thei  livestock 
projects. 

The  example  is  limited  to  the  com  crop.  The  principles  apply 
to  all  crops. 

Labor:  Timesheets  show’  the  hours  spent  on  the  com  crop.  In¬ 
cluded  W’ill  be  the  time  preparing  corn  land;  planting,  fertilizing, 
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VertagrBeri  increases  potato 
profits  $11,776  for  Texas  Grower 


Here’s  the  dramatic  way  in  which 
Coleman  D.  McSpadden,  a  top 
grower  of  Hereford,  Texas,  found 
out  the  true  value — the  "dollars 
and  cents’’  value  —  of  Armour 
Vertagreen.  Mr.  McSpadden  says: 

"We  had  two  fields  of  potatoes, 
one  32  acre  plot  and  one  36  acre 
plot.  We  blend  a  lot  of  our  own  fer¬ 
tilizer  mixes,  so  we  mixed  our  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  put  this  mix  on  the  36 
acre  plot.  Then  we  put  the  same 
number  of  units  of  Armour  Verta¬ 
green  10-20-10  on  the  32  acre  plot, 
in  the  ratio  of  800  lb.  per  acre.  We 
planted  the  same  variety  of  potato, 
with  the  same  planter,  the  same 
farm,  the  same  irrigation  well,  in 
fact  we  made  every  effort  to  have 
the  conditions  as  nearly  alike  as 
we  covild,  trying  to  prove  to  our¬ 
selves  that  our  own  mix  was  at 


ARMOUR  AGRIC 


least  as  good  as  Armour  Vertagreen. 

"The  results  were  amazing!  We 
harvested  37M%  more  potatoes 
per  acre  from  the  plot  fertilized 
with  Vertagreen  than  we  did  from 
the  plot  fertilized  with  our  ’home 
mix’.  We  were  lucky  in  having  an 
exceedingly  high  market  when  we 
dug  these  two  plots,  and  the  po¬ 
tatoes  harvested  from  the  Verta¬ 
green  plot  paid  us  $375  MORE 
PER  ACRE  than  the  other  plot, 
at  an  increased  cost  for  Vertagreen 


of  only  $7.00  per  acre.  Nice  extra 
profit!’’ 

Yes  indeed!  Spectacular  testi¬ 
mony  from  another  forward-look¬ 
ing  farmer  that  "it  isn’t  how  little 
a  fertilizer  costs,  but  how  much  it 
does  that  coimts.’’As  Mr.  McSpad¬ 
den  knows,  the  proof  is  in  the 
profits.  See  your  Armour  agent  for 
Vertagreen  and  prove  to  yourself, 
the  profitable  way,  that  Armour 
Vertagreen  ta  worth  more  be" 
cause  It  does  morel 


U 


There's  an 
Armour  fertilizer 
for  every 
growing  need 


LTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
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We  rupture  our 
plastic  pipe  so  yours  won’t 

This  explosion  marks  the  end  of  the  short  but  useful 
life  of  a  piece  of  USS  National  Polyethylene  Pipe. 

We  deliberately  burst  it  during  a  test  with  pressure  that 
would  greatly  exceed  the  strain  of  normal  service. 

The  section  of  Polyethylene  Pipe  was  submerged 
in  heated  water;  then  more  water  was  forced  into  the 
pipe  until  it  burst.  The  pressure  was  much  greater  than 
specifications.  Tests  like  this  prove  to  us  that  the 
National  Polyethylene  Pipe  we  make  is  more  than 
strong  enough  for  use  on  your  farm. 

USS  National  Polyethylene  Pipe  unrolls  like  a  hose, 
resists  acids,  alkalies  and  rot,  performs  efficiently  in 
a  temperature  range  of  — 90®F.  to  +120°F.,  and  won’t 
crack  or  break  in  sub-zero  weather. 

USS  National  Polyethylene  Pipe  comes  in  lengths  up  to 
400',  in  diameters  from  to  6".  Insert  fittings  are 
also  available.  Write  National  Tube  Division, 

United  States  Steel,  525  William  Penn  Place, 

Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

USS  and  National  are  registered  trademarks 


National  Tube 
Division  of 
United  States  Steel 


Columbia-Geneva  Steel  Division,  San  Francisco,  Pacific  Coast  Distributors 
United  States  Steel  Export  Company,  New  York 


and  cultivating;  harvesting  the  crop;  stor¬ 
ing  or  hauling  it  to  the  local  elevator. 

If  the  time  involved  is  hired  time,  the 
actual  labor  cost  is  used.  If  the  time  is  that 
of  the  farm  operator,  a  cost  is  assigned  ap¬ 
proximating  what  he  could  make  at  another 
occupation  taking  into  account  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  living  costs,  transportation,  etc. 

In  our  example,  the  labor  cost  is  $1173. 
Seed  The  only  cost  here  would  be  the  seed 
corn  actually  purchased  for  this  crop  year. 
Seed  cost  in  our  example  is  $340. 

(Note — In  certain  crops  such  as  wheat,  where 
the  seed  may  be  saved  instead  of  purchased,  a  cost 
based  on  current  market  values  of  cleaned,  treated 
No.  2  grain  would  have  to  be  assigned  to  this  seed. ) 

Fertilizer:  Fertilizer  cost  would  be  the  total 
of  all  fertilizer  purchased  during  the  corn 
year  for  application  to  the  corn  ground  or 
crop  itself.  The  cost  in  our  example  is  $25 17. 
Overhead  The  total  overhead  cost  for  the 
sample  farm  is  $3050.  It  was  determined 
that  this  should  be  distributed  80%  to  crops, 
and  20%  to  livestock.  The  com  crop  share 
of  this  expense  was  computed  as  follows: 


Crop 

Acres 

%  of  Crop  Land  Amount 

Corn 

170 

68.00 

$1659 

Wheat 

30 

12.00 

293 

Soybeans 

50 

20.00 

488 

250 

100.00 

$2440 

Power  and  Machinery:  Total  Machinery 
and  Equipment  cost  for  the  farm  is  $5415. 
An  Opekasit  factor  for  the  eastern  Corn 
Belt  gives  a  weighted  distribution  of  ma¬ 
chine  use  based  on  .nnount  of  wear  and  tear 
on  machinery  for  each  crop.  This  applies 
to  corn  when  machines  are  used  in  a  con¬ 
ventional  manner.  This  factor  would  not 
apply  if,  for  example,  wheel  track  planting 
with  chemical  weed  control  were  used.  The 
factor  is  used  to  multiply  the  acres  devoted 
to  the  crop  to  give  a  weighted  totaU 

Corn  has  a  factor  of  2.5,  Wheat  1.5,  Soy¬ 
beans  2.0,  and  Soil  Maintenance  Acres  1.0. 

The  cost  of  power  and  machinery  is  cal¬ 
culated  as  follows: 

Weighted  %  of 


Crop 

Factor 

Acres 

Total 

Total 

Cost 

Corn 

2.5 

170 

425 

65.9 

$3568 

Wheat 

1.5 

30 

45 

7.0 

379 

Beans 

2.0 

50 

100 

15.5 

839 

Soil  Maint. 

1.0 

75 

75 

11.6 

629 

645 

100.0 

$5415 

Column  (3)  is  obtained  by  multiplying  column 
(1)  times  column  (2).  Column  (4)  lists  the  per¬ 
centage  that  the  amount  in  column  (3)  for  each 
crop  is  of  the  total  of  column  ( 3 ) .  Colunrn  ( 5 )  is 
the  total  power  and  machinery  cost  of  $5415 
multiplied  by  the  percentage  in  column  (4). 

Soil  Maintenance:  Soil  maintenance  cost  is 
$2009,  calulated  as  follows : 

Weighted  %  of 


Crop 

Factor 

Acres 

Total 

Total 

Cost 

Corn 

6 

170 

1020 

85.0 

$2009 

Wheat 

1 

30 

30 

2.5 

60 

Soybeans 

3 

50 

150 

12.5 

295 

1200 

100.0 

$2364 

Column  totals  are  obtained  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  power  and  transportation 
totals.  The  factors  are  based  on  the  esti¬ 
mated  drain  of  the  crop  on  soil  fertility. 
Upon  completion  of  the  distribution  of 
the  soil  maintenance  costs,  we  have  the 
following  cost  of  production : 

{Continued  on  page  114) 


with  your  breeders  and  their  young. . . 


fortifying  rations  with  'Clovite' pays 


Vitamin-rich  ‘Clovite’  is  the  ideal 
health  booster  for  all  young  stock. 
It  helps  calves,  pigs,  lambs,  foals, 
chicks  and  poults  get  off  to  a  sturdy, 
disease-resistant  start.  ‘Clovite’  mixes 
readily  with  all  types  of  farm  feeds. 
Actually  improves  their  palatability. 
Rich  in  vitamins  A,  D  and  B12.  Also 
supplies  thiamine,  riboflavin,  niacin, 
choline  and  pantothenic  acid.  Daily 


feeding  of  ‘Clovite’  helps  promote 
health,  build  disease  resistance  and 
speed  growth. 

In  addition  to  its  values  for  young 
animals,  ‘Clovite’  has  been  found  to 
enhance  breeding  eflSciency  in  ma¬ 
ture  stock.  In  cases  of  poor  concep¬ 
tion  rates  caused  by  nutritional  de¬ 
ficiencies,  ‘Clovite’  will  often  bring 
about  marked  improvement.  ‘Clovite’ 


is  also  a  wonderful  conditioner  for 
show  animals  and  saddle  horses. 

Available  through  veterinarians 
everywhere  in  25  lb.  pails  and  100  lb. 
drums.  The  amount  of  ‘Clovite’  to  use 
depends  on  the  vitamin  needs  of  the 
individual  animals  or  flock,  and  your 
veterinarian  is  qualified  to  give  spe¬ 
cific  feeding  advice. 

FORT  DODGE  LABORATORIES,  FORT  DODGE,  IOWA 


Consult  your 
veterinarian 

—he  knows  best, 
what’s  best 


Clovite 

High-potency  vitamin  supplement 


Contains  both  oil  and  water-soluble 
vitamins,  in  a  golden  yellow  fish-oil 
and  vegetable-oil  meal  base  which 
conserves  the  vitamin  properties. 


Save  as  much  as  ^157  on  price 

'61  FORD  PICKUPS 


\<*u’  4-wlieel  Drive  IMekiips 

Priced  to  save  you  plenty,  Ford  4x4’s 
come  in  V&-  and  %-ton  capacities.  They’re 
tougher  than  ever  for  '61,  including  new, 
stronger  frame  .  .  .  new  optional  heavy- 
duty  front  axle! 


New  Falcon  Pickup 

Priced  as  much  as  $231*  below  leading 
conventional  pickups!  Delivered  over  30 
mpg  in  certified  tests!  Saves  as  much  as 
15%  on  insurance!  Aluminized  mufflers 
last  up  to  3  times  longer!  Roomy  6-foot 
box  and  Falcon  comfort  make  it  a  fine 
farm  family  truck. 


FO  R 

TRUCKS 

COST  LESS 


YOUR  FORD  DEALER  S 
"CERTIFIED  ECONOMY 
BOOK”  PROVES  IT 
FOR  SURE 


FODD  DIVISION. 


rn 


$219  on  gas,$l50  on  tires ! 


New  low  costs,  new  looks,  new  loadspace— you  get  ’em 
all  in  ’61  Ford  pickups!  They  give  you  up  to  16%  more 
loadspace  in  new,  bigger  6V2-  and  8-foot  Styleside 
bodies!  Easier  loading— thanks  to  a  new  wide  tailgate 
with  positive  snap  latches.  Easier  riding,  too,  with  new 
longer  wheelbase  and  insulated  cab.  But  above  all,  these 
new  ’61  Fords  are  built  to  save  you  money,  big  money! 

SAVE  ON  PRICE!  Ford  Stylesides  are  priced  up 
to  $157^  below  all  comparable  pickups!  That’s 
certified— based  on  latest  available  manufac¬ 
turers’  suggested  retail  delivered  prices! 

SAVE  ON  GAS!  In  independent  tests.  Ford  Six 
engines  beat  all  leading  makes,  scored  up  to 
27%  better  gas  mileage.  Savings;  up  to  146 
gallons  a  year _ $219  in  50,000  miles! 

SAVE  ON  TIRES!  Certified  tests  have  proved 
that,  on  Ford’s  true  truck  suspension,  front 
tires  last  up  to  twice  as  long  as  on  some  other 


makes.  In  50,000  miles,  this  can  mean  $150! 


NEW  ROAD  STABILITY - 
4-inch-longer  wheelbase, 
new  huskier  frame,  for  new 
riding  and  handling  ease! 

NEW  ONE-PIECE  DESIGN 

joins  cab  and  body  into  a 
single  stronger  unit.  Looks 
smarter . . .  lasts  longer! 


*Based  on  o  comparison  of  latest  available 
manufacturers’  suggested  retoil  delivered  prices. 


New  Six  En^ne 


for  America’s  toughest  two-tonners! 


Now  ,  .  .  the  extra  power  of  big  262-inch  dis¬ 
placement,  plus  certified  gas  savings!  Over 
8%  more  mpg  in  tests  with  Ford’s  principal 
competitor  in  the  two-ton  field!  New  tough¬ 
ness,  too:  new  stouter  frame  .  .  .  new 
sturdier  cab  .  .  .  new  smoother  riding 
springs,  with  true  truck  suspension  that 
can  give  up  to  twice  the  front  tire  life  of 
other  types! 


SHELL 


Of  all  the  pests  that  attack  corn— soil 
insects  usually  take  first  place  as  the  most 
damaging.  Each  year  the  losses  attrib¬ 
uted  to  these  underground  marauders 
run  into  many  millions  of  dollars.  How¬ 
ever,  now  yield  losses  due  to  soil  pests 
are  on  the  wane.  The  reason:  more  and 
more  growers  are  treating  their  fields 
with  aldrin  insecticide. 

Aldrin  applied  in  early  season  knocks 
out  destructive  soil  insects  such  as  wire- 
worms,  rootworms,  white  grubs,  seed 
corn  maggots,  cutworms  and  many  other 
soil  pests  before  they  cause  serious  dam¬ 
age.  It  is  easy  to  use  as  a  spray,  granules 
or  in  a  time-  and  labor-saving  fertilizer 
mix.  Economical,  too;  a  single  application 
controls  soil  insects  for  an  entire  season. 

This  season  get  a  head  start  toward 
lower  production  costs  —  bigger  corn 
yields.  Use  aldrin!  Aldrin  is  available 
under  well-known  brand  names  from 
your  insecticide  dealer.  Why  not  order 
your  supply  today  —come  harvest  you’ll 
be  glad  you  did. 


Shell  Chemical 

COMPANY 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 
110  West  51st  Street,  New  York  20,  New  York 


Moneygrubs 


are  the  evil 


of  all  roots 


PIONEER  Hybrid  Seed  Corn  is  produced  by  the  following  companies: 


Pioneer  Hi>Bred  Corn  Co. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Garst  &  Thomas  Hybrid  Corn  Co 
Coon  Rapids,  Iowa 


Pioneer  Hi-Bred  Com  Co. 

of  Illinois:  Princeton,  III. 


Pioneer  Corn  Co.,  Inc. 
Tipton,  Indiana 


©PIONEER  IS  A  REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK  OF  THE  PIONEER  HI-BRED  CORN  CO. 


PLANT  SEED  CORN 

THIS  SPRING  ... 

It  will  be  more  profitable  for  you 
at  harvest  time  next  fall! 


Gehl  gives  you 


•  •  • 


YDUR  MUCHINEmr  DOUAR! 

From  engineering  to  construction . . .  from  capacity  to  durability  and  long 
life . . .  Gehl  gives  you  more  for  your  machinery  dollar.  Each  machine  is  en¬ 
gineered  to  do  the  job  better  and  faster.  Gehl  equipment  is  built  ruggedly 
. . .  you  won’t  have  to  baby  it . . .  it’s  built  to  take  rough  conditions  and  long 
hours  of  work  year  after  year.  Knowing  that  time  is  important  Gehl  designs 
machines  for  top  capacity . . .  built  to  deliver  it  year  in,  year  out,  season  after 
season.  Time  and  money-saving  features  are  the  trademark  of  the  Gehl 
line.  O  The  Chop- All  with  new  hay  pick-up,  swallows  big  windrows  from 
16  ft.  swaths,  saves  time  in  the  field . . .  radial  shearing  gives  you  the  short¬ 
est  cut  forage  to  save  storage  space  and  gives  you  better  feed.  O  Gehl’s 
Cure-All  hay  conditioner  with  ribbed-rubber  roller  and  instant  pressure 
release  speeds  hay  drying . . .  gives  you  trouble-free,  wrap-free  service. 

O  The  Gehl  72  is  the  6-foot  chopper  at  the  5-foot  price . . .  with  exclusive 
unitized  knife  and  fan  construction.  O  Gehl’s  ton-a-minute  Self-Un¬ 
loading  Forage  Box  is  the  perfect  labor-saving  partner  for  all  crop  handling 
jobs.  O  With  the  Self-Propelled  Chop-All,  40  acres  seem  like  4  to  get 
crops  in  when  time  counts.  O  Gehl’s  400  Recutter  takes  up  to  400 
bushels  of  ear  corn  per  hour  and  cuts  it  to  the  degree  of  fineness  you  want 
for  livestock  feed.  O  Sixty  tons  of  forage  per  hour  from  wagon  to  silo 
or  barn  is  easy  work  for  Gehl  Hi-Throw  blowers.  Models  include  a  10-ft. 
trough,  3-ft.  trough  and  the  auger-fed  Hopper  Hi-Throw.  O  The  Mix- 
All  grinds,  mixes  and  delivers  2  tons  of  feed  in  minutes.  Try  one  or  the 
whole  family  of  Gehl  machines  and  you’ll  know  why  the  Gehl  line  is 
America’s  leading  line  of  forage  and  feed  handling  equipment.  Look  over 
the  Gehl  line  at  your  dealer  and  you’ll  see  how  you  can  get  more  for  your 
machinery  dollar. 


GEHL 


102  YEARS 
OF  SERVICE 


GEHL  BROS.  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

D«pt.  TB-21-1,  West  B«nd,  WiKonsin 

Please  send  me  details  on  the  machines  checked  below 
Q  Chop-All  Q  Cure-All  Hoy  Conditioner  Q  72  Chopper 
Q  Self-Unloading  Forage  Box  Q  Self-Propelled  Chop-All 
Q  400  Recutter  Q  Hi-Throw  Blowers  Q  Mix-All  Feedmoker 


ROUTE . TOWN 


STATE . am  a  student 


GRASS  INCUBATOR 

More  and  more  forward-looking  dairymen  are  feeding  lush  green 
grass  grown  from  seed  in  just  six  days.  They  know  what  tender 
young  succulent  grass  does  for  their  herd.  They  know  that  their 
own  best  forage  feedstuffs  will  vary  depending  on  weather  and  soil 
conditions,  storage  facilities,  and  their  own  ability  to  harvest  at 
the  right  time.  With  a  Buckeye  Grass  Incubator,  all  this  risk  is 
controlled.  An  incubator,  the  size  shown  above,  will  produce 
approximately  50  tons  of  grass  annually— consistently  high  in 
quality  and  nutritive  values.  Write  for  more  detailed  information 
and  data.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


GRASS  INCUBATOR 
DIVISION 

THE  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Springfield, 

Ohio,  U.S.A. 


“Only  the  best 
is  good 
enough 
for  my  milki” 


Sanitary, 

Saamleas 


BULK  TANK  MILK  STRAINER 


Fits 

standard 
milk 
nack 


Usas  SW* 
filtar 
disc 


Best  for  milk  and  best  for  easy  bulk  handling. 

Low  and  wide  to  take  milk  without  spilling.  Specially 
punched  to  give  quick  maximum  straining.  Made 
for  quick  easy  assembly  and  easiest  cleaning.  Highly 
polished  heavy  duty  stainless  steel — will  last 
indefinitely.  18-qt.  capacity  No.  9216 


UTILITY  OR 
DAIRY  PAIL 


MILK 

STIRRERS 


•232 

Perforated 

9233 

Solid, 

Lipped 


DAIRY  PAIL 
WITH  CHIME 


THE  VOLLRATH  COMPANY  •  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin 
Producers  of  Vollrath  Stainless  Steel  Dari-Ware  •  Cookware  •  Housewares  •  Porcelain  Enameled  Ware 


I  The  Dairy  Barn  | 


Off  Flavor  Culprit 


The  same  mi¬ 
croscopic  life 
in  the  rumen  that  makes  a  cow  such  an 
efficient  roughage  eater  can  bring  about  off 
flavors  in  milk.  Drs.  R.  W.  Dougherty  and 
W.  F.  Shipe  of  Cornell  University  were  l(;d 
to  this  discovery  through  their  studies  of  the 
cause  of  bloat,  which  are  a  basis  for  part  of 
the  FQ  Report  on  Bloat  in  this  issue. 

“It  isn’t  just  that  air  contaminated  with 
onions  or  silage  is  inhaled  and  carried  from 
the  lungs  to  the  udder  by  the  bloodstream,” 
Dr.  Dougherty  said.  “When  we  had  a  cow 
breathe  air  bubbled  through  a  mixture  of 
onion  and  water,  there  was  no  change  in 
the  flavor  of  the  milk.” 

The  off  flavors  did  get  into  the  blood, 
however— and  lost  no  time  getting  there, 
as  the  Cornell  researchers  found.  They 
opened  a  hole  into  the  windpipe  of  an  ex¬ 
perimental  cow  and  connected  it  to  a  spe¬ 
cial  breathing  device.  It  had  a  two-way 
valve,  so  they  could  collect  gases  breathed 
out  and  control  the  air  breathed  in.  When 
the  experimenters  had  the  cow  breathe  air 
bubbled  through  water  mixed  with  finely 
chopped  onion,  she  belched  gas  that  smell¬ 
ed  of  onions  within  one  or  two  minutes. 
The  only  way  this  could  have  happened  is 
for  the  off  flavors  to  pass  from  the  lungs  to 
the  nimen  via  the  bloodstream.  The  onion 
was  blocked  from  getting  into  the  udder 
and  flavoring  the  milk,  although  it  passed 
readily  through  the  rumen  wall. 

After  establishing  this,  the  researchers 
suspected  that  a  rumen  process  operated 
to  give  off  flavors  a  passage  into  the  udder. 
They  took  some  feed  from  a  rumen  and 
mixed  it  with  chopped  onion,  thereby  bring¬ 
ing  plenty  of  nimen  bacteria  into  contact 
with  the  onion.  They  incubated  the  mix 
about  25  minutes  at  body  temperature. 
When  the  experimental  cow  then  breathed 
air  passed  through  this  mixture,  her  milk 
tasted  heavily  of  onion  within  15  minutes. 
The  tasting  was  done  by  a  panel  which  did 
not  know  what  kind  of  test  was  being  done. 

The  only  difference  between  the  condi¬ 
tions  producing  off-taste  milk  and  uncon¬ 
taminated  milk  was  that  rumen  contents 
were  mixed  into  the  onion  slurry  and  allow¬ 
ed  to  stand.  Apparently,  the  rumen  micro¬ 
organisms  caused  the  change  that  allowed 
the  off  taste  to  penetrate  into  the  udder. 
The  experimenters  are  continuing  their 
work  with  milk  flavors.  One  additional 
finding  they  hope  to  make,  is  how  the  milk 
gets  its  normal  flavoring. 

^  --  WM  —  Recently  the  Ameri- 

Gooaoye  Horns  can  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club  sent  us  a  painting  of  the  ideal  Guern¬ 
sey,  large  enough  to  fill  one  of  our  bulletin 
boards.  When  you  look  at  this  dream  cow, 
you  see  the  op)en  nostrils  and  the  strong 
jaw  you’ve  learned  to  look  for  on  the  judg¬ 
ing  team.  Then — unless  you’ve  been  fore¬ 
warned — you  do  a  double  take.  No  horns! 
Said  R.  D.  Stewart,  Secretary  of  the  Guem- 


40 


scy  Club  when  we  asked  him  to  comment 
on  this:  “Most  of  the  registered  Guernsey 
cattle  in  the  United  States  today  are  de¬ 
horned.  In  the  last  few  years  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guernsey  Show  it  has  been  rare  to  see 
more  than  one  or  two  cows  in  any  of  the 
large  classes  with  horns.” 

Every  official  score  card  for  the  dair\' 
breeds  in  this  country  states  that  no  dis¬ 
crimination  is  to  be  made  for  absence  of 
horns.  There  is  evidence  that  the  judges 
])ractice  what  they  preach.  At  the  All- 
.\merican  Jersey  Show  last  October  we  saw 
four  dehorned  daughters  of  Basil  Jester 
Advancer  win  the  senior  get  of  sire  class. 
One  of  them  then  went  on  to  win  the  $1 ,001 
purse  in  the  three-year-olds  class  of  the  Jer¬ 
sey  Jug  Futurity. 

Some  of  the  exhibitors  we  chatted  with. 


This  wbtful  cow  was  dehorned.  If  she  were  nat¬ 
urally  hornless,  her  poll  would  be  higher. 


however,  believed  that  this  was  not  always 
the  case.  “A  breeder  I  know,”  one  man 
commented,  “regularly  placed  in  the  shows 
he  went  to.  When  he  dehorned  his  herd,  the 
same  animals  that  used  to  get  the  prize 
money  couldn’t  win.  But  with  one  man 
handling  a  large  herd,  he  can’t  bother  to 
train  horns.  With  loose  housing,  he  practi¬ 
cally  has  to  dehorn.  In  our  show  herd, 
though,  we  are  hanging  on  to  horns.  When 
you  take  away  horns,  you  take  away  part  of 
the  beauty  of  an  animal.” 

Since  practicality  dictates  dehorning,  the 
same  consideration  makes  natural  hornless¬ 
ness  an  advantage  —  even  the  simplest 
methods  for  dehoming  are  a  bother.  A  few 
breeders  are  capitalizing  on  this,  and  are 
breeding  the  polled  characteristic  (which  is 
dominant  in  inheritance)  into  quality 
herds.  This  is  tnte  in  each  of  the  dairy 
breeds,  though  we  have  been  hearing  par¬ 
ticularly  about  polled  Jersey  breeders.  The 
.American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  unlike  its 
sister  organizations,  differentiates  between 
naturally  polled  and  naturally  homed  ani¬ 
mals  by  placing  the  letter  “p”  in  front  of  a 
polled  animal’s  registration  number.  In 
1956,  there  were  130  p’s  entered.  In  1959, 
the  number  registered  jumped  to  262. 

Stanley  Chittenden  of  New  Lebanon, 
New  York,  started  breeding  towards  a 
polled  herd  in  1952.  Today  200  animals  in 
his  500-head  herd  are  polled.  Most  of  these 


carry'  a  horned  inheritance,  and  if  mated  to 
horned  animals,  half  of  their  offspring 
would  be  horned. 

“It  takes  about  a  year  to  test  a  polled  bull 
to  see  whether  he  carries  the  horned  char¬ 
acteristic,”  Chittenden  said.  “If  he  is  pure 
polled,  all  of  his  get  will  be  polled.  With  a 
cow  it’s  harder.  Sometimes  she  doesn’t  have 
enough  calves  to  tell  whether  she  is  pure 
by  the  time  you  have  to  cull  her. 

“The  bulls  I  sell  have  to  be  more  than 
just  polled,”  Chittenden  continued.  “Be¬ 
fore  I  sell  one,  I  make  sure  he  can  compete 
with  the  best  bull  in  the  breed.  So  far  I 
don’t  have  any  pure  polled  bulls  for  sale.  I 
see  a  great  future  for  the  polled  business, 
however.  Ten  years  from  now,  horns  will 
be  as  rare  as  pure  polled  animals  are  today.” 


Mastitis  Vaccine? 


It  sometimes 
happens  with 
troubles  like  mastitis  that  some  fanners 
have  good  luck  with  a  remedy  that  hasn’t 
worked  in  controlled  tests  at  experiment 
stations.  “There  is  little  or  no  evidence,” 
Dr.  W.  D.  Pounden,  chairman  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  veterinary  science  at  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  said,  “that 
mastitis  can  be  cured  with  any  vaccine.”  A 
reader,  however,  feels  his  herd’s  mastitis 
cure  was  due  to  vaccines.  He  is  Harris 
Moore,  Route  3,  Nashville,  Michigan,  who 
wrote : 

“I  object  to  the  statement  in  your  article 
on  mastitis  control  i Winter  1960-61)  that 
no  vaccine  will  cure  mastitis.  Six  months 
ago  I  put  three  different  herds  of  cows  to¬ 
gether  in  a  loose-housing  setup  with  a 
three-stall  parlor  and  a  pipeline.  Right 
aw'ay  the  cows  started  passing  mastitis  from 
one  to  another.  My  veterinary'  used  a  com¬ 
bination  of  udder  infusion  and  inter¬ 
muscular  antibiotic  shots  without  success. 

“Then  I  heard  of  another  veterinary  who 
was  having  great  success  with  vaccinations 
for  mastitis.  I  had  him  treat  two  of  my 
worst  cows.  The  most  immediate  result  was 
a  reduction  in  the  irritability  of  the  cows. 
They  no  longer  stepped  about  while  their 
udders  were  being  washed  and  did  not  have 


to  be  driven  into  the  parlor.  One  cow  in¬ 
creased  her  milk  by  four  pounds  per  day. 
The  other  no  longer  had  flakes  in  her  milk. 
Now,  three  months  later,  the  lumpiness  is 
going  out  of  her  bag.  I  had  two  more  cases 
which  were  vaccinated  w'ith  the  same  good 
results.  So  I  had  my  whole  herd  vaccinated. 
This  stopped  the  cows  passing  mastitis  from 
one  to  another.  Several  of  my  cows  got 
worse,  as  I  had  been  warned,  before  they 
got  better.  Most  are  still  improving  three 
months  later.  By  improving  I  mean  softer 
udders,  complete  milking,  and  all  quarters 
milking  evenly. 

“The  veterinary  uses  the  vaccine  ex¬ 
clusively,  except  for  the  most  extreme  cases 
of  mastitis.  He  uses  a  Staph  Aureous  Tox¬ 
oid,  given  in  two  shots,  one  month  apart, 
with  a  booster  every  year.  He  also  gives  a 
Staph-Strep-E.  Colli  Bacterin  shot  with  the 
second  Toxoid  shot.  He  has  several  other 
herds  that  are  also  completely  vaccinated. 
For  my  herd  and  conditions  of  operation, 
vaccination  was  the  only  answer.” 
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MARTIN! 


1961  STORAGE  BIN 


For  Dry  Storage  of  all  Grains 
And  Shelled  Corn 

(^Pressure  sealing  against  driving  rain 
and  snow  at  both  the  eave  and  roof 
cap  areas  is  available. 

Massive  1-piece,  welded,  galvanized 
door  frame.  Extra  wide,  too. 
Foot-for-foot  it  has  stronger  walls. 

|X  “Man-size"  ridge  opening  for  easy  ac¬ 
cess,  filling  and  aeration. 

Both  hatch  door  and  vent  can  open  and 
close  from  the  ground. 
u*  Sizes  from  500  to  15,325  bushels. 

POINT  FOR  POINT... 

MARTIN  IS  BEST! 


MARTIN  -SOfh  Year 


MARTIN! 
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NO  CHEAPER 
WAY  TO  FEEO 

A  Martin  silo  filled  with 
grass  or  corn  silage  can 
cut  50%  off  your  pres¬ 
ent  feed  bill.  And  you'll 
get  the  large  quantity  of 
protein-rich  feed  needed 
to  produce  more  milk  or 
beef  faster.  Send  for  the 
facts  today. 

•  Lifetime 
steel 

•  No  spoilage 

•  Resists  acids  better 

•  Airtight  walls . . .  leakproof  joints 

•  New  airtight  door  for  positive  seal 

•  Up  to  276  ton  size 


JUMBO  SILO 

For  large  quantities  of  silage.  Can  bring  per 
ton  costs  below  trench  or  bunker.  Clean, 
properly  fermented  silage  every  time.  Sizes 
from  272  to  720  tons. 


MARTIN  STEEL 

913  Longview  Avenue  •  Dept.  FQ-5  •  Mansfield,  Ohio 
Please  send  information  promptly  on 


□ 


Upright 

Silo 


□ 


Jumbo 

Silo 


□ 


Storage 

Bins 


Address - 

City  &  State. 
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BURCH  PARALLEL 


LET  94  YEARS  OF  SPECIALIZATION 


GET  YOUR  ’61  PROFITS 
UP-AND-GROWING! 


•  One-Row  Units 

•  Two-Row  Planters 

•  Four-Row  Planters 


Today’s  only  planter  specially  engineered  and 
built  for  tractor  operation.  Row  widths  on  Burch 
Parallel  Four-Row  Planter  can  be  narrowed  to 
permit  adding  units  for  six-row  planting.  Each 
planter  unit  "floats”  individually,  has  10"  ver¬ 
tical  travel  (5"  up  or  5"  down)  —  no  "rocking 
chair”  action  —  ideal  for  planting  on  uneven 
beds  or  side  hills.  Available  with  Edge-Drop  or 
Burch-exclusive  "Gravity  Drop”  seed  hoppers 
plus  a  wide  range  of  attachments.  Ask  your 
Burch  Dealer  for  the  profitable  details! 


ABOVE:  Fertilizer-open¬ 
er  discs  odjustoble  to 
preferred  placement  of 
fertilizer  —  one  side 
or  both  sides  of  row. 


BURCH  POWER-LIFT  FLEXI-HOE 


First  and  only  truly 
flexible  4-row  surface 
cultivator! 


Exclusive-design 
Straight  Teeth  — 
“explode  out"  weeds! 

Patented  all-steel  1 Z" 
Spider  Wheel  — 
thorough  cultivation! 

Famous  Burch  “Hl-Speed" 
Heavy-Duty  Bearings! 


Features  individual  one-row  gangs  that  as¬ 
sure  triple  flexibility  —  to  keep  seedbeds 
loose,  heavy  ground  crust  well  worked.  Gets 
all  spots,  high  or  low  alike!  Special  straight- 
angle  teeth  (14  on  each  18"  Spider  Wheel) 
rip  out  roughest,  toughest  weed  growths 
.  .  .  unequalled  for  mulching  and  break-up. 
In  2-row,  3-row,  and  4-row  sizes.  Drawbar 
Flexi-Hoe  also  available  in  2-row  through 
8-row  sizes.  Your  Burch  Dealer  will  gladly 
prove  that  Flexi-Hoe  is  your  top-value  buy 
—  by  any  standards! 


BURCH  E-Z-60  WHEEL-TYPE  DISC  HARROW 


Large  models  have  split 
axles,  4  bearings  to  each 
gang  —  assuring  accurate 
bearing  alignment,  uniform 
penetration,  lighter  draft. 
Transport  wheels  spaced  80" 
apart.  Crank  adjustment,  or 
a  touch  of  the  hydraulic 
lever,  gives  accurate  cutting 
depth.  Now  available  with 
Constant-Level  Attachment. 


•  Rear  gangs  adjustable  to  fit  your 


soil  conditions. 

•  Strongest,  steadiest  harrow  in  its  field. 


America's  most  complete  line  of  specialized  implements  —  write,  or 
phone  HArrison  5-6111,  for  name  of  your  nearby  Burch  Dealer! 


BURCH  PLOW  WORKS,  INC. 


Dept.  QS-1, 
Evansville  7,  Ind. 
Established  1 867 


On/dhL.  Freeman 


FQ  REPORT 


APPOINTMENT:  On  December  15,  1960,  Governor  Orville  L. 
Freeman  of  Minnesota  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

COMMITMENT:  Kennedy  had  pledged  to  name  a  Midwest¬ 
erner.  From  the  list  of  possibles,  Iowa’s  Governor  Herschel  C.  Love¬ 
less  faded  early.  South  Dakota’s  George  McGovern  was  chosen  as 
Food -For- Peace  director.  Representative  VV.  R.  Poage’s  Texas  resi¬ 
dence  didn’t  fit  geographically.  Missouri  Farmers  Association  Presi¬ 
dent,  Fred  V.  Heinkel,  and  Freeman  were  the  finalists.  Freeman 
was  chosen,  Kennedy’s  pledge  to  the  Midwest  kept. 

BIOGRAPHY:  Freeman  is 
42,  a  year  younger  than  Ken¬ 
nedy.  His  father,  O.  E.  Free¬ 
man,  75,  is  clerk  of  the  Hen¬ 
nepin  county  juvenile  court 
in  Minneapolis.  His  step¬ 
mother,  60,  (his  own  mother 
died  when  he  was  a  baby)  is 
a  department  store  saleslady. 

She  “cried  a  little”  over  his 
move  to  Washington.  Free¬ 
man  is  a  lawyer,  a  three-term 
goxernor.  He  was  beaten  in 
a  close  1960  race  for  an  un- 
jirecedented  fourth  term. 

Freeman  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  in  1940,  magna 
cum  laude  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  (he  will  be  one  of  three  members 
of  the  new  cabinet  who  wears  the  key  of  this  honorary  scholastic 
fraternity).  Received  his  law  degree  in  1946;  was  on  the  editorial 
board  of  the  Minnesota  Laiv  Review. 

In  1942,  Freeman  married  the  beautiful  Jane  C.  Shields,  of  Win¬ 
ston-Salem,  N.  C.,  a  graduate  in  public  administration  from  the 
U.  of  Minnesota.  Two  children,  Connie,  15,  and  Mike,  12. 

Freeman  saw  combat  service  as  a  Marine  officer  in  the  South 
Pacific.  Leading  a  patrol  through  the  Japanese  lines  on  Bougain¬ 
ville  Island  in  1943,  he  was  hit.  and  part  of  his  jaw  shot  away.  Fe 
was  hospitalized  for  eight  months,  taking  speech  therapy  to  learn 
to  use  his  reconstructed  jaw  and  mouth.  Like  President  Kennedy, 
he  was  awarded  the  Puqile  Heart.  He  returned  to  duty  to  establish 
and  administer  a  veterans  rehabilitation  program  for  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  is  presently  a  Major  in  the  Reserv’e.  He  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Hubert  Humphrey  as  adviser  on  veterans  afl'airs  when 
Humphrey  was  mayor  of  Minneapolis.  Freeman  is  a  deacon  of  the 
Ebenezer  Lutheran  church  of  Minneapolis. 

BACKGROL^ND:  There  are  three  main  stems  to  Freeman’s  farm¬ 
ing  interest.  One  is  the  farm  in  Goodhue  county  near  Zumbrota, 
Minn.,  homesteaded  by  his  mother’s  father  more  than  a  century 
ago  and  still  in  the  family.  He  is  a  frequent  visitor.  Another  stem  is 
his  personal  experience  working  on  this  farm  as  a  boy.  This  280-acre 
diversified  farm  is  tenant-operated  by  Robert  Gill  and  his  wife  who 
are  now  elderly.  For  10  years,  summers  and  weekends.  Freeman 
lived  and  worked  on  the  farm.  Gill  remembers  him  as  a  darn  good 
worker  who  saved  his  money,  stayed  home  Saturday  nights,  and 
tackled  any  job  that  came  along. 

The  third  main  stem  of  Freeman’s  interest  in  agriculture  has 
been  his  governorship.  Half  of  Minnesota’s  economy  is  tied  to  its 
diversified  agriculture  and  forestry. 

GOVERNORSHIP:  Soil  conserv'ation,  dairying,  and  forestry  arc 
fields  in  which  Freeman  has  made  his  most  significant  agricultural 
contributions  as  governor.  During  his  terms  of  office,  more  state 
money  has  been  invested,  more  soil  conservation  districts  estab¬ 
lished,  and  more  soil-saving  practices  have  been  put  into  effect  by 
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Quality  is  your  best  investment 


Harvest  a  better 
corn  crop  in  1961  for  only 
pennies  more  an  acre 


A  BIGGER  corn  crop  in  1961  doesn’t  have  to  cost 
L  you  a  lot  more  money.  Actually,  it  comes 
down  to  only  a  few  cents  more  an  acre  for  Agrico. 
But  you’ll  get  enough  added  bushels  to  put  extra 
dollars  in  your  pocket. 

Unbelievable?  Not  at  all.  Fact  is,  in  179  field  com¬ 
parisons  with  other  fertilizers,  AGRico-fertilized 
corn  averaged  six  extra  bushels  per  acre  . . .  made 
$7.03  extra  profit  per  acre  over  fertilizer  cost.  In 
each  comparison,  fertilizers  were  of  the  same 
analysis,  applied  at  the  same  rate. 

Agrico  selects  the  plant  foods  that  fit  the  specific 
requirements  of  soil  in  your  area.  Usually,  Agrico 
will  cost  you  just  a  few  cents  more  per  acre.  Figure 
it  out  for  yourself  on  a  per  acre  basis.  You’ll  see  it 
pays  to  ask  your  nearby  agent  for  Agrico. 


Harvesting  a  better  corn  crop  in  1961— one  that  will  return  you  extra  dollars  of 
profit— costs  you  only  a  few  cents  more  per  acre  when  you  fertilize  with  AGRICO. 


Follow  the  Agrico  Program  by  us 
ing  the  right  rate  and  analysis  of 
high-quality  Agrico  fertilizer  to 
meet  your  needs.  A  trained  Agrico 
heldman  will  take  soil  samples  of 
your  held,  note  held  history  and 
management.  Experienced  Agrico 
agronomists  analyze  your  soil  and 
make  practical  recommendations 
to  ht  your  soil,  rotation,  corn  plant¬ 
ing  rate,  soil  moisture  and  method 
of  fertilizer  application.  You  re¬ 
ceive  a  detailed  report  on  how  you 
can  grow  a  better  com  crop  proht- 
ably.  Ask  your  Agrico  agent  for 
more  details. 


THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

100  Church  Street  •  New  York,  N.  V. 

Service  through  39  plants  and  sales  offices  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada 


says  Produce  Farmer  Maynard  Bradshaw,  Oxnard,  Calif. 


“Before  I  started  farming,  in  i958,’’  says  Mr.  Bradshaw, 
“f  managed  one  of  the  largest  produce  farms  in  Ventura 
County.  We  had  nine  Eaton-equipped  trucks.  That’s 
where  I  learned  about  the  many  advantages  of  Eaton 
2-Speed  Axles.  Now  that  I  have  my  own  farming  oper¬ 
ation,  I  wouldn’t  think  of  using  a  truck  without  an 
Eaton  2-Speed. 

“Take  my  word  for  it,  Eaton  2-Speeds  really  do  a  job 
for  us.  When  we  take  our  three  trucks  into  the  field, 
over  dirt  roads  that  get  really  muddy  at  times,  we  never 
have  to  worry  about  bog-downs.  Eaton’s  low-gear  range 
gives  us  so  much  pulling  power,  we  can  climb  out  of 


15-foot  irrigation  ditches  when  necessary.  During  har¬ 
vesting,  too,  our  Eaton  saves  us  a  lot  of  time  and  trouble. 
We  just  shift  into  Eaton’s  creeping  gear  and  move  along 
at  a  steady  21/2  tiiph  while  the  trucks  are  being  loaded. 
And  thanks  to  the  2-Speed,  we  haul  out  full  loads 
every  time. 

“Over  the  highway,  the  Eaton  high-gear  range  keeps 
us  rolling  at  a  good,  steady  clip.  On  every  trip  to 
market,  we  save  plenty  of  valuable  time.” 

Discover  the  many  advantages  of  the  Eaton  2-Speed 
Axle  for  yourself.  Ask  your  truck  dealer  for  a 
demonstration. 


INTERNATIONAL  DEALER  BOB  WILSON, 

truck  manager  for  Maulhardt  Equipment  Co.. 
Oxnard.  Calif.,  reports.  “We  sell  more  than  .’iO 
Eaton-equipped  trucks  a  year.  We  recommend  the 
Eaton  2-Speed  to  our  customers  because  it  delivers 
the  gear  selection  farmers  need.  And  the  Eaton 
really  stands  up  under  the  strain  of  everyday 
tough  hauling.” 


“EATON  SAVES  ON  GAS  AND  MAINTE¬ 
NANCE.”  continues  Mr.  Bradshaw.  “By  reducing 
engine  RPM,  the  Eaton  2-Speed  makes  a  tank  of 
gas  go  a  long  way.  We  save  about  25%  on  fuel  bills 
every  year.  And  we  never  have  to  worry  about 
repairs.  The  Eaton  is  easy  on  the  engine  and  other 
power  transmitting  parts.” 


®  2 -SPEED  TRUCK  AXLES 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND  10,  OHIO 


farmers  on  the  land  than  during  any  other  administration.  In  six 
years,  with  his  support,  the  number  of  soil  conserv’ation  districts  has 
increased  from  69  to  81.  The  legislature’s  biennial  appropriations 
for  soil  conservation  district  work  have  risen  from  $276,000  to 
$41 1,000,  ranking  Minnesota  among  the  top  half  dozen  states. 

Forestry  conservation,  protection  of  forests  from  6re  and  insect 
devastation,  and  reforestation  of  denuded  timber  lands  have  been 
given  vigorous  executive  support. 

As  governor,  he  marshaled  for  the  hpst  time  the  official  energies 
of  the  state  before  Congress,  the  courts,  and  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  behalf  of  new  federal  guarantees  of  freedom  of 
interstate  commerce  in  high-quality  milk,  cream,  and  manufac¬ 
tured  dairy  products.  His  aim  has  been  to  replace  with  uniform 
federal  standards,  the  many  conflicting  state  and  municipal  milk 
rules  and  regulations  which  are  allegedly  being  used  as  economic 
barriers  in  the  interests  of  monopoly  by  local  dairy  producers  and 
processors.  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  are  leading  a  rising  move¬ 
ment  in  Congress  for  legislation  providing  uniform  federal  sanitary 
standards.  This  (the  Johnson-Humphrey  bill)  would  work  like 
the  uniform  federal  standards  which  guarantee  freedom  of  inter¬ 
state  markets  for  U.  S.  inspected  meats  and  poultry. 

In  1957,  Freeman  set  up  an  agricultural  study  commission.  It 
found  Minnesota  farming  people  falling  far  behind  their  propor¬ 
tionate  share  of  national  prosperity.  It  reported  Minnesota  farm 
families  averaging  in  net  money  income  from  all  sources  in  1955 
a  little  over  $2,000,  or  less  than  half  the  non-farm  average  of 
$4,300.  It  blamed  causes  largely  outside  the  farmers’  control, 
especially  low  farm  prices  and  high  farm  costs.  The  commission’s 
studies  were  directed  by  Dr.  Willard  W.  Cochrane,  the  ag  econo¬ 
mist  who  served  as  Kennedy’s  agricultural  campaign  adviser. 
(Cochrane’s  national  farm  plans  were  spelled  out  for  Farm  Quar¬ 
terly  readers  in  our  Autumn  issue  in  the  article  “Will  You  Need 
A  Franchise  To  Farm?”)  Cochrane’s  agricultural  policies  are 
expected  to  exert  a  large  influence  on  the  incoming  administration. 

In  his  1960  campaign.  Freeman  blamed  the  Eisenhower-Benson 
administration’s  flexible  price  supports  and  its  opposition  to  farm 
production  controls  for  big  surpluses,  low  farm  prices,  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  farm  income.  His  opponent  centered  his  fire  on  the  large, 
but  unadvertised  and  long  unacknowledged  deficits  the  state  was 
facing.  Freeman  was  also  accused  of  favoritism  toward  labor  in 
calling  out  state  troops  to  close  the  struck  Wilson  &  Co.  packing 
plant  at  Albert  Lea  last  spring. 

PROBABILITIES:  Freeman  will  probably  stick  long  and  stub¬ 
bornly  to  the  aim  he  shares  with  Kennedy  of  lifting  farm  income 
and  using  farm  surpluses  to  work  for  peace  abroad  and  to  aid  the 
unemployed  and  depressed  at  home.  He  will  also  insist  on  cutting 
surpluses  by  the  use  of  stifTer  supply  controls  applied  in  terms  of 
bu.shels,  pounds,  and  bales,  but  with  referendums  of  commodity 
groups  as  a  check  against  embarking  on  unpopular  adventures. 

Significant  changes  are  due  in  the  huge  USDA  with  its  70,000 
full-time  employees,  especially  in  nearly  100  policy-making  posi¬ 
tions  that  are  legally  open  for  replacements.  In  these.  Freeman 
will  operate  under  the  scrutiny  of  a  friendly  Farmers  Union  and 
National  Grange,  but  a  cool  Farm  Bureau  and  a  quizzical  Con¬ 
gress.  The  president  of  the  Minnesota  Farm  Bureau,  Clarence  W. 
Myers,  disparaged  Freeman’s  grasp  of  farm  problems  in  a  TV 
speech  prior  to  the  appointment. 

Farm  program  machinery  will  be  restaffed  at  the  top  and  re¬ 
directed  along  lines  indicated  by  Dr.  Cochrane  in  his  Farm  Quar¬ 
terly  interview.  The  three-man  state  ASC  committees  will  be 
reconstituted  and  tbe  three-man  county  committees  returned  to 
influence  and  power.  Freeman  is  taking  with  him  a  considerable 
group  of  Minnesota  associates  into  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
These  include  Dr.  Cochrane  and  George  A.  Selke,  his  commissioner 
of  conservation,  Thomas  R.  Hughes,  his  personal  secretary,  and 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Jacobson,  former  assistant  professor  of  political 
science  at  Macalester  College,  his  speech  writer  and  adviser. 

Benson’s  struggle  for  repeal  of  crop  controls  on  grounds  that  they 
are  damaging  the  interests  of  farmer  and  public  is  now  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  Freeman’s  effort  to  win  congressional  tightening  of  these 
controls  on  the  grounds  they  will  reduce  surpluses  and  increase 
farm  prices.  — Alfred  D.  Stedman. 


Questions  Fm  asked  about 


vitamin 


Dr.  G.  C.  Wallis,  recognized  authority  in  the  field  of  Vitamin  Dt  nutrition  for  livestock 


G)  •  Will  two  to  five  pounds  of  good  sun-cured  hay  provide  enough 
vitamin  D  for  my  dairy  cows? 

A  •  No.  Sun-cured  hay  varies  widely  and  unpredictably  in  vitamin 
D  content— 80  units  to  1,250  units  per  pound  have  been  reported 
for  sun-cured  alfalfa  hay.  Two  to  five  pounds  of  lower  potency 
hay  would  provide  about  200  to  500  units  per  cow  per  day 
which  is  insignificant.  Even  though  the  hay  happen^  to  be 
high  in  vitamin  D,  there  would  be  only  a  modest  contribution 
made  toward  the  suggested  optimum  intake  of  6,000  to  8,000 
units  per  pound  of  dairy  ration. 

G)  •  How  can  I  check  to  moke  sure  my  dairy  cows  are  receiving 
enough  vitamin  D? 

A  •  Good  safeguards  can  be  taken  but  an  absolute  check  is  probably 
not  possible.  Optimum  vitamin  D  levels  for  top  performance 
and  longevity  have  not  been  clearly  established  but  work  is  in 
progress.  Mild  deficiencies  are  often  difficult  or  impossible  to 
detect  but  they  can  be  costly.  Available  information  suggests 
the  use  of  6,000  to  8,000  units  of  vitamin  D  per  pound  of  com¬ 
plete  grain  ration.  Confidence  in  your  feed  manufacturer  and 
the  good  performance  of  his  well-formulated  rations  would  be 
important  for  users  of  commercial  feeds. 

G)  S  Is  there  any  danger  of  my  feeds  having  too  much  vitamin  D? 

As  Our  recommendations  for  the  vitamin  D  fortification  of  feeds 
are  well  within  the  generally  recognized  safe  limits  of  vitamin  D 
intake  for  the  different  species  of  animals.  With  careful  meth¬ 
ods  and  efficient  modern  mixing  equipment  feed  manufacturers 
are  able  to  achieve  good  distribution  of  micro-ingredients.  The 
chance  of  overdosage  is  remote. 

G)*  How  much  vitamin  D  do  baby  pigs  and  growing-finishing 
pigs  need? 

A  •  Early  weaning,  fast  growth,  confinement  raising,  multiple  far¬ 
rowing  and  other  changes  have  greatly  increase  nutritional 
stress  factors  since  the  vitamin  D  requirements  of  pigs  have 
been  carefully  studied.  Based  largely  on  amounts  that  have 
given  good  results  in  experimental  and  practical  swine  raising 
programs,  a  number  of  Experiment  Stations  are  suggesting 
about  500  units  of  vitamin  D  per  pound  of  milk  replacer  and 
starter  with  somewhat  smaller  amounts  as  pigs  approach 
market  weight. 

G)  !  Do  sheep  get  enough  vitomin  D  from  natural  sources? 

A I  Not  always.  For  instance,  in  recent  English  studies  lambs  from 
ewes  given  supplemental  vitamin  D  averaged  6  pounds  heavier 
at  weaning  in  one  flock  and  9  pounds  heavier  in  another  than 
lambs  from  ewes  given  no  vitamin  D.  Fleeces  from  experimen¬ 
tal  animals  were  more  than  V*  pound  heavier,  graded  higher, 
and  brought  a  premixim  price.  / 

(?.  UJcMu. 


For  more  complete  answers  to  any  of  these  questions  write  to 
Dr.  G.  C.  Wallis,  Director  of  Nutrition,  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment,  Standard  Brands  Incorporated,  625  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Fleischmann's  Fidy  Irradiated  Dry  Yeast 

rich  in  vitamin  D  for  four-footed  animals 


another  fine  product  of 

Standard  Brands  Incorporated 
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EVEN  YOUR  OLDEST  TRACTOR  WILL 


dig  down  and  GO . . . 
when  you  lug  ’er  down! 


•  DELIVER  UP  TO  30%  MORE  POWER 


•  HUNDREDS  OF  EXTRA  OPERATING  HOURS 


Never  before— a  Lasting  Power  combination  like  this!  M&W 
TurbO'Dome  Pistons  create  high  turbulence  . . .  squeeze  every 
ounce  of  power  from  every  drop  of  fuel . . .  increase  horsepower 
and  save  fuel  at  the  same  time.  Triple-Seal  Rings— designed  for 
use  with  Turbo-Domes— have  high  tensile  strength  to  control  hot 
blow~by.  Special  Jet  Black  Magnaseal  (oil  impregnated)  Sleeves 
reduce  friction,  prevent  rust  and  scale  build-up  in  wet  sleeve  in¬ 
stallations.  Result:  you  gain  as  much  as  a  full  gear  difference  in 
field  operations,  cooler  running  engine,  greater  fuel  economy  and 
longer  engine  life. 

Insist  on  M&W  Turbo-Dome  pistons,  rings  and  sleeves  when  your 
tractor  goes  in  for  an  overhaul.  Ask  for  a  Dynamometer  check- 
before  and  after  installation!  You’ll  see  it’s  the  most  profitable 
power  investment  you  can  make. 


NEW  M&W  LIVE 
Hydraulic  Power 
for  every  make  and  model 

Custom  engineered  systems— for  any 
make  or  model.  Doubles  work  range  of 
tractors— makes  it  easy  to  handle  largest 
discs,  plows,  forks,  heaviest  6-  or  8-row 
equipment.  Two-way  and  one-way  finger¬ 
tip  control  — comp/efe/y  independent  of 
transmission,  dutch  and  PTO.  Extra  large 
pump  capacity— 12  gallons  per  minute  at 
1250  p.s.i. 


for  FREE  meW  ‘Tlstoo  Powtr”  sfory 

MaW  TRAQOR  PRODUaS 

3919  Green  Street  •  ANCHOk,  lUINOIS 
lASTWO  POWnt  fW  dl  mokes  end  medek 


I  LETTERS  I 


Discussion,  Anyone  ? 

Sirs: 

We  are  all  trying  to  do  on  a  small  scale  what  the  Codding  Armour  Re¬ 
search  is  doing  and  your  articles  were  of  interest. 

However,  one  question  plagues  me  which  your  article  did  not  answer. 
“Why  is  it  necessary  to  place  weaned  bulls  on  a  140  day  period  of  high 
feed  under  feed  lot  conditions  to  test  their  relative  rate  of  gain?”  Would 
it  not  be  logical  to  reason  that  the  bull  on  pasture  or  range  who  has  the 
fastest  rate  of  gain  there  would  have  the  best  gain  in  a  feed  lot  without 
subjecting  him  to  the  experiment  which  would  handicap  his  normal  devel¬ 
opment.  After  all,  we  raise  bulls  to  breed  and  to  sire  steers  that  will  put  on 
weight  quickly,  but  a  fat  bull  is  not  a  good  bull.  A  bull  fitted  for  a  show 
has  to  be  reduced  over  several  months  before  he  can  cover  rows  on  the 
range,  so  fitting  him  just  to  show  that  he  can  put  on  flesh  appears  to  be 
a  useless  and  extravagant  gesture. 

I  would  also  like  to  suggest  that  the  forced  feeding  of  rattle  in  feed  lots 
from  weaning  age  cannot  be  conducive  to  firm,  well-flavored,  healthy 
muscle.  The  animal  on  range  has  free  choice  of  feed,  and  he  is  still  smarter 
than  the  ag  graduate  who  devises  a  formula :  rustling  for  it  in  the  sunshine 
and  fresh  air  builds  a  better  muscle  than  wallowing  in  the  mud  of  an 
overcrowded  feed  lot  stuffing  himself  beyond  satiety  only  because  there  is 
nothing  else  to  do  and  he  is  bored  and  unhappy.  Under  those  circumstances 
he  puts  on  sloppy  fat  the  housewife  so  justly  complains  about  with  nieat 
of  poor  quality  and  flavor. 

In  our  haste  to  get  our  cattle  to  market  through  the  speed-up  processes 
of  the  feed  lot  wc  may  be  destroying  the  quality  of  our  meat. 

May  I  suggest  a  discussion  on  this  point? 

Madeline  J.  Algee,  M.D. 

Algee  Polled  Hereford  Ranch 
Creston,  California 

The  prime  purpose  of  the  Codding-Arniour  feedlot  test  is  to  check  on 
the  genetic  potentials  of  the  sires  of  the  individuals  in  the  test.  In  other 
words,  to  find  out  which  bulls  pass  on  to  their  offspring,  among  other  fac¬ 
tors,  the  ability  to  gain  rapidly  and  efficiently. 

Toward  Better  Beef 

Sirs: 

Your  stories  on  beef  conditions  in  the  United  States  were  very  timely 
for  me.  I've  just  returned  from  South  .America  where  I've  been  artificially 
breeding  beef  cows  for  two  years.  I’m  not  in  a  position  to  say  anything 
about  the  feeding  of  beef  cattle  here  or  the  breeding  of  them.  But  I  would 
like  to  add  a  little  to  the  information  you  put  forth. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  belief,  much  of  the  South  .American  beef  is  bet¬ 
ter  tasting  and  less  fatty  than  here  in  the  U.S.  The  cross  of  the  Zebu  with 
local  cows  produces  a  very  nice  piece  of  meat.  The  climate  limits  the  use  of 
the  English  breeds  but  the  crosses  do  fair  and  the  meat  is  also  good.  These, 
of  course,  are  four-year-olds  on  nothing  but  pasture.  The  Charolais  meat  is 
the  best  I’v'e  had  anywhere  and  is  becoming  very  popular  in  Venezuela  and 
Colombia.  Other  than  the  Charolais  associations  there  is  very  little  interest 
in  this  breed  in  the  United  States,  with  many  restaurants,  hotels  and  even 
butchers  not  knowing  anything  about  the  quality  of  meat  they  produce. 

What  I’m  getting  at  is  this,  the  American  housewife  and  butchers  have 
been  sold  on  the  idea  that  they  are  receiving  the  best  meat  money  can  buy. 
This  is  far  from  true,  wc  pay  more,  and  most  of  it  is  second  rate.  A  pretty 
package  doesn’t  make  the  meat  taste  any  better. 

A.  W.  Andrews 

Box  19,  Guilford,  Connecticut 

Poultry’  Lagoon 

Sirs: 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Ralph 
Ricketts  on  the  use  of  lagoons  for  manure  disposal.  His  closing  paragraph, 
asking  who  would  be  first  to  try  it  with  chickens,  prompts  me  to  inform 
you  that  we  have  had  an  experimental  indoor  lagoon  in  operation  in  a 
chicken  house  for  the  past  two  months.  We  have  constructed  this  pit  inside 
a  20'x20'  laying  house  by  removing  the  old  concrete  floor  and  digging 
down  about  12  to  14  inches  below  the  former  floor  level  and  footing  for 
sidewalls.  We  use  a  wall-to-wall  slat  floor  some  six  inches  over  the  water 
level.  The  water  level  is  kept  constant  by  an  overflow  trap  to  a  disposal 
field  outside  the  house.  Hens  are  housed  in  this  unit  at  1  hen  to  2  sq.  ft.  of 
floor  space  and  since  the  water  is  about  14  inches  deep,  this  gives  over  2 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  bird.  This  is  somewhat  more  volume  of  water  per 
pound  of  body  weight  than  I  estimate  is  being  used  in  some  of  the  hog 
lagoons  as  per  Mr.  Ricketts’  article. 

Since  manure  disposal  is  becoming  a  difficult  management  problem  for 
large  scale  egg  producers,  we  hope  to  evolve  a  method  to  save  considerable 
labor  by  utilizing  bacteria  to  do  the  job.  The  unit  described  has  a  different 
but  no  more  intense  odor  than  a  normal  slat  floor  unit. 

John  L.  Adams,  Chairman 
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Dept,  of  Poultry  Husbandry 
The  University  of  Nebraska 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 


How  to  make  your  3  most 
important  acres  work  harder 


Now  you  can  make  your  three  most  im¬ 
portant  acres — your  farmstead — work 
even  harder  for  you.  In  every  building 
you’ll  find  Honeywell  automatic  controls 
will  help  cut  costs  and  increase  produc¬ 
tion.  Herds  and  flocks  will  thrive  in  a 
more  healthful  atmosphere.  Produce  will 
get  maximum  care  with  scientific  process¬ 
ing.  You  can  control  much  of  your  crop 
drying,  poultry  processing  and  storage 
yourself.  And  you’ll  work  better  in  a 
more  comfortable  environment.  Put  these 
Honeywell  automatic  controls  to  work  on 
your  farm  to  get  full  profit  from  what 
you  produce: 

BARN — Temperature  and  ventilation 
controls.  Unit  heater  controls. 


Q  MILK  AND  PUMP  HOUSE— Tempera¬ 
ture  controls.  Bulk  milk  cooling  controls. 
Water  temperature  and  flow  controls. 

HOG  HOUSE — Temperature  and  ven¬ 
tilation  controls.  Infrared  heat  lamp  con¬ 
trols. 

GRAIN  BINS — Grain  aeration  controls. 
Bin  drying  controls. 

^^CROP  DRIER — Burner,  fan  and  limit 
controls. 

CROP  STORAGE  AREA — Temperature 
and  ventilation  controls. 

O  POULTRY  HOUSE— Temperature  and 
ventilation  controls.  Watering  trough 
level  controls. 


0  CHICKEN  BROODER-Temperature 

and  safety  controls.  Incubator  tempera¬ 
ture  and  safety  controls. 

0  POULTRY  PROCESSING-Scalding 

tank  temperature  controls.  Wax  immer¬ 
sion  tank  temperature  controls.  Cooling 
and  storage  room  temperature  controls. 
Quick  freezing  and  frozen  storage  tem¬ 
perature  controls. 

TOBACCO  CURING — Tobacco  curing 
control  system. 

0  HOME — Honeywell  Round  thermostat 
and  automatic  heating,  cooling,  humidi¬ 
fication,  dehumidification,  water  heating 
and  appliance  controls. 


Honeywell 


H 


vmu  uc 


SINCE  1865 


Get  full  profit  from  what  you  produce 
with  Honeywell  automatic  controls 


Harvest  top  grade  nutritive  grains 
with  Honeywell  Crop  Drier  Controls . 

Honeywell’s  Crop  Drier  Control  Systems  take  all  the  guesswork 
out  of  grain  drying.  They  will  control  the  drying  of  your  grain 
to  the  desired  moisture  level  with  no  attention  needed. 


Get  Grade  A  prices  every  month  with 
Honeywell’s  Bulk  Milk  Cooling  Control  Panel 

Honeywell’s  new  Milk-Trol*  panel  is  designed  to  control  either 
direct  expansion  or  ice-bank-type  bulk  milk  cooling  equipment. 
It  features  push-button  positive  pre-start  operation  to  give  the 
cooler  a  head  start  before  warm  milk  is  added.  Assists  in  main¬ 
taining  low  blend  temperatures  and  allows  the  operator  to  start 
the  agitator  when  pick-up  is  made. 


Prevent  stored  grain  from  spoiling 
with  Honeywell  Grain  Aeration  Controls 

Honeywell’s  new  Grain  Aeration  Stat  for  smaller  on-the-farm 
bins  assures  circulation  of  air  through  grain  only  when  proper 
outside  weather  conditions  exist.  Temperature  and  humidity 
limit  switches  operate  an  economical  fractional  horsepower  fan 
to  prevent  grain  from  spoiling.  Pays  for  itself  in  one  season. 
Simple,  trouble-free  and  so  easy  to  install,  you  can  do  it  your¬ 
self.  Standard  model  $63.00.  Automatic  model  $73.00. 


Keep  your  livestock  and  poultry  healthy 
with  Honeywell  Ventilation  Controls 

Honeywell’s  new  Farm-O-Stat*  assures  proper  temperature  and 
ventilation  in  your  barn,  poultry  house  and  brooders.  It  auto¬ 
matically  operates  heating  and  ventilating  equipment  to  keep 
livestock  and  poultry  healthy  and  at  top  production.  It  is 
rugged,  dust  free,  corrosion  resistant  and  easy  to  install.  Simple 
to  read  and  set.  Priced  at  only  $20.60. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL  DEPT.  FQ61 

Minneapolis  8,  Minnesota 

Please  send  me  literature  on: 

LH  Bulk  Milk  Cooling  Controls 

n  Crop  Drier  Controls  Q  Farm-O-Stat  Ventilation  Controls 

n  Grain  Aeration  Controls  CD  Honrte  Controls 


NAME. 


R.F.D.  NO. 

CITY 

STATE _ 

For  more  details,  see  your  dealer  or  manufacturer. 
Or  mail  the  coupon  at  left  to  Honeywell. 


★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

ANNOUNCING 
THE  ALL-NEW 


FIRESTONE 


TRANSPORT-100 


mUCKTIRE 


INCREASES  MILEAGE 
50%...AND  MORE! 


Proved  in  100  million  miles  of  fleet  tests  to  bring  you  50%  more  original-tread  mileage 
and  much  greater  drive-wheel  traction  than  any  other  regular  original  equipment 
Firestone  truck  tire!  The  all-new,  all-wheel  position  Transport-100  wears  far  longer— 
actually  gives  you  faster  starts  and  quicker  stops  when  half-worn  than  other  original 
equipment  truck  tires  when  new.  And,  it’s  the  first  truck  tire  anywhere  truly  noise- 
treated  for  quieter  running.  Yet  it  costs  no  more!  In  Nylon  or  Tyrex"  rayon  cord,  tubeless 
or  tubed.  See  it  at  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store!  utm  of  Tyrex  inc 

Copyright  1961.  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

NEW  INNER-  NEW-UP  TO  NEW  EFFI-  new  “STONE  NEW  FLATTER 

RIB  BEADED  30',  DEEPER  CIENT  TREAD  GUARDS”  built  CROWN  means 

TREAD  increases  GROOVES,  DESIGN:  broad  right  into  the  equal  pressure 
traction,  lateral  buttressed  for  center  rib  equalizes  tread  keep  it  free  throughout  tread 

stability.  Positive  strength;  longer-  load  distribution,  of  gravel  and  print — for  extra 

steering  on  curves  lasting  tread  on  reduces  slippage,  pebbles  to  increase  load  -  ha  u  1  i  ng , 

— wet  or  dry!  any  wheel  position.  increases  mileage.  truck  tire  life.  extra  mileage. 


Tune  in  Eyewitness  to  History  every  Friday  evening,  CBS  Television  Network 
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HIGH  LIFETIME 
HEALTH  LEVEL 
ESSENTIAL  FOR 
TOP  PRODUCTION 

From  new-horn  calf  through  the  entire 
productive  lifetime  of  the  cow,  this 
Coordinated  Feed-Health  Program  builds  and  maintains 
the  good  health  that  results  in  maximum  production 


Does  a  healthier  herd  mean 
higher,  more  uniform  milk  pro¬ 
duction?  All  available  evidence 
indicates  that  it  certainly  does. 

And  since  men  who  milk  cows 
milk  for  money,  this  Coordinated 
Feed-Health  Program  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  every  dairyman  because 
it  is  easy  and  practical  to  use  and, 
with  good  herd  management, 
results  in  getting  the  best  produc¬ 
tion  from  your  cows  inherent  in 
their  breeding. 

Briefly,  the  Coordinated 
Feed-Health  Program  provides  a 
common-sense  schedule  for  using 
good  formulated  feeds  and  sup¬ 
plements  containing  AUREO- 
MYCIN,^  and  the  vaccines  and 
medications  essential  for  pre¬ 
venting  and  treating  a  wide 
range  of  diseases.  Remember, 


some  diseases  result  in  an  obvi¬ 
ously  sick  cow  or  calf.  Other  dis¬ 
eases  you  can’t  sec— but  they  hold 
back  the  animal.  That’s  why  many 
a  promising  cow  just  doesn’t  live 
up  to  your  expectations. 

AUREOMYCIN  controls  a  wide 
range  of  diseases  and  was  the 
first  antibiotic  accepted  by  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration  for  continuous  feeding  to 
lactating  dairy  cows.  Laboratory 
tests  and  farm  use  have  shoirn  no 
residues  in  milk  when  fed  as 
directed. 

Cyanamid  Animal  Health 
products  have  long  been  known 
fortheir  quality  and  effectiveness. 

Together  —  AUREOMYCIN  in 
formulated  feeds  and  supple¬ 
ments  and  Cyanamid  Animal 
Health  Products  as  now  scien¬ 


tifically  programmed  can  mean  a 
healthier  herd  and  bigger  milk 
checks  for  you. 

Take  time  to  read  the  brief 
steps  in  the  program.  Then  dis¬ 
cuss  it  with  your  veterinarian 
and  feed  man.  Your  feed  man  has 
a  free  special  folder  for  you 
which  explains  the  program  in 
detail.  Ask  him  for  it,  or  write 
American  Cyanamid  Company, 
Agricultural  Division,  N.  Y.  20, 
N.Y.  *  AUREOMYCIN  is  American 
Cyanamid  Company’s  trademark 
for  chlortetracycline. 


The  label  histructiotm  on  Cyaimmid 
prodnctK,  and  on  products  containing 
Cyanamid  ingredients,  are  the  result  of 
years  of  research  and  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Federal  and/or  State  Gov¬ 
ernments.  Altvays  read  the  labels  and 
carefully  follow  directions  for  use. 


1.  Give  the  fresh  cow  a  good  start. 

At  calving,  feed  a  good  formula  feed 
which  will  provide  0.1  mg.  of  .4l'REO- 
MYCIN  per  pound  of  body  weight  per 
day.  Also,  place  one  .ai'reomycin 
OBLET*  in  the  uterus  of  the  cow  to  pre¬ 
vent  infection.  If  placenta  is  retained, 
repeat  with  two  oblets  every  48 
hours.  Give  your  cow  a  good  start  for 
her  heaviest  production  period. 


2.  Protect  your  new-born  calf. 

From  new-born  to  3  days,  the  colos¬ 
trum  milk  is  the  calf’s  best  friend.  To 
prevent  or  treat  calf  scours  or  pneu¬ 
monia,  the  calf  should  receive  one 
AVREOMYCIN  OBLET  1  to  3  hours  after 
birth.  This  is  good  routine  practice. 
The  use  of  a  balling  gun  facilitates 
administration  of  the  oblet  as  shown 
in  illustration  above. 


3.  Building  quality  herd  replace¬ 
ments.  The  quality  of  the  cows  in 
your  future  milking  herd  depends  on 
the  quality  of  the  calves  you  raise.  It 
is  important  to  start  at  the  beginning. 
From  4  to  56  days  of  age,  use  a  milk 
replacer  with  50  gm.  of  ai’REOMYCIN' 
per  ton.  You  prevent  bacterial  diar¬ 
rhea  and  pneumonia,  increase  rate  of 
growth,  and  raise  vigorous  calves. 


6.  Establish  mastitis  control  pro¬ 
gram.  Have  your  veterinarian  test 


4.  Keep  healthy  growth.  From  7 
days  to  4  months  of  age,  feed  a  calf 


5.  Vaccinate  your  heifers.  At  4  to  6 

months,  vaccinate  for  brucellosis  and 


starter  containing  50  gm.  of  Al'REO-  with  lebac’  for  leptospirosis.  Estab-  entire  milking  herd  and  vaccinate 

MYCIN  per  ton.  This  will  protect  them  lish  a  vaccinating  program  with  your  against  staph  mastitis  with  Staphy- 


against  bacterial  diarrhea  and  pneu¬ 
monia,  foot  rot,  and  will  reduce  losses 
from  respiratory  infections.  If  flies 
are  a  problem,  the  application  of 
malathion  will  keep  your  calves  hap- 


veterinarian.  If,  during  this  period, 
foot  rot,  i)neumonia  or  diarrhea  is  a 
problem,  use  a  calf  grower  which  will 
provide  TO  mg.  of  At'REOMYC’lN  per 
calf  per  day.  Health  protection  helps 


lococcus  Aureus  Toxoid.  Repeat  in  30 
days  and  once  each  succeeding  year 
(write  for  complete,  free  Cyanamid 
Mastitis  Control  Progi-am).  Vaccin¬ 
ate  all  animals  with  lebac  yearly 


pier  and  healthier. 


assure  quality  herd  replacements. 


against  leptospirosis. 


7.  Feed  for  top  milk  production. 

Use  a  good  dairy  feed  or  supplement 
which  will  provide  0.1  mg.  of  aureo- 
MYCix  per  pound  of  body  weight  per 
day.  Ai'REOMYCiN  “won’t  make  milk,” 
but  it  does  help  keep  your  cows. free 
of  visible  and  invisible  diseases  which 
can  hold  production  back.  Good  health 
lets  them  produce  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  bred-in  capacity.  Result: 
more  income  per  cotv! 


CYANAMID  SERVES  THE  MAN  WHO  MAKES  A  BUSINESS  OF  AGRICULTURE 


COORDINATED 

FEED-HEALTH 

PROGRAM 
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Moline’s  new  6II 
packs  two  tons 
of  solid  muscle ! 


FARM  MACHINERY  AND  TRACTORS  •  MATERIALS  HANDLING  EQUIPMENT  •  CONSTRUCTION  MACHINERY*  POWER  EQUIPMENT  •  ENGINES  •  ELECTRONICS 


This  power  pulls  you  through  the  roughest  ground. 

The  Gvi  is  tough,  too.  The  thick  base  pan  is 
cast  out  of  iron.  The  cast  crankcase,  the  heavy  trans¬ 
mission  and  the  differential  are  all  bolted  together 
to  form  an  unshakable  solid  column  . . .  with  proper 
weight  in  front  and  in  back  for  solid  traction.  This 
power  train  won’t  twist  or  rack,  even  under  the 
heaviest  strains. 

The  Gvi  gives  you  unmatched  lugging  power;  yet 
this  tractor  is  as  easy  to  handle  and  as  comfortable 
as  your  car.  It’s  typical  of  the  superior  weight,  power 
and  engineering  skill  you’ll  find  in  every  Moline 
tractor,  regardless  of  size.  See  your  dealer  today  and 
find  out  how  Moline  engineering  and  construction 
pays  off  for  you  ...  in  the  field. 


^  MINNEAPOLIS* 


*  Moline  dealers  give  best  parts  service  in  the  industry. 


This  is  a  brute  of  a  tractor — designed  to  pull  the 
biggest  plows  and  tillers.  It’s  solid  muscle  all  the 
way  through. 

Start  at  the  front.  The  blocks  are  cast  in  pairs, 
separate  from  the  crankcase.  This  more  costly,  more 
painstaking  manufacturing  process  is  a  Moline  dif¬ 
ference.  The  piston  displacement  is  425  cu.  in — 
that’s  real  power. 

The  extra  large  crankshaft  is  drop-forged  and  heat 
treated.  Connecting  rods  are  two  to  three  times  the 
size  of  those  in  high  speed  engines.  The  bearings  are 
immense  .  .  .  yet  more  precise  than  the  bearings  of  a 
fine  watch. 

It’s  this  extra  heft  that  enables  Moline-built  en¬ 
gines  to  develop  high  torque  at  less  than  1,000  rpm. 


^ioat 


DON'T  RISK 


BREAKDOWN 

DELAYS 


V _ FQ  REPORT 


OWN  A  LiNCOLN  ARC  WELDER 
AND  KEEP  EQUIPMENT  RUNNING! 


Stop  for  a  moment  and  consider  your  cost  of  repairs  without 
a  welder.  •  Actual  cash  outlay  for  repairs.  •  Time  lost  waiting. 

■  •  Extra  trips  to  town.  .Time  and  labor  to  dismantle  and  re¬ 
assemble  broken  equipment.  •  And  don't  forget  the  possible 
loss  of  crops.  Why,  with  just  the  normal  number  of  break 
downs  on  any  average  farm,  the  repair  costs  every  year  ex¬ 
ceed  the  new  low  price  of  the  LINCOLN  180  Amp  AC  Arc  Welder. 

With  this  new  lightweight,  rugged  little  money-saver  you  can 
weld,  cut,  braze,  solder,  hardsurface,  pierce  holes  and  even 
thaw  frozen  pipes.  Dial-type  current  control  selects  currents 
from  30  to  180  amps.  No  changing  cable  plugs.  Just  set  the 
dial  and  you’re  ready  to  weld. 

_You  can  hang  it  up  on  its  carrying  handles,  set  it  under  the 
;  ‘  work  bench  or  put  it  In  the  trunk  of  your  car.  The  LINCOLN  180 
Amp  Welder  comes  complete  with  all  accessories,  including: 

•  J-ieadshield  with  protective  lens 
and  cover  glasses 

•  Electrode  holder  and  cable 

*  •  Ground  clamp  and  cable 

•  Input  power  cable  and  plug 

•  Power  receptacle 

•  Sample  electrodes 

•  Wheels  — S4  extra 

•  Arc  Torch  — SIO. 50  extra 
NEMA  Rated  to  REA  Specifications 


AND  IT’S  ONLY 

Jjj^  ^^^COMPLETE 

S138  in  eleven  western  states 


THE  LINCOLN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Dept.  3610  Cleveland  1  7,  Ohio 


\A/ELDERS 


b 


WITHOUT  OBLIGATION  . .  . 

Send  me  Bulletin  on  LINCOLN  180  AC  Welder - 

Name  of  LINCOLN  dealer  in - 

(town  or  city) 

Name - 

Rural  Route _ 

Post  Office _ - — 

Telephone _ 


PROBLEM:  Bloat  losses  amount  to  about  $40,000,000  yearly  in 
cattle  deaths  alone.  How  can  they  be  reduced? 

BACKGROUND:  Bloat  strikes  ruminants,  particularly  cattle. 
The  rumen  swells  as  gases  formed  in  normal  fennentation  are  kept 
from  escaping.  Swelling  is  first  and  greatest  at  the  left  flank  above 
the  rumen.  But  the  degree  of  swelling  does  not  always  indicate  the 
degree  of  distress.  Other  symptoms:  arched  back  with  feet  drawn 
under  the  abdomen,  particularly  in  feedlot  bloat;  frequent  urina¬ 
tion  and  defecation;  hard  breathing  with  nostrils  dilated  and 
tongue  stretched  out. 

There  are  three  forms  of  bloat.  ( 1 )  Chronic  bloat  is  inherited  or 
due  to  defects  caused  by  disease.  Hereditary  troubles  are  typically 
associated  with  dwarfs,  but  nonnal-sized  animals  can  also  have 
hereditary’  bloat.  In  Oregon  trials,  when  chronic  bloaters  were 
mated,  65^/f  of  their  offspring  were  chronic  bloaters.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  cattle  are  more  or  less  bloat  immune.  Symptoms  are 
like  those  of  mild,  or  sometimes  acute,  bloat. 

(2)  Subacute,  or  mild,  bloat  is  caused  by  feed,  mainly.  The 
rumen  is  swollen,  but  the  animal  appears  hardly  discomforted. 

(3)  Acute  bloat  has  the  same  causes  as  subacute  bloat,  but  the 
symptoms  are  more  severe.  The  animals  suffer  visibly  from  bloat 
symptoms.  Rumen  pressure  is  greater. 

Bloat  in  general,  and  acute  bloat  in  particular,  comes  with  little 
warning  or  predictability.  Pasture  causing  acute  bloat  today  may 
cause  mild  bloat  tomorrow  and  vice  versa.  Cattle  may  die  without 
noticeable  symptoms,  unless  the  fanner  watches  constantly. 

BLOATING  FEEDS:  The  two  most  common  causes  of  bloat  in 
this  country  are  legumes,  especially  when  pastured,  and  concen¬ 
trates,  especially  when  fed  with  legume  hay.  Legumes  range  in 
bloat  potency  from  Ladino  clover  pasture,  which  produced  bloat 
on  83^  of  farms  in  one  study;  through  alfalfa  and  white  clover 
( tw'o  other  big  troublemakers)  and  red  and  sweet  clover  (moderate 
bloat  producers)  ;  to  birdsfoot  trefoil — the  only  legume  which 
rarely  causes  bloat.  Legume  pasture  can  cause  trouble  at  any  time. 
Sudden  succulent  growth  worsens  the  situation.  Grass  pasture  is 
less  of  a  culprit,  but  not  completely  bloat-proof. 

The  exact  connection  between  leafy  legumes  and  bloat  is  un¬ 
clear,  but  foam  in  the  rumen  is  an  established  intermediary  cause. 
This  foam  is  difficult  for  cattle  to  belch  up.  Three  reasons  are  often 
suggested  today  as  possible  contributors  to  foam  formation. 

( 1 )  Saponins,  soap-like  chemicals,  form  foam  in  the  rumen,  like 
soap  in  a  washing  machine.  Alfalfa  contains  to  l^c  saponins 
on  a  diy  basis.  Grasses  contain  much  less. 

(2)  Jelly-like  pectin  stiffens  rumen  contents  and  traps  pockets 
of  gas  in  the  runum.  It  also  promotes  rapid  gas  fonnation.  Leafy 
alfalfa  contains  up  to  8''f  pectins. 

(3)  Certain  proteins  in  legumes  promote  foam  fonnation.  Pro¬ 
teins  in  egg-white  have  brought  about  bloat  experimentally.  Pre¬ 
bloom  alfalfa  contains  4. 1  '“r  proteins. 

RUMEN  MALFUNCTION:  Recent  findings  about  belching 
clarify  what  goes  wrong  during  bloat.  (  1 )  Rumen  microbes  pro¬ 
duce  gas — about  2  qts.  per  minute  in  a  1,000  lb.  animal.  Normally 
cows  belch  several  times  a  minute.  Some  gas  escapes  via  blood  and 
lungs,  or  via  the  gut.  Most  has  to  be  belched  out.  (2)  Gas  pressure 
stretches  the  rumen.  This  stimulates  a  belching  reflex.  (3)  The  ru¬ 
men  sets  up  a  wave  motion  to  move  liquids  and  solids  away  from 
the  cardia,  the  valve  leading  to  the  gullet.  (4)  Other  rumen  con¬ 
tractions  force  gas  foiAvard  and  downward  toward  the  cardia.  (5) 
When  cleared,  the  cardia  opens  and  the  gas  fills  the  gullet.  The 
valve  at  the  top  of  the  gullet  stays  closed.  (6)  The  bottom  valve 
closes.  The  upper  valve  opens,  and  the  gullet  contracts  with  a  wave 
motion  along  its  entire  length.  The  gas  comes  up  in  a  puff.  (7) 
Some  of  the  gas  passes  out  the  mouth.  But  cattle  belch  with  the 


•null 


nasal  passage  closed  and  the  mouth  only  partly  open.  So  part  of 
the  gas  is  forced  down  the  windpipe  and  into  the  lungs.  This  may 
be  a  protective  mechanism  to  stifle  the  sound  of  the  belch. 


I’he  trouble  behind  bloat  is  that  when  cattle  clear  the  cardia  to 
start  a  belch,  foam,  instead  of  free  gas,  touches  a  sensitive  area 
around  the  cardia.  This  area  reacts  to  ft)am  as  tc)  water,  and  won’t 
let  the  cardia  open.  The  animal  keeps  trying  to  belch.  The  foam 
won’t  let  it.  And  it  can’t  regurgitate  the  entire  rumen  contents,  as 
the  act  of  belching  stifles  regurgitation. 

PREVENTIVE  TECHNIQUES:  Preventive  medicines  are  (1) 
detergents  which  break  bubble  skins  and  reduce  foam  formation; 
(2)  antibiotics  which  keep  gas-})roducing  microbes  in  check;  (3) 
fats  and  oils,  which  keep  bubbles  from  forming. 

Laundiy  detergents  will  do,  although  they  have  chemicals  added 
which  produce  bubbles.  And  self-feeding  is  difficult,  as  detergents 
ta.ste  bad.  Special  detergents  for  bloat  are  under  study.  In  New 
Zealand,  Pluronic  L62  is  used  as  a  drench,  /a  ounce  per  day.  It 
protects  cattle  for  24  hours.  Pluronics  for  industrial  use  are  made 
in  this  country  by  Wyandotte.  L62  sells  for  36^  per  lb. 

Among  antibiotics  to  ward  off  bloat,  penicillin  is  quite  effective 
for  at  least  a  week.  U.se  7.5  to  100  milligrams  (75,000  to  100,000 
units)  of  procaine  penicillin  per  animal.  Administering  it  with  a 
balling  gun  makes  sure  that  the  penicillin  reaches  the  rumen.  Less 
laborious  methods  are  mi.xing  the  dose  with  the  salt  or  the  gjain. 
But  some  animals  may  not  get  their  share.  To  equal  a  100  milli¬ 
gram  dose,  use  salt  containing  300  milligrams  (300,000  units)  of 
procaine  penicillin  per  pound;  or  feed  just  under  '/s  lb.  of  soybean 
oilmeal  carrier  (containing  850  milligram.^  of  penicillin  per  pound) 
in  the  supplement.  Penicillin  costs  about  20(^  per  100  milligrams. 

Penicillin  is  useless  as  a  cure  as  its  action  does  not  start  until  4  to 
12  hours  after  dosage.  When  used  as  a  preventatixe,  protection 
stops  after  two  days,  and  treatment  mu.st  be  repeated.  After  about 
7  to  10  days  the  effect  of  penicillin  weai-s  off.  Some  animals  are  still 
protected;  in  many,  rumen  organi.sm.s  become  immune.  Gradual 
increase  in  the  dosage  from  50  to  100  milligrams  extends  the  protec¬ 
tion  a  few  days.  If  penicillin  is  stopped,  the  drag  regains  potency 
after  a  few  weeks.  Milk  production  may  dip  for  a  few  days  after 
penicillin  is  fed,  but  returns  to  nomial  afterwards.  A  lower  first  dose 
( about  50  milligrams  per  head  per  day )  stops  this  production,  loss  in 
most  herds  that  experience  trouble.  Recommended  doses  fed  as 
suggested  will  not  taint  milk  and  will  not  cause  cattle  to  go  off  feed. 

Fats  and  oils  in  the  nimen  protect  for  2  to  4  hours  after  dosage. 
They  are  passed  out  of  the  rumen  within  that  time.  Use  animal 
and  vegetable  oils.  Mineral  oils  cause  animals  to  go  off  feed.  (New 

{Continued  on  page  122) 


DON’T  RISK 

POWER 

FAILURES 


OWN  A  LINCOLN  "WELDANPOWER” 
FOR  EMERGENCY  STANDBY  POWER 


Power  failure  need  not  spell  disaster  on  your  farm.  Incu¬ 
bators  can  stay  warm.  Milkers  can  stay  on  schedule.  Frozen 
foods  need  not  spoil  and  the  family  can  continue  enjoying 
Mom’s  good  cooking— if  you  own  a  LINCOLN  “Weldanpower”. 

Here’s  an  emergency  power  unit  producing  5  KVA  of  115/230 
volts  AC  with  enough  capacity  to  start  motors  up  to  3  h.p. 
or  handle  twenty-five  200-watt  bulbs.  So  when  normal  power 
sources  fail,  be  prepared  with  a  LINCOLN  “Weldanpower”. 
Just  start  the  engine  and  throw  a  switch. 

AND  FOR  THOSE  BREAKDOWNS  ON  REMOTE  CORNERS  OF 
THE  FARM— take  your  “Weldanpower”  right  to  the  spot  to 
make  quick  repairs.  You’ll  be  able  to  have  floodlights,  run 
pov;er  tools  and  weld— AND  ALL  AT  THE  SAME  TIME. 


Price  includes  complete  kit: 

•  Headshield  with  protective  lens 
and  cover  glasses 

•  Electrode  holder  and  cable 

•  Ground  clarnp  and  cable 

•  Sample  electfodes 


AND  IT’S  ONLY 

si^onoo 

COMPLETE 
S700  in  eleven  western  states 


THE  LINCOLN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Dept.  3610  •  Cleveland  17,  Ohio 


I  ■UkViialn 

!  WELDERS  I 


WITHOUT  OBLIGATION  . . . 

Send  me  Bulletin  on  LINCOLN  "WELDANPOWER” _ 

Name  of  LINCOLN  dealer  in _ 

(town  or  city) 

Name _ 

Rural  Route _ 

Post  Office _ 

Telephone _ 


Everyone 


Pumps 


YeSf  even  Bobby  He  may  have  a  doubt  or  two  when  mom  scrubs  his  ears.  But 

when  he  sees  that  cold,  sparkling  glass  of  water  at  the  table,  his  doubts  vanish.  Just  like  all 
water  service  problems  vanish  when  you  install  a  dependable  Myers  OLYMPIAN  pump. 
See  your  Authorized  Myers  Pump  Dealer  today!  He's  fully  qualified  to  engineer  the  right 
pumping  system  for  your  home  or  farm. 

The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co. 

ASHLAND,  OHIO  KITCHENER,  ONTARIO 


M3rers’ 
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When 


you  need  power  you  can  depend  om.^^ 


These  hustlers 


on  extra  work! 


The  rugged  Massey-Ferguson  65  and  85 
Diesels  finish  strong... pay  off  big! 


Ever  get  caught  in  a  rush-season  job— one  of  those  now-or-never  days— when 
there’s  no  time  to  lose?  It  separates  the  men  from  the  boys  .  .  .  and  separates  these 
hustling  diesels  from  all  the  look-alikes!  Take  your  pick:  the  4-plow  MF  65  with 
Differential  Lock— the  “all-job”  diesel  that  often  plows  an  acre  on  just  1  gallon  of  fuel— or  the 
mighty  5-plow  MF  85— the  lowest  priced  fully  equipped  tractor  in  the  “60-horse”  class! 
Either  one  pays  off  with  outstanding  year-round  performance,  whether  the  “heat’s  on” 
or  not.  With  fully  mounted  plows  or  tools,  they’re  in  a  class  by  themselves!  That’s 
because  there’s  nothing  to  compare  with  the  genuine  Ferguson  System  for  easy 
handling  and  precise  implement  control.  Take  weight  transfer,  for  instance.  When  the 
going  gets  tough,  you  feel  the  tires  dig  in  and  pull  through— automatically—  before  you 
even  realize  an  extra  effort  was  needed !  You  can’t  possibly  appreciate  the  Ferguson 
System  ’til  you  try  it— so  why  not  give  it  a  try?  Just  ask  your  Massey-Ferguson  dealer 
to  demonstrate  one  of  these  rugged  diesels  right  on  your  own  place.  Or,  if  you  need 
a  3-plow  tractor,  ask  for  the  famous  MF  35.  No  matter  which  Ferguson  System  tractor 
you  choose,  in  diesel  or  gas,  you’ll  soon  know  why  it  pays  to  be  a  Massey-Ferguson  man ! 


MASSEY-FERGUSON 

Look,  compare  .  .  .  MASSEY-FERGUSON,  world's  largest 
manufacturer  of  tractors  and  self-propelled  combines 


The  AFL-GIO  makes  its  bid  for  farm  labor  in  California. 


By  Grant  Cannon  Photographs  by  Joe  Munroe 


SPRING  1961  BEGINS  a  crucial  year  for 
California  agriculture.  Beginning  with 
the  cutting  of  the  first  asparagus  on  the  flat 
islands  formed  by  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sac¬ 
ramento  Rivers,  and  continuing  until  the 
last  potato  is  dug  and  the  last  celery  cut  in 
the  great  central  valley  of  California,  there 
will  be  strikes  and  rumors  of  strikes.  Work¬ 
ers  will  be  organized  into  unions,  and  others 
will  be  recruited  into  work  gangs  to  go 
through  the  picket  lines  and  harv’est  the 
crops.  Claims  and  counterclaims  will  be 
made  and,  if  the  union  is  successful,  bar¬ 
gains  may  be  made  which  will  set  the  pat¬ 
tern  for  agricultural  labor  relations  for  a 
decade.  All  of  this  will  take  place  in  the 
central  valley,  the  heart  of  agricultural 
California.  And  as  California  goes  so  may 
go  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

The  vital  year  is  1961  because  the  union 
has  already  done  its  spadework ;  the  cadres 
of  workers  have  been  organized  and  ha\’e 
had  experience  in  union  work,  in  strikes, 
and  even,  to  a  small  extent,  in  victories.  The 
union  hopes  that  they  will  form  the  central 
core  around  which  to  build  a  giant  agri¬ 
cultural  workers  organization. 

The  second  reason  why  this  year  is  impor¬ 
tant  is  that  the  national  AFL-CIO  has 
agreed  to  adv'ance  more  funds  for  the  driv^e. 
Over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  has  been 
spent  by  the  Agricultural  Workers  Organ¬ 
izing  Committee  in  the  first  stages  of  organ¬ 
izing,  and  George  Meany,  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  said,  “As  long  as  the  AWOC  is 
making  progress  in  organizing  farm  work¬ 
ers,  they  shall  not  want  for  funds.” 

A  third  vital  reason  for  the  big  union 
drive  in  1961  is  political.  In  Sacramento, 
Governor  Brown  and  his  administration 
have  shown  a  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
effort  to  organize  fann  labor — an  interest 
that  farmers  and  the  farm  organizations  in¬ 
sist  goes  far  beyond  the  role  of  neutrality.  In 
\Vashington  President  Kennedy  is  expected 
by  the  union  to  center  his  administration  a 
little  left  of  center. 

To  understand  why  California  is  a  logical 
target  for  the  union  drive  we  should  take  a 
look  at  California  fanning.  Not  only  has  it 
become  the  nation’s  number  one  agricul¬ 
tural  state  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  its 


Picketing  a  field  is  more  a  symbol  of  strife  than 
a  barrier  to  workers  who  want  to  work.  If  the 
state  believes  the  picket  symbolizes  a  legitimate 
strike,  however,  the  Mexican  braceros  (oppo¬ 
site)  can  be  taken  from  the  farm. 

crops  which  annually  gross  around  $3-bil- 
lion;  it  is  also  the  heaviest  employer  of  agri¬ 
cultural  workers. 

In  the  great  central  valley  foniied  by 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers,  in 
the  Imperial,  Coachella  and  Palo  Verde 
Valleys  of  the  south,  and  on  rich  coastal 
plains,  California  produces  over  200  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  The  cotton  grown  mainly 
in  two  of  its  counties  make  it  one  of  the 
nation’s  leading  cotton  states.  In  a  number 
of  crops  such  as  apricots,  grapes,  plums, 
prunes,  almonds,  and  walnuts,  California 


has  a  virtual  monopoly,  producing  over  90 
percent  of  the  total  commercial  crop  grown 
in  the  United  States.  In  a  number  of  other 
crops,  among  them  lettuce,  asparagus, 
cantaloupes,  carrots,  celery,  strawberries, 
and  tomatoes,  California  produces  over  a 
third  of  all  the  crops  grown  in  America.  In 
at  least  29  crops  California  leads  the  nation. 
The  astounding  thing  is  that  this  record  is 
made  in  a  state  where  the  major  agricul¬ 
tural  areas  are  completely  dependent  on 
irrigation — the  rainfall  in  the  Imperial  Val¬ 
ley  averages  three  inches  year  in,  year  out, 
and  in  the  central  valley  they  get  from  10 
to  15  inches.  So  little  rain  do  they  get,  many 
farmers  would  rather  do  without  it  entirely. 
Occasionally,  as  in  1958,  rain  came  when 
the  raisin  crop  was  on  the  ground  drying 
and  ruined  a  great  part  of  it. 

The  high-value  crops  grown  here  are  tre¬ 
mendous  users  of  hand  labor.  A  farm  with 
100  acres  of  tomatoes  may  need  70  pickers 
stooping  through  the  field  with  their  rubber 
gloves  or  sap-blackened  hands  during  the 
fall  picking  season.  A  200-acre  cherry 
orchard  must  have  800  to  1,000  pickers  for 
a  critical  three  weeks  to  take  the  crop  when 
it  is  ready.  Such  w’idely  fluctuating  labor 
requirements  are  filled  by  recruiting  sea¬ 
sonal  labor  from  the  towns ;  using  migratory 
labor  which  is  often  hired  through  a  labor 
contractor  who  makes  his  cut  by  selling 
transportation,  occasionally  lunches,  and 
his  own  services  as  a  strawboss ;  and  through 
the  U.  S.  Government  program  of  bringing 
Mexican  Nationals,  called  braceros  from 
the  Spanish  word  for  strong-armed  man. 

Of  the  two  million  hired  agricultural 
workers  in  the  United  States  California  em¬ 
ploys  about  500,000. 

California  also  leads  the  nation  in  the 
trend  toward  larger,  more  specialized  farms. 
In  western  Fresno  County,  for  example,  the 
smallest  economic  unit  is  2,000  acres  be¬ 
cause  of  the  cost— $50,000  to  $75,000 — of 
sinking  a  deep  well  and  powering  it  with  an 
irrigation  pump. 

On  such  large  and  intensively-farmed 
lands  as  these,  the  manager  may  never  see 
all  of  his  workers  and  probably  wouldn’t  be 
able  to  speak  with  most  of  them  if  he  did, 
for  many  are  Spanish-speaking  Americans 
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or  Mexicans.  He  communicates  with  them  through  his  bilingual 
foreman,  or  through  the  labor  contractor  who  acts  as  a  crew  leader. 

Another  factor  that  contributes  to  the  impersonal  relationship 
between  the  owner  or  manager,  and  the  farm  worker  is  the  great 
seasonal  change  in  employment.  From  week  to  week  during  the 
growing  season  a  farm’s  payroll  varies  widely,  and  from  day  to  day 
during  the  peak  periods  the  labor  crews  change  radically  since  the 
farm  depends  on  labor  contractors  who  may  recruit  an  entirely 
different  crew  each  day.  Such  changing  relationships  make  the 
farmer’s  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  individual  worker  almost 
impossible  and  also  lessens  the  loyalty  of  the  worker  for  the  farmer 
who  hires  him.  This  unwanted  situation  has  been  forced  on  the 
farmers  by  the  very  nature  of  the  crops  as  well  as  their  size. 

Finally,  California  farmers  pay  higher  wages  than  do  farmers  in 
any  other  section  of  the  country.  This  may  seem  like  a  strange  rea¬ 
son — and  an  unfair  one — for  organizing,  but  labor  has  always 
found  it  easier  to  organize  such  men  as  well-paid  steel  workers  than 
they  have  poorly-paid  scrap  iron  pickers. 

No,  it  was  not  just  chance  that  made  California  the  testing 
ground.  Here  conditions  are  best  for  the  union  to  win.  And  if  the 
union  wins  in  California  it  will  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
members  (with  their  $2-a-month  dues)  to  support  its  drive  in  the 
other  states. 

The  discovery  that  agricultural  California  might  be  ripe  for 
organizing  is  not  a  new  one.  In  the  early  1930s  an  independent 
union,  the  Federation  of  Agricultural  Workers  Industrial  Union, 
organized  and  struck  a  few  farms.  The  reaction  of  farmer  organ¬ 
izations,  local  and  state  police  was  violent  and  the  union  was  com¬ 
pletely  defeated.  Later  the  United  Cannery,  Agricultural,  Packing 
and  Allied  Workers  of  America  was  organized  as  a  branch  of  the 
CIO.  This  union’s  approach  was  to  organize  the  canneries  and  the 
packing  sheds  as  a  first  step.  There,  they  would  be  in  a  strategic 
position  to  refuse  to  process  a  grower’s  crops  if  he  fought  the  organ¬ 
izing  of  his  field  workers.  Though  the  UCAPAWA  was  a  part  of 
the  CIO  it  received  little  help  from  the  parent  organization  and  it, 
too,  passed  away.  Still  later,  the  Agricultural  Workers  Union  tried 
the  job.  This  organization  still  lives,  but  as  a  division  of  the  Amal¬ 
gamated  Meatcutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  America.  Though 
the  powerful  Teamsters’  Union  and  the  Packing  House  Workers 
have  organized  in  the  sheds  and  factories,  the  organizing  of  labor 
on  the  farm  was  wide  open  when  the  present  Agricultural  Workers 
Organizing  Committee  was  formed. 

With  such  a  history  of  failure  it  is  surprising  to  find  this  new 
organizing  drive  being  taken  very  seriously  by  California  farm 
owners.  The  AFL-CIO  money  and  a  man  named  Norman  Smith, 
who  is  the  director  of  AWOC,  are  the  two  reasons  why  the  farm 
owners  are  concerned. 

For  those  whose  idea  of  a  labor  organizer  is  a  glib,  flashy,  rabble- 
rouser  with  chipped  knuckles  and  a  broken  nose  (something  of  a 
cross  between  a  supersalesman  and  a  Chicago  gangster) ,  Norman 
Smith  comes  as  a  distinct  surprise.  Smith  looks  like  an  untidy, 
country  schoolteacher  (which  he  once  was)  or  a  backwoods 
preacher.  The  preacher  description  fits,  too,  for  to  Norman  Smith 
lUiionism  is  a  religion.  To  this  wage-hour  doctrine  he  is  as  dedicated 
as  most  ministers  are  to  the  Gospel. 

In  private  conversation  one  almost  needs  a  hearing  aid  to  catch 
every  quiet  word.  In  the  union  hall  his  voice  is  like  a  trumpet 
which  can  be  heard  clear  out  in  the  street.  He  is  tone-deaf  but 
has  taught  himself  to  sing  “Solidarity  Forever.”  He  ra/'ely  smiles. 
He  does  not  take  himself  or  his  job  lightly. 

Those  who  might  be  inclined  to  take  him  lightly  had  better  look 
at  the  background  of  this  sloppily-dressed,  tieless,  285-pound, 
61-ye.''r-old  organizer.  From  the  time  he  quit  teaching  in  the  one- 
room  schoolhouse  near  his  father’s  farm  and  moved  to  the  city,  he 
has  been  involved  either  as  an  active  organizer  or  a  sympathetic 
student  of  the  labor  movement.  Smith  organized  mainly  among 


Lindsey  Cochran  (above  left)  and  Fred  Podesta  (left)  arc  growers  whose 
farms  have  been  struck  by  Norman  Smith  (right).  Director  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Workers  Organizing  Committee.  Both  strikes  came  at  harvest,  a 
timing  most  effective  for  the  union,  most  disastrous  for  the  farmer. 
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Stoop  labor  jobs  go  begging  among  American  workers,  the  growers  claim, 
and  must  be  filled  by  imported  Mexican  braceros.  The  union  insists  the 
jobs  would  be  filled  at  a  higher  price.  They  fight  the  bracero  program. 

the  auto  workers.  In  Memphis,  Tennessee,  he  was  beaten  up  with 
hammers  and  his  scalp  peeled  from  his  head,  but  he  went  on 
preaching  unionism  and  signing  up  workers  after  he  got  out  of  the 
hospital.  In  1941  he,  more  than  any  other  organizer,  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  success  of  the  drive  at  the  giant  95,000-man  River 
Rouge  plant  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 

California  farmers  have  found  Norman  Smith  to  be  completely 
one-sided.  When  questioned  as  to  his  attitude  toward  the  farmer 
and  his  problems.  Smith  usually  answers,  “I  don’t  give  a  damn 
what  happiens  to  the  farmer.  I’m  only  interested  in  organizing  the 
farm  workers.  You  guys  are  already  organized,  but  you  don’t  have 
the  guts  to  use  your  strength.  You’re  like  a  big  bully.  You’ll  whip 
this  little  guy,  the  farm  laborer,  any  day  of  the  week  and  enjoy 
doing  it,  but  you’re  scared  to  take  on  the  big  boys.  I  never  hear  of 
you  going  after  Libby,  or  Heinz,  or  Cal  Pack  and  demanding  a 
decent  price  for  your  crops.”  This  is  the  man  the  AFL-CIO  selected 
to  head  their  drive  in  the  early  summer  of  1959. 

In  May  of  1959,  Smith  set  up  shop  in  Stockton,  California.  He 
had  as  his  associate  a  fellow  trade  unionist,  Lou  Krainock,  an 
organizer  and  public  relations  man  with  a  keen  mind,  and  a  genius 
for  harsh,  satiric  humor. 

Their  ideas  on  agriculture  and  organizing  have  been  no  mystery 
to  the  farmers  of  California.  Early  in  the  drive  the  plan  for  their 
organizing  campaign  was  summarized  in  a  memo  from  Krainock 
to  Smith.  This  1 1-page  document  was  left  on  the  seat  of  an  airplane 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  growers’  associations.  Since 
then  there  have  probably  been  more  unauthorized  printings  of  this 
memo  than  there  were  of  the  first  edition  of  “Lady  Chatterley’s 
Lover.”  “If  we  could  collect  royalty  on  that  memo,”  Smith  said, 
“we  could  pay  the  salaiies  of  a  flock  of  organizers.” 

This  now-famous  memo  begins,  “Quantitatively,  the  problem  is : 


organize  a  target  quota  of  150,000  agricultural  workers  in  Cali¬ 
fornia;  simultaneously,  or  in  sequence,  begin  organizing  the  whole 
farm  worker  group ;  stay  with  the  job  till  it  is  done. 

“Qualitatively,  the  problem  is  not  even  simply  stated.  An  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  opposing  forces  shows  that  agriculture  has  no  central 
nervous  system,  no  jugular  vein. 

“Our  principal  enemy  is  a  straw  man,  an  image  .  .  .  the  solid, 
earthy,  American  family  farmer.  This  image  of  the  American 
fanner  has  cloaked  the  transfonnation  of  family-farmer  agriculture 
into  agri-business  .  .  .  ruthless,  cold-blooded,  big  busine.ss  exploi¬ 
tation  of  people  and  the  land.” 

The  memo  then  goes  on  to  describe  how,  since  there  is  no  jugular 
vein,  or  framework  for  the  organization  to  aim  at,  the  union  must 
help  create  such  a  framework  by  forcing  the  growers  into  a  bargain¬ 
ing  association  to  bargain  with  the  union  when  it  represents  the 
workers.  It  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  methods  of  developing 
the  union  organization.  Since  the  memo  was  written  in  October, 
1959,  the  recommended  organizing  tactics  can  best  be  seen  now 
in  what  the  union  actually  did  do. 

The  AVVOC  set  up  its  headquarters  in  Stockton,  California,  in 
a  building  which  used  to  be  the  labor  temple  for  the  Central  Trades 
Council.  “Within  a  radius  of  50  miles  of  this  point,”  Smith  said, 
“we  have  the  largest  concentration  of  agricultural  workers  in  the 
world,  and  within  a  radius  of  100  miles  we  have  the  largest  con¬ 
centration  of  corporation-owned  farms  in  the  world.” 

VV^orking  with  Smith  and  Krainock  is  Henry  Anderson,  Research 
Director,  whose  job  is  to  develop  the  economic  background  of  the 
farm  labor  situation.  The  union  also  has  an  office  manager  to  help 
with  the  administrative  details.  None  of  these  men  came  from  the 
farm  labor  group.  Smith  was  detemiined  that  all  of  the  other  staff 
members  would  be  drawn  from  among  the  agricultural  workers. 

The  drive  to  find  members  and  leadership  within  the  agricul¬ 
tural  workers  group  has  had  many  facets.  Through  the  trade 
unions  Smith  and  Krainock  met  many  of  the  workers  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  An  electrician  in  San  Francisco  had  a  cousin  who  worked 
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on  a  farm  near  Fresno.  A  tnjck  driver  told  them  of  his  wife’s 
brother  who  followed  the  fniit  harvest.  Plasterers,  carpenters, 
longshoremen,  milk  drivers,  cannery  workers,  machinists  got  their 
relatives  and  friends  who  worked  in  agriculture  to  join  the  new 
union.  They  visit  the  workers  in  the  shacks  and  rundown  houses 
that  crowd  around  the  central  valley  towns  like  the  dirty  hem  of 
a  ragged  petticoat.  They  hold  meetings  for  them  in  the  seedy  store¬ 
front  union  headquarters  in  these  same  towns  and  talk  with  them 
in  the  1 2-men- to-a-room  flophouses  that  jam  the  towns  for  blocks 
around  the  Department  of  Employrrient’s  farm  labor  offices. 

In  the  dark,  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  when  the  yawning 
men  crowd  the  street  around  the  labor  office,  and  the  curbs  are 
lined  and  double-parked  with  farm  and  labor  contractors’  buses, 
Smith  and  his  organizers  are  there.  They  listen  to  the  drivers  yell, 
“I  want  six  more — six  more  men  and  we’re  off.  Cotton  pickers  to 
follow  machines.  Three  dollars  a  hundred.  A  dollar  for  trans¬ 
portation  and  two  bits  for  a  bag.”  “How  about  it,  how  about  it. 
Paying  eight  cents  a  bucket  for  grapes.  You  can  easy  make  five 
dollars.”  And  they  watch  some  workers  buy  a  package  of  cookies 
and  a  carton  of  milk  for  lunch,  and  some  of  the  raddled  winos  pick 
up  a  quart  of  sweet  wine  to  carry  them  through  the  day. 

Smith  and  his  organizers  are  in  the  milling  crowd  morning  after 
morning  after  morning  talking  with  them,  getting  acquainted,  get¬ 
ting  them  to  come  to  meetings,  signing  them  up.  And  when  the 
sun  muddies  the  sky  and  the  flophouses  in  the  neighborhood  stand 
out  in  dark,  neon-puddled  silhouettes,  the  last  buses  take  off  and 
the  scattering  of  unemployed,  the  dnmks,  the  bums,  and  the 
unlucky,  head  for  one  of  the  missions  for  a  handout.  Smith  and 
his  organizers  go  back  to  their  headquarters  for  more  work  which 
may  keep  on  until  midnight — with  naps  and  snoozes  in  between. 

During  the  year  and  a  half  of  organizing.  Smith  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  have  signed  up  an  unknown  number  of  workers.  When  ques¬ 
tioned  as  to  the  exact  number  Smith  has  a  standard  reply.  “When 
you  are  organizing  an  army  you  don’t  tell  the  enemy  how  many, 
nor  where  your  soldiers  are;  and  the  best  way  to  let  the  enemy 
know  is  to  tell  your  friends.” 

From  the  organizing  drive,  so  far,  have  come  17  men  whom 
Smith  hired  as  paid  organizers  for  the  AWOC.  These  are  men 
like  Big  George  Seratt,  6’3”  tall,  240  pounds,  40-year-old  former 
Arkansas  cotton  farmer  now  specializing  in  peach  picking.  He  is 
reputed  to  be  one  of  the  fastest  peach  pickers  in  the  business. 

DeWitt  Tannehill,  another  of  the  new  organizers,  has  done 
everything  from  working  in  the  crops  to  labor  contracting.  In  his 
new  job,  he  has  also  done  30  days  in  jail  for  trespassing  during  a 
strike.  Raoul  Aguilar,  a  Texas-bom  Spanish-American  who  learned 
to  read  and  write  English  in  school,  but  didn’t  learn  to  speak  it 
until  he  was  in  the  army,  now  specializes  in  organizing  the  Spanish- 
American  workers.  Larry  Itliong,  a  Filipino  who  has  been  crew 
leader,  labor  contractor,  and  whose  labor  background  includes  a 
season  as  business  agent  for  an  Alaska  fisherman’s  union.  These, 
and  the  rest  of  the  17  organizers,  are  scattered  from  Camino, 
Tehoma,  Colusa,  and  Coloma,  to  Modesto,  Manteca,  Mendota, 
and  Merced. 

Next  to  the  paid  organizer  comes  the  part-time  organizer.  He  is 
a  worker  who  organizes  on  the  side  as  he  goes  about  his  regular 
job  of  fruit  picking,  irrigating,  beet-thinning,  or  whatever.  He  is 
not  on  the  payroll,  but  the  union  picks  up  the  tab  for  his  expenses. 
There  are  many  more  part-time  organizers  than  organizers.  “There 
are  a  number  of  these  men  I  would  like  to  put  on  full-time  organ¬ 
izing,”  Smith  said.  “With  the  coming  drive  I  have  plenty  of  organ¬ 
izing  talent  to  draw  on.” 

On  a  still  broader  base  are  the  volunteer  organizers.  These  are 
the  workers  who  believe  in  the  union,  who  talk  it  up  on  the  job, 
and  who  sign  up  their  fellow  workers.  In  theory,  every  member  of 
the  union  is  a  volunteer  organizer.  In  practice,  one  man  out  of  ten 
has  the  missionary  spirit. 

Many  of  these  organizers  and  members  have  been  attracted  to 

(Continued  on  page  160) 

The  shape-up  in  the  early  morning  hours  brings  out  the  transient  workers. 
Farm  trucks  and  labor  contractors  pick  up  crews  for  the  day.  Union 
organizers  use  the  shape-up  to  propagandize  and  sign  up  new  members. 
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By  John  Jeffers 


The  things  you  should  know  when  you  call  in  an  expert. 

FARM  WIRING 


Farm  wiring  is  no  job  for  an  amateur. 

Although  the  basic  rules  are  quite  sim¬ 
ple  and  every  farmer  should  know  them,  he 
should  still  get  an  electrician  to  do  every¬ 
thing  but  minor  jobs.  And  that  electrician 
should  be  a  competent  man  who  under¬ 
stands  farm  wiring.  What  he  emphatically 
should  not  be  is  a  neighbor’s  boy  who  once 
wired  a  house  with  a  friend,  and  who  will 
put  in  your  silo  unloader  for  a  dollar  an 
hour  plus  materials. 

What  then,  need  a  farmer  know  about 
electricity?  First,  he  ought  to  know  some  of 
its  habits;  second,  he  should  realize  its  lim¬ 
itations;  and  third,  he  should  appreciate 
what  makes  adequate  farm  wiring. 

Electricity 

There  are  three  basic  measuring  units  for 
electrical  energy — the  volt,  the  ampere  and 
the  watt.  The  volt  measures  the  pressure 
that  forces  electricity  along  a  wire.  The  arn- 
pert' — or  amp — is  a  m<‘asure  of  the  rate  of 
flow  of  electricity.  If  you  compare  electric¬ 
ity  to  water  in  a  pipe,  the  volts  are  w'ater 
pressure,  the  amps  are  gallons  per  minute. 
The  watt  is  a  unit  of  power.  Wattage  is 
volts  times  amps.  Thus  a  heater  on  a  230- 
volt  circuit  taking  4  amps  is  a  920-watt 
heater.  Also,  an  8-amp  heater  on  a  1 1 5- 
volt  circuit  takes  920  watts.  Every  piece  of 
electrical  equipment  is  marked  with  the 
voltage  and  either  the  watts  or  the  amps. 
You  can  easily  calculate  the  missing  unit. 

This  calculation  is  not  academic.  It  is 
necessary  to  know  the  amps  used  by  an 
electrical  device  at  peakload  to  determine 


the  wire  that  device  needs.  The  wire  size 
depends  directly  on  the  amps  that  flow  in 
the  wire.  But  it  also  depends  on  the  length 
of  the  wire.  Electricity  loses  voltage  as  it 
passes  through  a  wire,  just  as  water  loses 
pressure  passing  through  a  pipe.  Thus  all 
wire  calculations  depend  on  the  voltage,  the 
amperage  and  the  distance.  The  following 
tables  show  the  wire  sizes  which  must  hi* 
used  for  various  loads  and  distances,  allow¬ 
ing  a  two  percent  voltage  drop: 

Size  of  Copper  Wire  for  Use  in  Indoor 
Circuits  of  V'arious  Loads  and  Distances 


1 20  Volts 


Load  in 
.Amps. 

25 

50 
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12 

12 

12 
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10 
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the  thickness  of  the  edge  of  a  cent.  12- 
gauge  the  thickness  of  the  edge  of  a  nickel. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  0000  wire  is 
almost  half  an  inch  thick. 

Why  is  this  wire  size  so  important?  For 
two  reasons — distance  is  more  likely  to  be 
a  factor  in  faim  wiring  than  in  ho'-se  or  in¬ 
dustrial  wiring.  Second,  small  wires  may 
waste  power  and  are  dangerous.  Suppose  a 
motor  takes  1,000  watts.  At  250  volts  that 
would  be  four  amps.  But  if  for  some  reason 
the  voltage  fell  to  200,  this  1 ,000-watt  motor 
would  need  five  amps.  Small  wiring  is  a 
vicious  circle.  The  small  wire  causes  a  volt¬ 
age  drop  which  increases  the  amps  the  al¬ 
ready  too-small  wire  had  to  carry.  Heat¬ 
ing  of  the  wire  results — which  is  expensive 
and  dangerous.  Insufficient  current  reaches 
the  motor,  causing  poor  operation. 

Outdoor  wire  sizes  may  be  smaller  than 
the  indoor  sizes  given  above.  Thus  it  is 
possible  for  a  small  wire  on  an  oxerhead 
line  to  be  connected  to  a  larger  wire  inside  a 
conduit.  The  outside  wire  loses  heat  easier 
and  thus  can  carrx’  a  heavier  current  with¬ 
out  damage  to  the  insulation.  But  voltage 
drop  is  the  same  whether  inside  or  out,  so 
the  proper  size  of  wire  is  important,  as  out¬ 
side  runs  may  be  very’  long.  Aluminum  wire 
must  always  be  larger  than  copper  wire  for 
the  same  amperage,  as  it  is  a  poorer  con¬ 
ductor  of  electricity. 

It  Begins  At  The  Meter 

Power  companies  hax’e  different  policies, 
but  almost  all  bring  electrical  service  to  the 
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meter  without  cost  as  long  as  the  meter  is 
not  more  than  one  span  (150  to  200  feet) 
from  their  power  lines.  They  put  in  the 
transformer  which  drops  the  voltage  from 
about  7,000  volts  to  the  230  volts  which  go 
to  the  meter. 

The  centrally  located  meter  pole  is  the 
most  common  installation  today;  it  has 
taken  over  from  the  days  when  the  house 
was  the  biggest  electricity  user,  and  the 
meter  was  on  the  house.  The  meter  pole  can 
be  anywhere  convenient,  but  it  should  be 
at  least  50  to  75  feet  from  any  building  to 
cut  down  fire  hazard.  It’s  a  good  idea  to 
have  the  well  pump  on  its  own  separate 
circuit,  so  fire  in  any  building  does  not  af¬ 
fect  the  water  supply. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  meters.  One  type 
carries  all  the  current,  and  measures  it  di¬ 
rectly.  This  type  brings  the  heavy-duty 
wires  down  the  pole,  through  the  meter, 
and  back  up  the  pole.  The  second  type  has 
a  small  induction  coil  at  the  top  of  the  pole. 
This  coil  measures  one-twentieth  of  the 
current  that  passes  in  the  heavy-duty  wires. 
(There  is  no  direct  electrical  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  induction  coil  and  the  main 
wires;  the  induction  coil  is  energized  by  the 
magnetic  eflFect  of  electricity  passing  in  the 
service  wires.)  Thus  only  a  light,  inexpen¬ 
sive  wire  comes  down  the  pole  to  the  meter. 
The  meter  reads  ^/^th  of  the  true  consump¬ 
tion  of  electricity.  This  meter  system  is 
cheaper,  as  it  saves  heavy  wiring  up  and 


The  hot  motor  (above)  was  photographed  at 
night,  using  infrared  film.  The  film  is  sensitive 
to  heat  rays — showing  the  heat  a  motor  can 
generate.  Excess  heating — which  can  be  caused 
by  poor  wiring — damages  motors  fast,  and  can 
shorten  their  lives  by  half.  Two  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  aspects  of  wiring  are  ample  supply  from 
the  main  transformer  (opposite)  and  proper 
connections  between  wires  (right).  The  bolts  on 
the  wire  tighten,  clamping  the  wires,  and  making 
a  good  connection.  No  wire  twisting  allowed! 

down  the  pole.  But  a  main  switch,  if  used, 
has  to  be  installed  at  the  pole  top,  with  a 
long  handle  to  reach  it. 

It  is  the  size  of  the  electrical  service  that 
has  caused  much  heartache  to  many  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  been  ill-advised  on  farm  wir¬ 
ing.  The  60-amp  service  that  was  common 
just  a  few  years  ago  is  completely  out  of 
line  with  modern  power  needs  for  auto¬ 
matic  barnyard  equipment.  There  are  few 
farms  today  that  cannot  use  200-amp  serv¬ 


ice,  and  many  that  need  300-amp.  The  best 
rule  is  to  have  at  least  50  percent  more 
service  than  your  present  or  foreseeable 
peakload.  When  discussing  future  loads 
with  the  power  company,  include  every  pos¬ 
sible  addition  to  your  electrical  equipment. 

After  the  Meter 

So  far,  the  going  has  been  easy.  In  most 
areas,  the  choice  of  meter  and  the  pole  and 
the  service  are  f)ower  company  problems, 
but  some  companies  make  the  farmer  pay 
for  the  meter  pole,  switches  and  wiring. 
The  company  usually  provides  the  meter 
After  the  meter,  the  farmer  pays  for  the 
wiring.  This  applies  whether  the  meter  went 
in  yesterday,  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

Between  the  meter  and  the  motor  are  the 
farmer,  the  electrician,  and  the  equipment 
manufacturer.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  all 
three  to  get  adequate  electricity  to  the  out¬ 
let  where  it  will  be  used.  All  too  often  they 
don’t,  through  ignorance,  negligence  or 
plain  cost  cutting.  When  they  don’t,  they 
blame  each  other,  or  failing  that,  they  blame 
the  power  company. 

In  the  event  of  failure,  breakdown,  poor 
operation,  op>en  fire  or  electrocution,  the 
four  partners  in  farm  wiring  often  spread 
the  blame  like  peanut  butter.  Who  really  is 
at  fault,  the  power  company,  the  electri¬ 
cian,  the  farmer  or  the  manufacturer? 
There  is  a  case  to  be  made  for  and  against 
all  of  them. 

Low  Voltage  And  Poor  Wiring 
It  takes  more  current  to  run  a  motor,  for 
example,  if  the  voltage  is  lower  than  the 
motor  was  designed  for.  This  overdose  of 
current  can  be  destructive  in  the  extreme. 
Wires  which  are  pressed  beyond  their  ca¬ 
pacity  generate  heat.  (An  electric  welder 
welds  using  low  voltage  and  high  amps  to 
produce  the  heat  to  melt  metal.)  Due  to 
excess  heat,  motor  windings  may  melt,  and 
fuses  blow.  The  meter  measures — and  the 
farmer  pays  for — the  electricity  needed  to 
heat  those  wires.  In  addition,  a  motor  op¬ 
erates  slower  under  low  voltage,  produces 
less  horsepower,  and  even  cools  itself  less 
effectively,  as  it  is  turning  its  fan  slower. 

What  causes  low  voltage?  Occasionally 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  power  company  lines  or 
transformer.  But  about  1,000  times  out  of 
1,001  it  is  something  on  the  farmer’s  side 
of  the  meter. 

Perhaps  the  wires  are  not  big  enough — 
or  connections  are  bad — the  result  of  poor 
workmanship.  These  errors  plague  the 
farmer,  but  they  also  concern  the  electrician 
and  manufacturer. 

The  Manufacturer’s  View 
When  low  voltage  causes  a  motor  to  bum 
out,  or  its  fuse  to  blow,  nine  times  out  of 
ten  the  farmer  blames  the  motor,  not  the 
wiring.  Most  manufacturers  guarantee 
operation  within  ten  percent  of  the  related 
voltage — or  as  low  as  2 1 0  volts  for  a  230- volt 
motor.  But  even  within  this  margin  you  lose 
power  and  find  the  motor  running  hot. 

(Continued  on  page  142) 


By  Karl  H.  Maslowski 


IF  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 

Management  techni¬ 
cians  advanced  solely  on 
ability,  chances  are  beavers 
would  be  sitting  in  the 
Chiefs’  desks  of  the  Conser¬ 
vation  Departments  of 
many  of  our  states.  And  most  of  the  time  they  would  be  doing  a 
better  job  instinctively  than  their  human  counterparts  manage  to 
do  politically.  They  are  already  helping  a  great  many  farmers’ 
conser\’ation  programs. 

Trout  fishermen  owe  a  special  debt  to  these  hydraulic  engineers 
who  seem  to  like  nothing  better  than  to  throw  a  low  dam  across 
a  clear,  cold,  shallow  stream.  Researchers  in  at  least  a  dozen  states 
ha\  e  proved  repeatedly  that  waterways  that  beavers  manage,  pro¬ 
duce  better  fishing  than  beaverless  streams.  Don  J.  Neff  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit  at  Fort  Collins  studied  the 
effects  of  beaver  populations  on  two  comparable  streams  in  Sagu¬ 
ache  County,  Colorado  during  two  recent  summers.  The  east  and 
west  forks  of  Chavez  Creek  had  been  occupied  by  beav'ers  until 
1939  when  the  whole  population  was  wiped  out  by  poachers.  The 
lon^-abandoned  ponds  are  now  all  but  drained.  The  other  creek, 
the  Nutras,  is  still  actively  inhabited  by  colonies  of  beavers  that 
became  established  there  about  1947.  During  the  summers  of  1954- 
55  roughly  two  thousand  trout  were  taken  by  anglers  from  the 
Nutras  Creek  beaver  ponds.  In  that  same  time  that  stretch  of  the 
Chavez  forks  abandoned  by  beav^ers  was  a  piscatorial  desert.  Only 
two  small  trout  were  reported  for  those  waters. 

When  a  beaver  builds  a  dam  he  does  more  than  simply  establish 
a  small  lake  for  his  own  benefit.  That  pool  offers  to  fish  a  v'ariety 
of  beneficial  and  fairly  stabilized  conditions  not  often  found  else¬ 
where  in  the  stream.  The  beaver  is  the  strictest  of  vegetarians; 
hence  fish  are  not  preyed  on  by  these  biggest  of  American  rodents. 
The  ponds  are  always  deep  enough  to  prevent  solid  freezing  so  that 
fish  mavlive  in  them  throughout  the  winter.  They  also  jjroduce  more 
microscopic  organisms  than  the  stream  itself  so  they  become  ideal 
rearing  ponds  for  fingerlings.  The  deep,  often  shade-lined  ponds, 
moreover,  are  ideal  habitat  for  larger  fish  than  could  nonnally  sur¬ 
vive  in  a  shallow,  swift  flowing  rill.  I  remember  well  the  only  five- 
pound  rainbow  trout  I  ever  caught  came  from  such  a  beaver  pond 
in  Montana.  The  stream  that  fed  into  and  emptied  from  this  same 
pool  was  hardly  a  trickle  at  the  time  of  my  triumph. 

It  always  has  seemed  significant  to  me  that  herons  and  king¬ 
fishers  often  frequent  beaver  ponds.  Such  peerless  anglers  would 
not  be  apt  to  concentrate  where  there  were  no  fish. 

Though  water  temperature  studies  have  shown  a  slight  increase 
in  temperature  at  the  surface  of  still  waters,  generally  speaking  the 
lower  temperature  of  water  such  as  found  in  deep  beav-er  ponds  is 
good  for  trout  growth.  The  colder  the  water,  the  more  free  mole¬ 
cules  of  oxygen  it  can  absorb.  Moreover,  still  watei-s  frequently 
encourage  aquatic  vegetation ;  and  this,  too,  can  help  charge  the 
water  with  oxygen. 

Beaver  dams  do  prev'ent  fish  movement  from  one  part  of  the 
stream  to  another  except  during  the  spring  run-off.  5’et  no  one  has 
shown  that  this  minor  evil  outweighs  the  good  accomjjlished  by 
these  furry  engineers. 

Fish  are  not  the  only  creatures  benefited  by  beaver  workings. 
Game  birds,  mammals  and  fur-bearers  all  seem  to  be  drawn  to  the 
ponds  Ducks  and  geese  find  them  ideal  nurseries,  with  their  stabi¬ 
lized  water  conditions  and  their  abundance  of  both  vegetable  and 
animal  food.  Moose  find  in  them  concentrations  of  succulent 
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aquatic  vegetation.  Deer 
and  elk  often  browse  in  the 
meadows  that  prosper 
about  the  edges.  Mink  and 
muskrats  naturally  gravi¬ 
tate  to  such  places. 

A  mature  beaver  is  80 
pounds  of  the  homeliest  critter  alive.  His  big,  flat  tail  looks  like  a 
rubber-faced  ping-pong  paddle;  his  wet  fur  is  an  unkempt  mass  of 
reddish  brown  hair;  his  eyes  are  tiny  and  piglike,  and  his  huge  front 
teeth  seem  to  be  stained  with  a  mixture  of  tobacco  and  betel  nut 
juice.  But  dressed  in  this  rustic  attire  is  probably  the  most  fasci¬ 
nating  mammal  in  North  America. 

Two  other  structural  characteristics  of  beavers  merit  attention. 
One  is  the  split  claw  on  the  second  toe  of  the  hind  foot.  This  curi¬ 
ous  gadget  is  used  chiefly  as  a  tool  for  combing  and  cleaning  the 
fur.  The  other  is  the  castoreum  glands  just  inside  the  cloaca  which 
exude  a  peculiar-smelling  yellowish  substance  called  castor.  This  is 
liberally  exuded  by  the  beaver  at  strategic  spots  within  its  terri¬ 
tory,  and  seems  to  interest  every  other  passing  beaver.  Trappers 
play  on  this  attraction  and  use  it  as  a  lure  with  fatal  results  to  the 
beaver.  (Beavers,  like  insects,  reptiles,  and  birds,  have  a  cloaca 
which  is  a  single  passageway  and  orifice  for  the  urinal,  genital,  and 
anal  openings.) 

Hydraulic  Engineers 

Engineering  marv'els  accomplished  by  beavers  include  building 
dams,  canals,  burrows,  and  lodges,  and  felling  trees  up  to  forty 
inches  in  diameter.  Though  the  dams  are  the  most  conspicuous, 
there  are  those  beaver  students  who  argue  that  the  canals  are  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  beaver  work.  These  canals  are  shallow 
trenches  dug  and  maintained  constantly  to  provide  a  way  of  trans¬ 
porting  food  and  building  materials  to  their  ponds.  Some  have  been 
over  600  feet  in  length  and  four  feet  wide.  Try  to  dig  a  trench  of 
those  dimensions  sometime  with  a  pick  and  shovel  and  you  will 
get  a  better  idea  of  just  how  industrious  a  colony  of  beavers  can  be. 
Where  the  topography  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  preclude  canali¬ 
zation  a  beaver  will  simply  grab  the  butts  of  the  branches  of  small 
logs  he  clips  from  freshly  felled  trees  and  drag  them  overland  to  his 
pond.  But  where  the  lay  of  the  land  is  good,  the  animals  either 
instinctively  or  intelligently  develop  a  canal  system  for  conveying 
their  supplies. 

The  largest  dam  I  have  seen  was  in  Yellowstone  Park  and  meas¬ 
ured  almost  100  yards  in  length  and  about  six  feet  deep.  But  Lewis 
Morgan,  who  published  a  book  on  “The  American  Beaver  and  his 
Workings’’  in  1868,  described  several  dams  over  450  feet  in  length, 
and  one,  which  was  18  feet  wide  at  the  base,  he  estimated  contained 
over  250  tons  of  materials.  Such  a  stnicture  takes  years  of  work, 
and  generations  of  beavers,  to  build  and  maintain. 

Branches,  poles  up  to  18  feet  long,  small  logs,  mud,  stones,  and 
sometimes  grass,  which  seems  to  st‘r\'e  a  binder,  are  all  used.  Oddly 
enough,  from  a  layman’s  viewpoint,  the  sticks  and  branches  are 
laid  endwise  to  the  current,  not  crosswise.  Yet  any  engineer  will  tell 
you  that  such  a  method  offers  the  best  possible  support.  While  the 
wooded  parts  of  the  dam  generally  are  carried  and  maneuvered  by 
the  teeth,  most  of  the  mud  and  stones  are  transported  by  cupping 
the  front  legs  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  hold  the  materials  tight  against 

{Continued  on  pnge  147) 

This  beaver  is  quite  famous — a  film  star,  in  fact,  appearing  in  “Beaver  Val¬ 
ley,”  the  Walt  Disney  production.  The  studio  kindly  loaned  this  shot  of  a 
beaver  sitting  on  its  tail — surely  not  a  common  attitude  with  the  beaver. 
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By  Chester  Charles 


Toward  200  Bushels 


CAN  YOU  RAISE  200-bushel  corn  every 
year?  The  200  bushels  per  acre  goal 
has  been  dangling  just  ahead  of  many  farm- 
exs,  and  a  survey  among  the  outstanding 
yield  champions  indicates  several  trends. 
First,  average  yields  among  the  better  pro¬ 
ducers  are  climbing  steadily.  Second,  yields 
of  200  or  more  bushels  per  acre,  though 
still  rare  and  confined  to  contest  plots  or 
other  small-acreage  units,  are  nevertheless 
real  and  capable  of  actual  attainment. 

If  you  are  struggling  along  with  100  or 
so  bushels  of  com  per  acre,  far  behind  the 
trophy-winning  yields,  take  heart.  Many  of 
the  champions  who  grow  near-200-bushel 
contest  com  are  glad  to  get  90  bushels  on 
their  commercial  acres.  John  Goings,  a 
farm  manager  located  at  Sabina,  Ohio,  re¬ 
views  yield  progress  thus :  “Our  case  is  typ¬ 
ical.  I  was  the  national  DeKalb  champion 
with  a  top  yield  of  203  bushels  per  acre  in 
1958.  That  corn  was  grown  on  a  five-acre 
piece  of  pampered,  old  bluegrass  land.  Our 
average  yields  run  far  less.  On  our  600 
acres  of  com  in  1 959,  we  averaged  90  bush¬ 
els  an  acre,  near  our  top  for  recent  years. 
Last  year  we  slipped  a  little.  In  my  opinion, 
200-bushel  corn  on  extensive  commercial 
acres  is  a  good  way  ofT  in  the  future.  But 
like  hundreds  of  others.  I’m  aiming  high.” 

Wherever  yields  are  mounting,  corn  grow¬ 
ing  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  controlled 
operation.  The  weather  is  still  uncertain. 
But  shrewd  managers  are  becoming  more 
efficient  in  offsetting  or  utilizing  the 
weather.  Better  machinery',  better  chem¬ 
icals.  better  practices  have  given  better  con¬ 
trol  of  weeds,  bugs,  water  and  soil.  Corn 
growing  breaks  down  into  easily  recogniza¬ 
ble  sectors:  seed,  land  preparation,  plant¬ 
ing,  water,  plant  nutrition,  protection 
against  enemies  and  harvesting.  Top  yields 
involve  the  best  management  in  all  these 
divisions.  The  factors  vary  in  importance 
from  farm  to  farm.  The  choices  of  good 
methods  are  wide;  each  operator  must  suit 
his  practices  to  his  conditions. 

Early  Choices 

Sam  Goldman  of  Straughn,  Indiana,  was 
’way  up  there  in  the  contests  with  a  199 
bushels  per  acre  yield  in  1960.  He  is  in  the 
competition  for  more  than  trophies.  He 
generally  uses  his  6ve-acre  contest  plots  for 
experimentation,  then  later  adapts  suitable, 
proven  ideas  to  his  commercial  corn.  He 
uses  seed  from  a  number  of  companies. 
PHster,  Crib  Filler,  DeKalb,  Pioneer  and 


Funk  can  all  claim  him.  He  likes  them  all. 
“The  main  thing  is  to  buy  adapted  seed,” 
he  said  recently.  “Several  years  ago  I 
learned  the  hard  way.  I  was  given  sev'eral 
bushels  of  seed  of  a  variety  that  was  grown 
by  a  national  champion  in  another  state. 
For  him  it  had  yielded  over  200  bushels. 
Here,  on  my  ground,  in  a  good  year^  it  ran 


Narrow  row  corn  (above)  is  a  problem  to  bar- 
vest,  unless  a  one-row  picker  is  used,  but  yields 
sboot  up,  if  moisture  and  fertility  are  available. 
A  rough  seedbed,  (left-hand  page),  once  con¬ 
sidered  a  careless  job,  is  becoming  common,  with 
plow-plant,  wheel-track  and  similar  planting 
practices  reducing  the  time,  work  and  expense 
of  corn  culture  while  giving  substantial  yields. 


Toward  200  Bushels 

Average  corn  yields  go  up  each  year.  Yields 
of  200  bushels  per  acre,  though  still  rare,  are 
well  within  attainment.  Better  control  is  the 
answer — control  of  weeds,  bugs  and  all  the 
factors  that  combine  in  successful  com  hus¬ 
bandry.  Here  are  the  methods  of  four  top  corn 
producers.  One  stresses  high  plant  populations, 
a  second  believes  in  special  soil  practices  and  a 
third  in  animal  manure,  while  the  fourth,  man¬ 
ager  of  a  large-scale  operation,  combines  corn 
with  other  crops  in  an  unusual  rotation.  Each  of 
these  producers  has  hit  right  around  the  200 
bushel  mark  on  test  plots. 


40  bushels  w'ith  the  best  of  care.  Blight  got 
it.  The  variety  was  not  adapted  to  our  area. 
That  free  com  cost  a  lot  of  money.  Take 
the  advice  of  your  seed  company  and  your 
county  agent  on  seed  varieties.” 

Last  year,  for  the  contest  acres  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  199-bushel  yield,  Goldman  chose 
a  held  that  had  been  in  heavy  alfalfa  for  12 
years.  This  was  given  10  tons  of  manure 
per  acre.  The  winter  was  an  open  one,  so 
Januaiy  plowing,  by  conventional  methods, 
was  possible.  The  fertilizer  plowed  down 
consisted  of  1000  pounds  of  16-8-8  plus  200 
pounds  of  45  percent  nitrogen  urea.  Soil 
tests  in  the  spring  called  for  more  fertilizer. 
A  3-9-27  analysis  at  the  rate  of  300  pounds 
per  acre  was  disked  in  early.  The  ground 
was  again  disked  just  ahead  of  the  planter 
and  200  pounds  of  4-16-16  were  put  in  the 
row.  Totaled,  this  made  267  pounds  of 
actual  N,  139  pounds  of  phosphorus,  and 
193  pounds  of  potash. 

Practices  Make  Perfect 
Goldman  tried  narrow  row  planting  for  the 
hrst  time,  on  his  contest  acres.  The  plot 
was  conventionally  planted  with  40-inch 
rows  of  one  seed  variety.  Then  the  planter 
boxes  were  Hlled  with  another  seed  variety 
of  slightly  different  maturity  date,  and  the 
planter  doubled  back,  straddling  the  rows 
already  made,  resulting  in  20-inch  rows. 
The  rows  alternated  in  variety.  The  idea 
was  to  increase  chances  for  pollination,  “a 
better  catch.”  An  all-over  pre-emergencef 
spray  of  Simazine  followed  planting,  with 
the  nozzles  raised  to  cover  20  inches.  Inac» 
curate  sprayer  adjustment  allowed  slightly 
less  than  the  recommended  four  pounds  of 
Simazine  per  acre  to  be  applied.  Aldrin  for 
insect  control  was  applied  by  an  attach¬ 
ment  on  the  planter  at  the  rate  of  foni* 
pounds  per  acre.  The  stand  of  between  27, 
000  and  28,000  population  was  perfect. 
Shading  by  the  thick  stand  helped  keep  the 
weeds  down  and  the  soil  moist.  Cultivation 
w'as  not  needed.  “With  that  population, 
you’ve  got  to  irrigate,”  Goldman  said.  “A 
neighbor  tried  20-inch  rows  with  31,000 
population  and  had  to  give  the  held  up  to 
the  hogs.  Lack  of  water  did  it.”  On  his 
contest  plot  a  total  of  10  inches  of  water  was 
applied  at  the  rate  of  2  inches  per  week, 
through  4  weeks  of  August  and  one  week 
in  September.  Otherwise,  the  held  was  un¬ 
touched  until  harvested  with  a  cme-row 
picker  in  October.  The  1 99-bushel  yield  was 
{Continued  on  page  152) 
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Multi- Eared  Corn 

little  stalks  have  many  ears 


Multi-ear  is  a  new,  prolific  hybrid 
which  may  put  a  new  dimension  in 
growing.  Its  ancestry  is  old,  including  the 
earliest  kind  of  com  relative,  teosinte.  It 
grows  five  to  six  feet  tall,  and  matures  about 
10  days  earlier  than  full-season  hybrids. 
Two  to  six  sturdy,  thick-skinned  stalks  grow 
from  one  seed  with  from  one  to  eight  ears 
on  each  stock;  and  the  plant  adjusts  its 
production  to  the  season  and  to  the  richness 
of  the  soil. 

Multi-ear  com  has  a  long  row  to  hoe  be¬ 
fore  it  reaches  wide  use.  Yet  already  it  has 
brought  international  attention  to  Milford, 
Illinois,  population  1600.  There,  Dr.  Wal¬ 
ter  J.  Mumm  has  developed  this  remark¬ 
able  com  with  the  automatic  give-and-take. 

In  looking  to  the  future,  scientists  are 
reaching  back  to  the  origins  from  which 
our  com  sprang.  Multi-ear  corn  has  been 
produced  by  crossing  teosinte,  a  semi-tropi¬ 
cal  near-relative  of  com,  with  normal  corn 
to  produce  the  new  seed.  Dr.  Mumm  has 
said,  “We  here  at  the  Crow  Hybrid  Re¬ 
search  Farm  are  by  no  means  the  first 
breeders  to  cross  teosinte  with  corn.  It  was 
done  in  the  1930’s  in  Texas  in  an  effort  to 
increase  drouth-resistance  of  corn.  Teo- 
sinte-com  crosses  have  been  tried  repeat¬ 
edly,  for  various  reasons.  For  example,  the 
high  protein  of  teosinte  (20  to  24  percent 
compared  to  less  than  10  percent  in  corn) 


has  often  attracted  corn  breeders.” 

Isn’t  our  present  com  good  enough?  We 
are  hitting  higher  yields  and  becoming 
wiser  in  com  culture  each  year.  Why  the 
pother  over  dwarf  corn,  tropical  com  and 
such?  Dr.  Mumm  replies:  “Farmers  want 
to  make  the  com  harvest  a  once-over  job. 
That  means  field-shelling.  It  means  grain 
bins  for  storage,  the  same  bins  that  are  used 
for  wheat  or  beans.  Building  requirements 
are  reduced,  space  is  saved.  The  next  step 
is  reducing  the  wide  variety  of  equipment. 
A  farmer  now  needs  entirely  too  many  kinds 
of  equipment.  Fewer,  but  more  efficient 
and  more  versatile  tools  are  needed.  Pickers, 
for  example,  are  the  most  dangerous  tools 
on  the  farm.  Likewise,  they  waste  com. 
They  cost  a  lot  of  cash  and  they  are  often 
used  only  a  few  days  a  year.  In  the  eastern 
Com  Belt,  with  lots  of  com  and  few  small 
grain  acres,  combine  ownership  cannot  be 
justified  by  most  farmers.  Toward  the  West, 
with  grain  sorghums  and  more  small  grains 
but  few  com  acres,  picker  ownership  is  not 
warranted.  Farmers  want  one  tool  to  do  the 
job.  Only  a  combine  can  harvest  both  com 
and  small  grain.  But  com  combining  is  in 
the  growing-pain  stage.  Engineers  have 
done  a  fine  job  of  adapting  the  combine  to 
corn  haivest  in  the  last  few  years. 

“But  more  is  required.  While  our  basic 
skills — in  machinery,  in  soil  management. 


in  plant  nutrition,  in  weed  and  disease  and 
insect  control — have  developed  steadily,  the 
com  plant  has  been  developed  very  little 
since  commercial  hybrids  were  introduced 
some  30  years  ago.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
redesign  the  entire  corn  plant  itself.  Large- 
cobbed,  single-eared  corn  was  good  for 
handpicking.  It  was  fairly  suited  for  40- 
inch  rows  and  slow-moving  pickers,  though 
corn  is  picked  at  a  stage  of  dryness  that 
causes  significant  field  losses.  Present  com 
is  not  suited  to  fast  harvest.  We  have  about 
reached  our  peak  yields  and  top  harvest 
speeds  with  typical  40-inch  rows.  Our  in¬ 
creased  fertilization  is  promoting  a  tall, 
vegetative  growth  that  is  not  only  wasteful 
of  nutrients  but  gives  added  harvesting  dif¬ 
ficulties.  We  need  a  short-growing,  early- 
maturing,  high-yielding  corn  that  is 
adapted  to  combining,  that  will  withstand 
thick,  narrow-row  planting,  and  high  fer¬ 
tilization  and  chemical  control  without  cul¬ 
tivation,  yet  can  adjust  itself  to  seasonal 
variations. 

“Every  corn  breeder  recognizes  these 
needs.  Every  corn  breeder  hopes  to  be  the 
one  to  break  through  with  the  answer.  To 
me  our  teosinte  cross  points  the  way,  though 
it  is  not  the  final  answer.  Others,  working 
along  other  lines,  may  not  agree,  but  at 
least  we  are  facing  in  the  right  direction,  I 
{Continued  on  page  125) 


In  developing  multi-eared  corn,  teosinte  is  first  The  teosinte  plant  grows  wild  in  Central  Amer-  Careful  selection  and  crossing  between  teosinte 

crossed  with  a  regular  corn  variety.  The  stalk  of  ica.  It  is  closely  related  to  corn,  which  is  believed  and  normal  corn  varieties  have  produced  the  new 

thtt  first  cross  looks  like  dwarf  corn  but  no  cobs  to  have  originated  in  the  same  region.  Teosinte  hybrid  which  is  only  about  five  feet  high  yet 

develop.  Seed  b  produced  in  slender  spikes.  branches  to  form  many  stems  from  a  single  seed.  bears  medium-sized  ears  in  profusion. 


By  Hugh  E.  Henderson 


Butt  Silage 

the  complete  cattle  feed 


Bushels  per  acre  have  always  been  the 
corn  grower’s  standard  of  measure¬ 
ment.  If  this  com  grower  is  also  a  hog 
feeder,  he  is  probably  on  the  right  track.  If 
he  is  a  cattle  feeder,  he  is  looking  at  yield 
with  one  eye  and  not  his  best  eye  at  that. 

When  the  corn  crop  is  har\ested  as 
shelled  corn,  only  60  percent  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  energy  for  fattening  cattle  is  harvested. 
The  remainder  is  left  in  the  held.  This  is 
par  for  the  hog  man,  since  the  single  stom¬ 
ach  of  the  hog  has  a  very  low  tolerance  for 
hber.  But  the  steer  was  created  with  four 
stomachs  populated  by  millions  of  rumen 
bacteria  and  he  can  make  good  use  of  the 
forage  portion  of  the  corn  plant  if  given 
an  opportunity.  The  cellulose-digesting 
ability  of  the  steer  is  the  greatest  gift  nature 
has  to  offer  the  cattle  man. 

What  the  beef  or  hog  feeder  is  really  in¬ 
terested  in  is  not  bushels  of  corn  per  acre, 
but  pounds  of  a  specihed  grade  of  beef  or 
pork  produced  per  acre.  It  really  amounts 
to  the  corn  grower’s  selecting  one  of  the 
grain  consuming  classes  of  livestock  as  a 
means  of  packaging  his  crop  for  market. 

When  packaged  in  the  form  of  pork,  it 
means  harvesting  and  feeding  as  shelled 
corn.  When  the  crop  is  packaged  in  the 
form  of  beef,  advantage  can  be  taken  of  the 
cellulose-digesting  ability  of  the  steer  and 
se\eral  alternatives  exist  for  hanesting, 
storing  and  feeding. 

The  steer’s  extra  stomachs  actually  be¬ 
come  a  liability  when  the  animal  is  fed  a 
ration  made  up  essentially  of  shelled  corn. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  a  pig 
(single-stomached  animal)  requires  ap¬ 
proximately  four  pounds  of  shelled  corn  to 
produce  a  pound  of  pork,  whereas  the  steer 
requires  almost  eight  pounds  to  produce  a 
pound  of  beef.  This  emphasizes  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  utilizing  more  than  the  shelled  por¬ 
tion  of  the  corn  crop  if  the  steer  is  to  com¬ 
pete  favorably  with  the  pig  as  a  means  of 
marketing  the  crop. 

The  corn  grower  who  is  also  a  cattle 
feeder  comes  face  to  face  with  this  ques¬ 
tion:  How  should  the  crop  be  harvested 
and  fed  in  order  to  produce  the  maximum 
amount  of  a  specified  grade  of  beef  for  each 
acre  of  corn  he  has  grown? 


To  answer  this  question,  several  basic 
facts  pertaining  to  the  nutritive  content  of 
the  corn  plant  and  the  nutritional  require¬ 
ments  of  fattening  cattle  must  be  kept  in 
mind.  These  are :  ( 1 )  Regular  com  silagd 
contains  approximately  70  percent  TDN 
(total  digestible  nutrients)  on  a  dry  matter 
basis.  ( 2 )  Shelled  corn  contains  approxi¬ 
mately  94  percent  TDN  on  a  dr\'  matter 
basis.  (3)  Maximum  dr\’  matter  consump¬ 
tion  for  fattening  cattle  is  from  2/2  to  3 
percent  of  body  weight  daily.  (4)  Because 
of  the  limited  intake  capacity  of  the  steer, 
the  ration  must  contain  80  percent  TDN  on 
a  dry  matter  basis  to  produce  Choice  cattle 
when  the  cattle  are  sold  at  1000  to  1100 
pounds;  and  70  percent  TDN  to  produce 
Good  grade  finish  at  the  same  weights. 

Based  on  these  facts,  there  follow  some  of 
the  alternatives  available  lo  the  corn  growt'r 
who  plans  to  market  his  crop  through 
slaughter  cattle.  These  alternatives  are 
pointed  up  schematically  in  the  table  on 
the  next  two  pages. 

Regular  Com  Silage 

Corn  silage  reigns  king  with  respect  to 
TDN  produced  per  acre  and  no  other  crop 
comes  even  close  to  its  yield  in  TDN,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  form  in  which  it  is  harvested. 

A  vast  amount  of  research  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  by  our  university  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  on  extending  the  use  of  corn  silage 
in  beef  fattening  rations.  It  all  adds  up  to 
about  this;  When  given  a  full  feed  of  com 
silage  properly  supplemented  for  protein, 
steer  calves  will  gain  from  1.75  to  2.00 
pounds  per  head  daily  and  grade  from  the 
middle  to  the  top  of  U.  S.  Good  when 
slaughtered  around  1000  pounds.  Yearling 
steers  will  gain  slightly  faster  and  grade 
Good  when  marketed  around  1,100  pounds. 

Seven  tons  of  silage  and  650  pounds  of 
44  {jercent  protein  supplement  will  put  600 
pounds  of  gain  on  steer  calves  and  500 
pounds  on  yearling  steers. 

Heifer  calv'es  will  gain  at  a  slightly  slowe*" 
rate,  but  will  come  closer  to  grading  Choice 
around  900  pounds  than  will  steers. 

For  the  man  who  is  feeding  Medium  to 
Good  grade  feeders  and  is  satisfied  to  pro¬ 
duce  Good  grade  slaughter  cattle,  this  is  an 


ideal  program.  As  shown  in  the  table,  no 
other  method  of  harvesting  and  feeding  the 
com  crop  produces  as  many  pounds  of  beef 
per  acre  of  corn  fed.  But  the  cattle  will  only 
grade  Good  and  Good  grade  cattle  generally 
sell  at  a  discount  of  about  nine  percent 
under  the  selling  price  of  Choice  cattle. 

A  minimum  amount  of  harvesting  and 
feeding  equipment  is  required  since  all  ear 
com  and  shelled  com  equipment  is  elimi¬ 
nated.  Because  of  the  large  amount  of  silage 
stored,  large  diameter  silos  can  be  utilized. 
This  reduces  storage  cost  per  ton. 

The  chief  disadvantage  of  this  system  is 
the  short  season  available  for  harvesting 
com  silage  and  the  feeder  is  restricted  to 
producing  Good  grade  slaughter  cattle. 

Silage  and  High  Moisture  Com 
In  order  to  produce  Choice  grade  slaughter 
cattle,  it  is  necessary  that  the-energy  con¬ 
tent  of  the  ration  be  stepped  up  from  ap¬ 
proximately  70  percent  TDN  on  a  dry 
matter  basis  as  supplied  by  regular  com  sil¬ 
age,  to  approximately  80  percent  TDN. 
This  can  be  done  by  combining  one  ton  of 
com  silage  with  7/2  bushels  of  shelled  corn. 

With  yields  of  80  bushels  of  shelled  com 
or  15  tons  of  silage  per  acre,  this  means 
that  approximately  58  percent  of  the  com 
crop  must  be  harvested  as  shelled  corn  and 


the  remaining  42  jjercent  as  com  silage. 

Harvesting  the  shelled  com  portion  of 
the  com  crop  as  high  moisture  shelled  com 
simplifies  harvesting  and  storing  and 
slightly  increases  the  feeding  value. 

Steer  calves  fed  such  a  ration  have  gained 
from  2.2  to  2.3  pounds  per  head  daily  in 
numerous  experiments  and  have  required 
an  average  of  four  tons  of  silage,  thirty 
bushels  of  shelled  com,  and  450  p>ounds  of 
44  percent  protein  supplement  to  put  on 
600  pounds  of  gain  and  finish  as  Choice 
slaughter  steers  around  1000  pounds  in 
weight.  Yearlings  have  gained  at  a  slightly 
faster  rate  but  required  approximately  the 
same  amount  of  feed  in  order  to  put  on  500 
pounds  of  gain  and  finish  as  Choice  slaugh¬ 
ter  steers  around  1100  pounds  in  weight. 

As  shown  in  the  table,  this  system  re¬ 
quires  a  rather  high  investment  in  harvest¬ 
ing  equipment  and  storage  facilities  since 
both  com  silage  and  shelled  com  are  har¬ 
vested  and  stored.  Silos  of  medium  dia¬ 
meter  and  silo  unloaders  must  be  employed 
for  com  silage,  and  small  size  silos  and  un¬ 
loaders  provided  for  high  moisture  shelled 
com.  When  feeding,  both  silos  are  opened 
at  the  same  time  and  spoilage  may  become 
a  problem  during  hot  weather. 

The  amount  of  beef  produced  per  acre  of 


com  harvested  has  been  reduced  from  that 
obtained  from  com  silage,  but  grade  has 
been  stepped  up  from  Good  to  Choice  and 
the  harvesting  season  extended. 

High  Moisture  Com  and  Hay 
Many  Corn  Belt  cattle  feeders  consider  this 
to  be  the  ideal  feeding  program  for  pro¬ 
moting  maximum  rate  of  gain  and  pro¬ 
ducing  the  most  acceptable  carcass  for 
packer  buyers. 

Although  the  performance  of  cattle  is 
excellent  on  this  type  of  feeding  program, 
the  feeder  is  utilizing  only  60  percent  of 
the  TDN  grown  as  com.  Furthermore,  he 
is  not  producing  the  maximum  amount  of 
TDN  per  acre  of  total  cropland,  since  at 
least  15  percent  of  the  cropland  must  be 
devoted  to  alfalfa  in  order  to  provide  mini¬ 
mum  roughage  levels  in  the  ration. 

The  amount  of  beef  produced  jier  acre  is 
greatly  reduced  as  well  as  the  harvestable 
amount  of  TDN.  When  fed  such  a  ration, 
steer  calves  have  gained  approximately  2.2 
to  2.3  pounds  per  head  daily  and  have  re¬ 
quired  approximately  55  bushels  of  shelled 
com,  *4  ton  of  alfalfa  hay,  and  270  pounds 
of  44  percent  protein  supplement  to  put  on 
600  pounds  of  gain  and  finish  as  Choice 
slaughter  steers  weighing  around  1,000  lbs. 

This  system  requires  a  high  investment  in 
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CROPPING  SYSTEM 


ACREAGE 


TOTAL  TDN 


TDN 

PER  ACRE 


CAHLE  FED 
PER  ACRE 


BEEF  AVERAGE 

PRODUCED  SELLING 

PER  ACRE  GRADE 


Whole  Corn  Silage 

100 

Corn  Silage 
and 

High  Moisture  Shelled  Corn 

(42  a.  Whole  Corn  Silage 

100< 

/58  a.  High  Moisture  Shelled  Com 

High  Moisture  Shelled  Corn 
and 

Alfalfa  Hay 

U5  a.  High  Moisture  Shelled  Corn 

100 

/l5a.  Alfalfa 

High  Moisture  Ground 

Ear  Com 

100 

Corn  Ear  and  Butt  Silage 

100 
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1 500  tons  I  594,000  lbs.  5,940  lbs.  2.14  1,2 


249,480  lbs. 


208,132  lbs. 


457,612  lbs. 

305,021  lbs. 
60,840  lbs. 


3.659  lbs. 


365,861  lbs. 

8000  bu. 

409,920  lbs. 

4,099  lbs. 

1100  tons 

506,000  lbs. 

5,060  lbs. 

machinery,  equipment,  and  storage  facili¬ 
ties  since  both  shelled  com  and  hay  are  har¬ 
vested  and  stored. 

A  slight  increase  in  both  TDN  and  beef 
produced  per  acre  of  cropland  can  be 
achieved  by  eliminating  the  production  of 
alfalfa  hay  and  devoting  the  same  acreage 
to  com  silage.  This  will  still  meet  the  mini¬ 
mum  roughage  requirement  for  best  rate  of 
gain.  The  big  disadvantage  of  this  is  the 
high  cost  of  silage  storage  because  of  the 
necessity  of  using  a  small  diameter  silo. 

High  Moisture  Ground  Ear  Com 
So-called  “all  concentrate  rations”  for  fat¬ 
tening  cattle  have  received  much  publicity 
recently.  Many  of  these  rations  utilize 
ground  ear  com  as  the  only  feed  for  fatten¬ 
ing  cattle  with  no  additional  roughage 
other  than  what  is  provided  by  the  cob.  A 
fair  degree  of  success  has  been  obtained 
with  such  rations. 

High  moisture  ground  ear  corn  contains 
approximately  86  percent  TDN  on  a  dry 
matter  basis,  thus  it  is  capable  of  producing 
a  good  rate  of  gain.  The  greatest  limiting 
factor  is  maintaining  sufficient  roughage 
intake  to  promote  optimum  physiological 
rumen  activity  which,  in  turn,  promotes 
maximum  dry  matter  intake. 

Gains  from  2.2  to  2.3  pounds  per  day 


can  be  expected  for  steer  calves  and  slightly 
higher  for  yearling  steers.  A  total  of  approx¬ 
imately  60  bushels  of  ground  ear  com  and 
270  pounds  of  44  ptercent  protein  supple¬ 
ment  will  be  required  for  each  600  pounds 
of  gain  put  on  by  steer  calves  hnished  as 
Choice  slaughter  steers  going  to  market  at 
around  1,000  pounds. 

Since  only  70  percent  of  the  TDN  pro¬ 
duced  is  harv’ested,  beef  produced  per  acre 
of  cropland  is  reduced  below  either  of  the 
Brst  two  alternatives. 

This  system  requires  the  least  investment 
in  harvesting  and  storage  equipment  since 
all  com  silage  harvesting  and  storage  facil¬ 
ities  have  been  eliminated. 

Com  Ear  and  Butt  Silage 

This  method  of  harvesting  and  feeding  the 
com  crop  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage 
and  the  Rgures  in  the  table  are  hypothetical. 
However,  work  we  have  done  at  Michigan 
State  University  indicates  that  this  system 
promises  some  interesting  possibilities  in  in¬ 
tensifying  the  use  of  the  com  crop  and  re¬ 
ducing  machinery,  equipment,  and  storage 
requirements. 

Our  Michigan  State  research  workers  di¬ 
vided  the  com  plant  into  four  distinct 
segments  as  follows: 


Percent 
of  Total 

Kind  of  Silage  Corn  Plant 

Percent 

Dry 

Matter 

Whole  plant  .  ...  . 

100.0 

27.66 

Ears  (Husk,  Kernels,  Cob) 

35.9 

48.12 

Butts  (Stalk  and  leaves 
below  ears)  . . . 

42.3 

15.21 

Tops  (Stalk  and  leaves 
above  ears) 

21.8 

18.14 

Experimental  work  shows  that  the  butt 
section  of  the  com  plant  contains  more  en- 
ergy  per  pound  of  dry  matter  than  the  top 
section  using  ear  location  as  the  point  of 
division  between  butts  and  tops.  As  shown 
for  the  regular  com  silage  and  com  silage 
and  high  moisture  shelled  corn  alternatives, 
regular  corn  silage  does  not  contain  suffi¬ 
cient  energy  on  a  diy'  matter  basis  to  pro¬ 
mote  rate  of  gain  sufficient  to  produce 
Choice  slaughter  cattle.  Therefore,  the  cat¬ 
tle  feeder  has  to  combine  corn  silage  and 
shelled  corn  in  order  to  increase  the  energy 
content  from  70  percent  TDN  (dry  matter 
basis)  to  approximately  80  percent  TDN. 

The  ear  and  butt  silage  system  takes  into 
account  the  fact  that  the  tops  contain  less 
energy  per  pound  of  dry  matter  than  any 
other  fraction  of  the  corn  plant.  The  entire 
acreage  is  clipped  with  a  topping  machine 
and  the  tops  discarded  prior  to  harvesting  the 
remaining  ears  and  butts  as  silage.  The 
{Continued  •n  page  167) 


means,  methods  and  results 


EQUIPMENT  REQUIRED 

FEEDING  SYSTEM 

CRQPPING  SYSTEM 

Two  silos  28'x60',  one  field  chopper,  three  self-unloadine  wagons, 
one  silage  blower,  four  tractors,  one  silo  unloader. 

1.  Feeding  period— 325  days.  2.  Expected  daily  gain— 1.85  lbs. 

3.  Feed  requirements;  a.  Full  feed  corn  silage,  average  42  lbs. 
daily,  7  tons  annually;  b.  Limit  44S  protein  supplement  to  2  lbs. 
daily,  650  lbs.  annually. 

Whole  Corn  Silage 

Die  silo  (silage)  24'x60',  one  silo  (HMC)  14'x40',  one  field  chop¬ 
per,  two  self-unloading  wagons,  one  blower,  three  tractors,  one 
picker-sheller,  one  grinder,  two  silo  unioaders. 

1.  Feeding  period— 270  days.  2.  Expected  daily  gain— 2.25  lbs. 

3.  Feed  requirements:  a.  Fall  feed  com  silage,  average  28  lbs. 
daily,  4  tons  annually;  b.  Limit  HMC  to  5.5  lbs.  daily,  30  bu.  annually; 
c.  Limit  supplement  to  1  Vi  lbs.  daily,  450  lbs.  annually. 

Corn  Silage 
and 

High  Moisture  Shelled  Com 

One  silo  14'x45',  one  picker-sheller,  one  comb,  grinder  and  blower, 
two  self-unloading  wagons,  one  silo  unloader,  three  tractors,  one 
baler,  one  side  delivery  rake,  one  mower,  one  hay  barn. 

1.  Feeding  period— 270  days.  2.  Expected  daily  gain— 2.25  lbs. 

3.  Feed  requirements;  a.  Full  feed  HM  shelled  com,  average  11.4 
lbs.  daily,  55  bu.  annually;  b.  Limit  alfalfa  hay  to  4  lbs.  daily,  270 
lbs.  annually. 

High  Moisture  Shelled  Corn 
and 

Alfalfa  Hay 

One  silo  20'x50',  one  com  picker,  two  self-unloading  wagons,  three 
tractors,  one  silo  unloader. 

1.  Feeding  period— 270  days.  2.  Expected  daily  gain— 2.25  lbs. 

3.  Feed  requirements:  a.  Full  feed  HM  ground  ear  com,  average  15.5 
lbs.  daily,  60  bn.  annually;  b.  Limit  protein  supplement  to  1  lb.  daily, 
270  lbs.  annually. 

High  Moisture  Ground 

Ear  Corn 

One  silo  30'x70',  one  field  chopper,  three  self-unloading  wagons, 
one  silage  blower,  four  tractors,  one  silo  unloader. 

1.  Feeding  period— 270  days.  2.  Expected  daily  gain— 2.25  lbs. 

3.  Feed  requirements;  a.  Full  feed  ear  and  butt  silage,  average  42 
lbs.  daily,  6  tons  annually;  b.  Limit  supplement  to  IV2  lbs.  daily, 

400  lbs.  annually. 

Corn  Ear  and  Butt  Silage 

McEACHRON 

Plans  the  Workload 

Getting  the  most  done  with  the  least  effort  is  this  farmer’s  specialty. 


“Uarold  MCEACHRON  manages  to  get 

1  X  more  work  out  of  a  crew  without 
making  enemies  of  them  than  any  farmer 
I’ve  ever  known,”  a  friend  of  his  said  the 
other  day.  Oddly  enough,  the  friend  is  both 
right  and  wrong.  Harold  does  get  more  ac¬ 
complished.  But  this  is  by  making  better  use 
of  the  working  time,  not  by  working  more 
hours.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  records  show 
that  his  men  work  only  2,773  hours  per  year 
per  man,  which  is  53  hours  a  week  and  a 
comparatively  light  workload  on  a  dairy- 
poultry'  farm. 

McEachron,  a  tall,  quiet.  New  York 
farmer  some  45  years  old,  admits,  if  pressed, 
that  he  is  a  fair  planner.  If  pressed  further, 
he  finds  it  difficult  to  tell  the  secret  of  how 
he  does  his  planning.  “With  me,  planning 
the  work  is  a  hobby  and  has  been  for  years.” 
he  said.  “When  I  can  take  my  mind  from 
the  actual  job  I’m  doing,  I  begin  planning 
for  tomorrow — planning  with  me  is  almost 
like  day’dreaming  with  some  people.” 

McEachron’s  effective  planning  and  his 
ability  to  back  up  his  plans  with  solid  work 
have  been  a  major  factor  in  the  growth  of 
his  farm.  When  he  left  Cornell  in  1936  and 
began  farming  full  time  w’ith  his  father, 
they  milked  18  cows,  his  mother  kept  100 
black  Leghorns,  and  the  farm  consisted  of 
160  acres.  “At  that  time,  I  had  accepted  the 
ideal  the  college  was  teaching — 20  cows, 
500  chickens,  and  retirement  in  20  years.” 
McEachron  said.  “How  they  arriv'ed  at  500 
hens.  I  don’t  know.  But  now  it’s  24  years 
later;  we  farm  606  acres,  milk  around  60 
cows,  keep  20,000  hens,  and  I’m  not  plan¬ 
ning  to  retire  for  some  time  to  come.”  The 
fact  is  that  Harold  McEachron  6nds  it  is 
more  fun  planning  the  kind  of  farming  it 
takes  to  keep  going  today. 

McEachron  knows  that  labor  efficiency  is 
more  than  just  getting  a  job  done  quickly. 
Efficiency  is  how  much  is  produced  with  the 
labor  that’s  available.  For  him  production 
and  efficiency  have  been  the  keys  to  the 
planning  on  his  farm.  Dairy  planning  has 
included  more  cows  and  more  milk  and  less 
labor  per  cow'.  The  dairy'  herd  has  been  in¬ 
creased  from  18  to  60  cows  during  the  24 
years.  The  production  per  cow  has  gone  up 


By  Robert  Carmody 

from  8,800  to  12,900  pounds.  This  increase 
in  production  did  not  just  happen.  More 
and  better  hay  had  to  be  obtained,  by  get¬ 
ting  better  seedings  which  in  turn  required 
investment  in  more  lime  and  fertilizer:  and 
by  timely  haying,  which  required  invest¬ 
ment  in  such  tools  as  a  hay  conditioner. 

The  amount  of  silage  fed  per  cow  has 
been  increased  by  50  percent.  McEachron 
has  at  times  put  up  some  grass  silage  but  has 
given  this  up  as  an  inefficient  use  of  land. 
The  grass  silage  yields  compared  with  those 
for  corn  silage  are  just  too  low.  The  grain 
he  feeds  is  more  than  double  the  amount 
fed  20  years  ago. 

The  Farm  That  Grew 
The  poultry  enterprise  has  been  McEach¬ 
ron’s  particular  part  of  the  business  and 
especially  reflects  his  planning  skill.  When 
he  first  returned  to  the  farm,  without  formal 
agreement  his  father  began  turning  over 
the  money  from  the  poultry  enterprise  to 
him.  From  this  income  he  expanded,  con¬ 
verting  the  horse  barn  to  house  1,200  hens 
in  1937;  adding  a  2,700-bird  house  two 
years  later;  going  50-50  w'ith  his  father  on 
a  calf  and  hay  bam  with  two  floors  of  hens 
above;  buying  a  neighbor’s  160  acres  one 
year  and  his  grandfather’s  160  later.  This 
was  planned  expansion. 

In  early  December  of  1950  came  the 
worst  hurricane  in  the  history  of  upper  New 
York  and  blew  in  some  unplanned  expan¬ 
sion.  The  buildings,  nestled  against  the  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  Adirondacks,  surv'ived,  but  the 
main  woodlot  on  the  hilltop  was  flattened. 
The  best  thing  to  do  was  to  harvest  the 
farm’s  timber,  90,000  board-feet  of  red  and 
white  oak  and  pine,  and  start  building.  He 
hired  some  skilled  carpenters — he  has  never 
contracted  a  job  of  building — and  planned 
the  farm  work  so  that  all  the  spare  time 
would  go  into  helping  them.  They  built  a 
four-storied  henhouse  167  feet  long,  48  feet 
wide,  with  an  egg  room,  a  25-ton  internal 
storage  bin  and  enough  floor  space  for 
10,000  laying  hens.  This  building  is  called 
the  Big  Chief — all  buildings  on  the  farm, 
incidentally,  are  named. 

McEachron’s  poultry  planning  has  in¬ 


cluded  more  than  just  building  houses  to 
keep  more  hens.  Production  per  hen  is  im¬ 
portant,  too.  The  flock  of  hens  started  out 
with  good  production  rates.  Then  for  a  few 
years  they  dropped  to  average  production. 
To  a  good  farmer,  average  is  not  good 
enough,  especially  with  hens.  Now  Mc¬ 
Eachron  has  yields  that  are  good  in  any 
company.  Greater  attention  to  details  of 
feeding,  watering,  lighting  was  required. 

If  you  multiply  lots  of  hens  by  high  yields, 
it  generally  means  efficient  production. 
That  is  what  Harold  McEachron  has.  It 
takes  only  1.7  minutes  of  labor  and  5.3 
p)ounds  of  feed  to  produce  a  dozen  eggs  on 
his  farm.  The  total  cost  per  dozen  is  36 
cents.  Sometimes,  though,  that’s  not  low 
enough.  He  found  it  impossible  in  1954  to 
make  money  with  egg  prices  which  aver¬ 
aged  only  33  cents. 

A  striking  example  of  how  planning  has 
reduced  labor  on  the  farm  is  the  pullet¬ 
rearing  enterprise.  When  he  built  his  big 
brooder  house  in  1953,  he  wanted  a  struc¬ 
ture  which  would  produce  1 0,000  chicks  at 
a  time.  Knowing  how  heavy  the  labor  de¬ 
mand  is  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the 
chick’s  life  with  all  the  hand  feeding,  hand 
watering,  checking  temperature,  moving 
confining  walls,  etc.,  he  built  a  three-story 
house  with  space  on  each  floor  for  5,000 
baby  chicks.  He  starts  a  batch  of  5,000  on 
the  center  floor  and  keeps  them  there  for 
two  weeks,  moving  them  to  the  lower  floor 
where  he  has  hot-water  heat  with  no  hovers. 
He  turns  the  heavy,  tarred  floor  paper  over 
when  he  brings  in  another  5,000  chicks  to 
the  center  floor.  When  the  birds  are  about 
six  weeks  old  and  are  crowding  the  two 
lower  floors,  he  moves  a  third  of  the  birds 
from  each  floor  to  the  top  floor  where  he 
has  only  a  heater  for  emergency  but  no  hot- 
water  system.  Because  he  spreads  his  work 
with  the  very'  young  birds  ov'cr  a  month,  he 
can  handle  the  work  himself.  He  usuallv 
broods  three  batches  of  10,000  pullets  a  year 
for  replacement  in  the  laying  houses  and  to 
fill  orders  for  started  pullets. 

With  this  brooder  house,  the  amount  of 
labor  required  to  do  chores  was  reduced  so 
sharply  that  it  caused  a  good-natured  argu- 
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Harold  McEachron  plans  the  work  as  he  stands 
in  the  door  of  the  brooder  house.  Careful  day-to- 
day  planning  has  reduced  his  work  hours  to  67  a 
year  for  each  100  hens  and  from  94  to  58  hours 
a  year  for  each  milk  cow. 

merit  with  his  college  friends.  The  cost  ac¬ 
count  field  man  from  Cornell  objected  to 
Harold’s  recording  only  one  hour  a  day  to 
care  for  10,000  pullets.  “Let’s  go  down  and 
do  the  chores,”  McEachron  proposed.  Most 
of  the  time  was  taken  in  driving  the  half 
mile  to  the  isolated  (part  of  the  planning) 
rearing  house.  Once  there,  they  checked  the 
automatic  feeders,  the  automatic  hot-water 
heating,  the  automatic  ventilating  fans,  the 
automatic  watering,  and  then  they  talked  a 
few  minutes  about  how  nice  the  pullets 
looked.  The  pullet  chores  were  done  when 
they  rode  back  to  the  house  less  than  an 
hour  later. 

This  pullet  enterprise,  too,  is  planned  to 
fit  with  the  p)oultry  business  as  a  whole  and 
make  effective  use  of  labor  and  buildings. 
McEachron’s  timetable  is  an  integrated 
one.  His  planning  involves  more  than  just 
one  enterprise.  “For  example,”  he  com¬ 
mented,  “I  decide  I  will  keep  hens  for  15 
months  and  then  replace  them.  This  gives 
me  a  date  to  work  on.  I  know  that  18  weeks 
before  I  move  out  the  old  hens  I  must  start 
a  batch  of  chicks  as  replacements.  I  know, 
too,  how  far  in  advance  I  must  order  the 
chicks  and  the  number  of  days  it  will  take  to 
put  the  brooder  house  in  operation  before 
they  arrive.  When  the  old  hens  go  we  have 
to  arrange  the  work  schedule  so  that  we  can 
clean  house  before  we  move  in  the  young 
birds.  With  the  Big  Chief  house  it  takes 
eight-and-a-half  man  days  to  clean  each 
floor.  Then  it  takes  three  men  a  day  to 
catch  and  move  2,500  hens.  And  so  it  goes; 
you  think  in  terms  of  when  the  project 
should  be  finished  and  work  from  there  to 
get  all  parts  of  the  work  done.” 

The  McEachron  farm  does  not  always 
have  the  latest  innovations  in  laborsaving 
equipment,  but  anything  that  Harold  Mc¬ 
Eachron  sees  working  well  soon  finds  its 
way  to  the  farm.  Sometimes,  jierhaps,  he 
moves  too  fast.  For  example,  he  is  experi¬ 
menting  with  automation.  The  building  he 
calls  the  summerhouse  was  mechanized  last 
year  following  a  pattern  set  by  Bob  Mar¬ 
shall  of  Ithaca.  (Automation  in  a  Poultry 
House,  The  Farm  Quarterly,  Winter,  1960.) 

(Continued  on  page  131) 
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“y^iANT  FOXTAIL  is  really  nasty,”  said  Tom  Maddox  abeut  thO' 
V_J  superweed  that  started  infesting  his  fields  in  1952.  “It’s  the 
worst  weed  problem  we  ever  had.” 

Maddox,  who  farms  near  Otterbein,  Indiana,  is  one  of  the  best 
grain  farmers  in  the  Midwest.  His  official  5-acre  yield  of  63.3 
bushels  of  soybeans  to  the  acre  made  in  1954  still  stands  as  a  record. 
He  learned  his  trade  from  his  father  and  from  the  ag  college  at 
Purdue.  Giant  foxtail  was  the  first  weed  that  really  slowed  him  down. 

“Where  it’s  established,  it  cuts  15  to  20  bushels  off  my  soybean 
yield,”  Maddox  said.  “A  combine  can’t  get  through  till  after  a 
hard  frost  dries  the  foxtail.  I  heard  of  one  field  given  up;  they 
never  did  get  the  beans  out. 

“The  first  I  saw  of  it  was  on  a  farm  we  rent  eight  miles  from  here. 
There  was  a  patch  in  the  fence  row,  standing  two  or  three  times 
the  size  of  ordinary  green  or  yellow  foxtail  with  big,  droopy  heads 
as  long  as  a  man’s  hand.  The  next  year  it  had  spread  a  few  rows 
out.  Now  it’s  scattered  all  over  the  field.” 

E.  M.  Christen,  agricultural  agent  in  Benton  County  where 
Maddox  farms,  gave  a  report  on  giant  foxtail  that’s  downright 
grim:  “We  have  some  terrible  infestations,”  he  said.  “It  is  show¬ 
ing  up  all  over  and  getting -^’orse  every  year.  We  are  not  holding 
our  own  against  it.  It  looks  as  though  we  might  have  to  sterilize 
the  ground  to  get  rid  of 
the  seed  patches  in  fence 
rows.” 

How  It  Started 
Giant  foxtail  looks  so 
much  like  ordinary  green 
foxtail  (except  for  size) 
that  it  got  a  foothold  in 
the  Corn  Belt  before  any 
one  realized  it  was  there. 

It  was  unknown  an\^'here 
in  the  world  until  1910 
when  a  German  botanist 
picked  it  up  in  China.  It 
was  first  recognized  in  this 
country'  by  M.  L.  Fernald 
of  Harx’ard  University  in 
1 944,  when  it  had  already 
spread  through  the  states 
of  the  eastern  seaboard. 

Going  back  through  ear¬ 
lier  collections  of  plants, 
botanists  concluded  it 
must  have  first  touched 
these  shores  sometime  in 
the  early  1920’s  near  New 
York  City.  One  collection 
was  made  in  1 925  on  Long 
Island,  another  in  Philadelphia  in  1931.  These  are  the  earliest 
finds  to  come  to  light,  but  some  farmers  in  Missouri  and  Illinois 
remember  seeing  giant  foxtail  as  long  as  35  or  40  years  ago.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  not  put  into  a  botanical  collection  in  Illinois  until  1941, 
and  it  wasn’t  recognized  as  the  distinct  species  Setaria  Faberii 
Herrmann  until  1948. 

It  looks  as  though  the  new  species  chose  the  Corn  Belt  for  a 
population  explosion  in  the  late  1940’s  or  early  1950’s,  building  up 
to  alarming  proportions  only  in  the  past  five  years.  The  deep,  fertile 
soils  of  the  Corn  Belt,  the  climate,  intensive  row  cropping  with 
heavy  use  of  fertilizer,  and  the  use  of  pow’er-driven  harvesting 
machinery'  in  fields  of  40  to  80  acres  in  size  seem  to  provide  ideal 
conditions  for  this  grass  to  flourish.  The  use  of  2,4-D  against  leafy 
weeds  probably  has  also  favored  the  wild  spread  of  grassy  weeds, 
giant  foxtail  included. 

Talk  to  researchers  at  the  state  universities,  and  you’ll  see  how 
giant  foxtail  is  sticking  its  tall  seedhead  into  more  and  more  fields. 
“An  extremely  fast  spread,  the  last  ten  years,”  reported  weed  con¬ 
trol  specialist  Dr.  Fred  W.  Slife,  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  “It 
has  mov'ed  into  three-fourths  of  our  counties,”  said  Dr.  David  W. 
Staniforth,  the  specialist  at  Iowa  State.  In  Missouri,  extension 


professor  Ross  Fleetwood  said,  “It’s  a  serious  problem  in  extreme 
southeast  Missouri.”  Wisconsin  is  watching  an  invasion  of  its  south¬ 
ern  counties,  and  Ohio  farmers  are  finding  new  fields  infested  each 
year. 

So  far  giant  foxtail  has  contained  its  explosive  spread  to  the 
Com  Belt  and  the  Eastern  states.  Western  ranchers  hope  their 
drier  soils  will  continue  to  discourage  the  weed  from  establishing 
itself  there. 

How  It  Spreads 

The  rapid  spread  of  giant  foxtail  is  no  accident.  It  is  an  annual, 
like  com  and  soybeans,  and  a  prolific  seed  producer.  One  plant 
may  well  produce  20,000  seeds ;  there  are  2,000  seeds  to  one  of  the 
giant  heads  and  up  to  10  tillers  to  the  plant.  Moreover,  this  aggres¬ 
sive  plant,  a  tetraploid,  can  strike  root  and  grow  in  competition 
with  perennial  fence  row  vegetation.  Thus  every  scrap  of  waste 
ground  is  a  potential  seed-spawning  bed  for  it.  It  has  made  good 
its  colonization  of  the  Corn  Belt  and  there  is  slim  chance  that  future 
generations  of  American  farmers  will  ever  see  the  last  of  it. 

At  the  University  of  Illinois,  Dr.  Ellery  Knake,  professor  of  field 
crops  extension,  has  completed  an  exhaustive  three-year  study  of 
giant  foxtail  as  a  competitor  for  fertility,  moisture  and  sunlight  in 
fields  of  corn  and  soybeans.  At  the  heaviest  rate  of  infestation, 

with  50  giant  foxtail 
plants  per  foot  of  row,  he 
found  that  weeds  made  up 
almost  one-fifth  of  the 
total  yield  of  plant  growth 
in  a  field  of  corn,  and  be¬ 
tween  one-fourth  and  one- 
third  of  the  total  plant 
growth  in  soybean  fields. 

Fifty  giant  foxtail 
plants  per  foot  of  row  cut 
yields  of  corn  from  94  to 
71  bushels  per  acre,  soy¬ 
bean  yields  from  39  to  28 
bushels.  In  terms  of 
money  these  losses  figure 
$23  an  acre  for  com,  $22 
an  acre  for  soybeans.  Just 
six  giant  foxtail  plants  to 
the  foot  of  row  were 
enough  to  drop  com  yields 
11  bushels  ($11  worth), 
soybeans  4  bushels  for  an 
$8  per  acre  loss.  Even  one 
foxtail  plant  per  foot  of 
row  depressed  soybean 
yields  by  1^4  bushels,  or 
$3  an  acre;  corn  by  7 
bushels,  or  $7. 

Actually,  an  infestation  of  giant  foxtail  is  a  lot  more  damaging 
than  these  figures  show.  The  weed  makes  a  mess  of  harvest.  The 
long  tangled  green  stems  (some  have  measured  8  feet  long)  plug 
combines  and  wind  on  compicker  rolls.  “You  might  as  well  try  to 
put  green  hay  through  a  combine,”  said  Benton  county  agent 
Christen.  “The  only  out  is  to  wait  until  hard  frosts  have  killed  the 
grass  and  let  it  dry.” 

Even  then,  the  seed  may  have  enough  moisture  in  it  to  make 
the  grain  unsafe  to  store  unless  a  very  thorough  cleaning  job  is 
done.  But  the  worst  consequence  at  harvest  is  scattering  the  ripe 
seed  all  over  the  field,  according  to  Tom  Maddox. 

How  to  Stop  It 

“It  is  hopeless  to  try  to  handle  this  weed  without  chemicals,”  Mad¬ 
dox  said.  “The  rotary  hoe  and  the  cultivator  by  themselves  aren’t 
equal  to  the  job.  Where  I  have  been  able  to  get  good  distribution 
of  the  chemicals  over  the  row  and  moisture  conditions  have  been 

{Continued  on  page  139) 

Giant  foxtail  invades  new  fields  from  ditches  and  fence  rows.  A  weed- 
burner  can  eliminate  the  menace.  It  is  dangerous  to  burn  dry  weeds  as 
shown.  Singeing  them  before  they  mature  and  produce  seed  is  better. 


Giant  Foxtail 

By  Norman  Reeder 

Three  times  the  size  of  normal  foxtail,  this  super¬ 
weed,  at  50  plants  per  foot  in  the  corn  row, 
cuts  yields  from  94  to  71  bushels  per  acre. 
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By  Max  B.  Hcppncr 


KILL  THE  SOW 

AND  CURE  THE  VIRUS 


“T  T  TE  NEVER  THOUGHT  wc’d  havc  this 

VV  many  pigs  to  worry  about  this 
soon,”  said  Dr.  George  A.  Young,  looking 
forward  to  the  1961  spring  farrowing.  He  is 
the  originator  of  the  disease-free  pig  pro¬ 
gram.  “This  spring,”  he  said,  “2,500  dis¬ 
ease-free  gilts  will  drop  their  litters.  By  the 
time  these  pigs  are  raised  and  ready  for  sale, 
we’ll  have  to  have  a  w'ay  to  tell  a  disease- 
free  pig  from  an  animal  that  looks  healthy, 
but  IS  really  nursing  a  case  of  virus  pneu¬ 
monia.  In  addition  to  a  standard  of  health, 
we  need  to  show  that  the  animal  is  meat 
type  and  a  good  gainer. 

“The  plan  is  to  put  a  disease-free  pig  in 
the  place  of  every  sniffling,  poor  doing  ani¬ 
mal  on  the  farm.  So  the  disease-free  pig 
had  better  be  a  moneymaker.  We  have 
worked  out  the  basic  rules.  The  big  problem 
will  be  supervising  these  rules.” 

That  is  the  way  Dr.  Young  summed  up 
the  present  state  of  the  disease-free  pig  pro¬ 
gram — or,  as  he  prefers  to  call  it — the  speci¬ 
fic  pathogen-free  (SPF)  program.  Veter¬ 
inarians  such  as  he  (Dr.  Young  is  head  of 
the  Veterinary  Science  Department  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska)  use  this  precise 
term,  meaning  “free  of  specific  disease¬ 
dealing  organisms”  because  the  pigs  they 
treat  are  free  of  certain  specific  diseases, 
mostly  virus-caused.  These  are  virus  pig 
pneumonia  ( VPP) ,  atrophic  rhinitis  (AR), 
leptospirosis  (lepto),  brucellosis,  bloody 
scours,  transmissible  gastro-enteritis 
(TGE) ,  lice  and  mange.  Unless  vaccinated, 
the  pigs  could  still  get  hog  cholera. 

To  get  away  from  viruses  which  pass 
from  sow  to  litter  at  farrowing,  veterinar¬ 
ians  take  the  pigs  from  the  sow  by  surgery. 
Their  technique  never  exfx)ses  the  litter  to 
the  virus-contaminated  air  around  the  sow. 
Raised  to  weaning  age  in  brooders,  the  pigs 
are  put  on  farms.  On  these  farms  the  hog- 
lots  have  been  scrubbed  and  the  premises 
kept  free  of  hogs  and  their  diseases  for 
40  days.  On  the  clean  farm  the  pigs  quickly 
get  used  to  the  life  of  a  normal  pig — with 
one  important  exception.  Unless  they  come 
in  contact  with  diseased  hogs,  directly  or 
indirectly,  they  will  nev'er  suffer  the  virus 
diseases  that  plague  the  others. 

The  History  of  Disease-free  Pigs 
“Three  to  four  pigs  out  of  10  bom  alive 
never  reach  market  weights — mostly  be¬ 
cause  of  disease.  But  the  greatest  source 
of  loss,”  Dr.  Young  said,  “is  not  in  dead 
pigs,  but  in  food  conversion.  The  low  20 
percent  among  201  Minnesota  farmers 
used  658  pounds  of  feed  to  produce  100 
pounds  of  live  hog.  Their  return  over  feed 
costs  per  hundredweight  was  26  cents,  ex¬ 
cluding  any  returns  for  labor.  The  farmers 
were  raising  pigs  for  the  rather  question¬ 
able  joy  of  it.” 

University  herds  infected  with  VPP  and 


AR,  diseases  which  by  themselves  rarely  kill 
but  always  set  pigs  back,  made  poor  sub¬ 
jects  for  studies  the  university  staff  wanted 
to  attempt.  Dr.  Young,  then  on  the  staff 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  wondered 
whether  he  couldn’t  free  pigs  from  dis¬ 
abling  disease  by  snatching  them  away  from 
the  sow  and  raising  them  in  isolation.  The 
idea  was  logical,  but  to  carry  it  into  action 
took  boldness.  For  it  was  an  accepted  idea 
among  researchers  that  baby  pigs  could  not 
survive  without  protection  by  the  antibodies 
passed  from  the  sow  in  her  milk. 

The  methodical  and  thorough  Dr.  Young 
tried  to  see  whether  modern  aseptic  meth¬ 
ods  could  not  provide  a  way  around.  In 
1948  he  caught  the  first  pigs  in  canvas  bags 
as  they  were  farrowed.  By  1952  he  had  a 
herd  that  tested  free  from  vims  diseases. 
But  to  avoid  the  persistent  testing  needed  to 
see  whether  the  baby  pigs  picked  up  intesti¬ 
nal  infections  while  farrowing.  Dr.  Young 
wanted  another  method. 

Another  theory  held  that  during  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  utems,  pigs  live  entirely  iso¬ 
lated  from  their  dams.  Common  diseases 
which  she  survived  could  not  touch  her  off¬ 
spring  before  birth.  Dr.  Young’s  conclusion, 
then,  was  to  operate  on  the  sow,  remove 
the  uterus  as  one  long,  wriggly  unit,  and  re¬ 
lease  the  pigs  from  it  only  after  placing  it 
in  an  infection-proof  operating  cage. 

Removing  a  utems  surgically  is  known 
as  a  hysterectomy.  The  trouble  is,  it  kills 
the  sow.  And  ether,  used  to  anesthetize 
sows  during  surgery,  gives  an  off  taste  to 
meat,  making  it  unsuited  for  human  food. 

Dr.  Young  dreamed  the  answer  to  this 
problem.  He  awoke  one  morning  remem¬ 
bering  a  section  of  a  research  report  show¬ 
ing  carbon  dioxide  could  be  used  as  an  anes¬ 
thetic.  So  Dr.  Young  took  a  sow  ready  for 
slaughter  to  the  COj  testing  laboratories. 
She  went  out  like  a  light.  And  after  slaugh¬ 
ter  her  meat  was  unaffected. 

Dr.  Young’s  combination  of  a  brooder 
system,  an  operation  to  provide  healthy  pigs 
for  the  brooder,  and  a  means  of  salvaging 
most  of  the  meat  value  of  the  sows  he  had 
to  kill  amounted  to  quite  a  discovery. 

“Last  year,  for  about  six  months,  you’d 
never  know  how  many  veterinarians  would 
be  waiting  for  you  when  you  came  to  work 
in  the  morning,”  said  Dr.  Young,  who 
seems  to  dislike  the  first  person  singular, 
tending  to  substitute  “you”  for  “I”.  “You’d 
have  250  veterinarians  in  two  conferences, 
and  115  others  to  boot.  Today  about  7,000 
disease-free  pigs  per  month  are  produced 
throughout  the  country.” 

The  SPF  Program  in  Practice 
One  of  the  first  of  the  veterinarians  to  visit 
Dr.  Young  was  B.  G.  Eaton,  of  Liberty,  In¬ 
diana.  A  year  ago  last  fall  he  had  a  full-time, 
diversified  practice.  Today  he  has  an  ac- 


To  get  disease-free  foundation  stock.  Dr.  B.  G. 
Eaton,  Liberty,  Indiana,  removes  their  dam’s  en¬ 
tire  womb.  Paul  Henry,  co-owner  of  the  locket 
plant  where  the  operation  is  performed,  hoists 
the  sow.  Two  other  veterinarians  stand  ready 
to  cut  the  pigs  loose  inside  a  sterile  w  orking  area. 


KILL  THE  SOW 

AND  CURE  THE  VIRUS 

The  disease-free  pig  program  breaks  the  unend¬ 
ing  chain  of  virus  diseases  in  farm  stock  by  far¬ 
rowing  pigs  surgically  in  an  operation  that  kills 
the  sow.  The  litters  are  free  from  disabling  pneu¬ 
monia  and  rhinitis,  besides  leptospirosis,  brucel¬ 
losis,  bloody  scours,  transmissible  gastro-enteritis, 
lice  and  mange.  Hogmen  buying  disease-free 
breeding  stock  are  protected  against  reinfection 
by  a  certification  plan.  Though  it  is  now  adminis¬ 
tered  by  state  universities,  the  plan  will  be  stand¬ 
ardized  nationwide  by  an  association  of  veteri¬ 
narians,  extension  agents,  and  breeders.  The  code 
also  sets  up  quality  control,  combining  good 
breeding  with  good  health.  Disease-free  pigs  are 
brought  to  a  cleaned  lot  kept  free  from  hogs  for 
40  days.  With  care  to  avoid  reinfection,  litters 
from  these  pigs  can  be  raised  on  the  farm  in¬ 
definitely.  They  cut  25  percent  off  the  feed  bill 
and  easily  pay  for  the  expense  of  conversion  in 
four  seasons.  Bred,  disease-free  gilts  contracted 
for  sale  this  spring  arc  bringing  about  $200  each. 
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tion-packed  specialty,  taking  his  full  time,  Meanwhile,  Leo  Stevens,  their  assistant, 

delivering  and  nursing  275  pigs.  With  seven  gave  the  sow  a  shower  in  her  holding  pen 

friends,  mostly  veterinarians,  he  formed  and  shackled  some  chains  to  her  hocks.  Paul 

SPF  Laboratories,  Inc.  The  corporation  is  Henry,  co-owner  of  the  locker  plant,  drew 

limited  to  10  members  and  $100,000  capi-  the  other  end  of  the  chains  tight  over  a  pul- 

tal  by  Internal  Revenue  regulations.  ley  and  set  the  sow  swinging  from  the  ceil- 

“ We’re  under  10  members,”  Dr.  Eaton  ing.  Dodging  ber  kicks  as  well  as  he  could, 

said,  “but  we’re  pushing  the  $100,000  capi-  Dr.  Eaton  sponged  her  belly.  Stevens 

tal  limit  very  close.  The  building  we  put  up  brought  a  big  black  bag  for  the  carbon 

to  raise  the  pigs  cost  us  $60,000  alone.”  dioxide  gas  and  hlled  it  with  a  couple  of 

Dr.  Eaton  follows  the  now  common  ex-  P^ffs  from  a  fire  extinguisher.  As  soon  as 
pedient  of  performing  the  hysterectomy  at  ^  head  disappeared  into  the  bag,  Dr. 

the  slaughterhouse  where  the  sow  can  easily  Clark  started  a  30-second  countdown.  He 

be  processed  after  the  operation.  He  uses  said.  Ten  down,  twenty  down,  thirty 

the  Wayne  Lockers  at  Centerville,  13  miles  down,  CUT!”  Dr.  Eaton,  who  had  stood 

from  Liberty,  along  the  rutted  roads  Dr.  poised  with  a  short,  sharply  curved  knife, 

Eaton  drives  at  a  fast  clip.  “I  am  not  really  sliced  into  the  rear  of  the  sow’s  belly.  He 

a  bad  driver,”  Dr.  Eaton  shouted  as  he  dug  into  the  cut  with  his  hands  and  deftly 

feathered  his  brakes  before  a  one-lane,  removed  loop  after  loop  of  tbe  sow’s  uterus, 

arched  wooden  bridge  last  winter.  “I’m  just  each  loop  holding  a  little  pig.  With  the  last 

in  a  hurry!”  ^  clear,  he  cut  the  uterus  loose,  and  in  one 

Doctors  M.  E.  Clark  and  Ralph  Smith,  it  into  and  through  the  ster- 

who  are  in  the  corp)oration  with  Dr.  Eaton,  ilizing  to  the  hands  of  Drs.  Clark  and 
had  set  up  the  equipment  when  we  arrived  Smith  inside  the  hood.  Working  quickly, 
at  the  slaughterhouse.  The  delivery  unit  freed  each  pig  and  cut  and  clamped 

is  called  a  hood,  because  it  is  completely  umbilical  cord.  From  the  time  the  bag 

covered.  It  is  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  basin  went  around  the  sow  s^  head  till  the  last 

holding  a  soapy  disinfectant,  through  which  clamp  was  set,  2/2  minutes  had  passed, 

the  uterus  passes  into  the  hood.  Inside,  the  This  was  well  under  the  maxirnum  time  of 

operators  handle  it  through  sleeves  at-  minute  the  pigs  may  stay  in  their  un- 

tachedtothehood,  which  fit  their  arms  skin-  conscious  dam,  one  minute  to  reach  the 

tight.  Opposite  the  disinfectant  bath,  there  hood  and  another  before  they  are  out  of  the 

is  space  under  the  hood  for  a  box  with  a 

nylon-orlon  airfilter  in  which  pigs  are  taken  While  Dr.  Ralph  Snittl|  holds  it,  Dr.  M.  E. 

to  their  brooders  after  the  operation.  Clark  notches  the  ear  of  a  pig  just  farrowed 

11  ■  •  LL  1  surgically.  They  see  their  subjects  through 

To  start,  the  three  veterinarians  scrubbed  plastic  windows  in  the  hood  and  handle  them 
hands  and  arms  for  at  least  10  minutes,  through  sleeves. 


water-filled  bag  that  holds  them.  More  time 
in  the  sow  would  transmit  too  much  CO2, 
and  more  time  in  the  bag  might  cause  them 
to  breathe  in  water. 

Later,  the  work  proceeded  at  a  more  lei¬ 
surely  pace.  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Clark  at  the 
hood  alternately  held  the  pigs  while  the 
other  worked.  They  wipied  the  pigs  dry,  tied 
the  umbilicals  with  surgical  string,  cut  off 
the  umbilical,  and  painted  the  wound  with 
iodine.  They  earmarked  each  pig,  and 
swabbed  iodine  over  the  earmark.  Dr. 
Eaton  joined  them  then,  and  with  heads 
crowded  close  together  the  doctors  deter¬ 
mined  sex  and  checked  for  weaknesses. 
They  decided  on  two  culls,  leaving  1 1  pigs 
for  the  trip  to  the  incubator. 

Dr.  Eaton  presented  the  culls  to  one  of 
the  girls  in  the  plant,  who  raises  them  for  a 
hobby.  “I  think  we  aren’t  culling  enough 
yet,”  he  said.  “We  will  cut  down  more  in 
the  future.” 

Only  30  minutes  had  passed  between  the 
hoisting  of  the  sow,  and  the  departure  of 
the  pigs  inside  their  air-filtered  boxes.  By 
that  time  Paul  Henry  had  their  dam  ready 
for  his  cooler. 

Dr.  Eaton  relaxed  visibly.  He  scrubbed 
his  blood-spattered  face  and  the  rubber 
cape  he  wore  while  operating.  Then  he 
followed  the  pigs  to  his  laboratory. 

After  the  operation,  Dr.  Eaton  removes  the  pigs 
inside  a  box  protected  by  a  nylon-orlon  airfilter 
and  a  white  cover.  The  litter  will  be  kept  in 
brooders  and  raised  on  fortified  cow’s  milk  to 
weaning. 


Nursing  SPF  Pigs 

For  the  first  10  days,  the  newborn  animals 
are  sealed  in  individual  cardboard  boxes, 
24  by  14  by  18  inches,  made  to  order  by  the 
Container  Corporation  of  America.  The 
boxes  are  connected  to  a  common,  pressur¬ 
ized  air  intake,  with  an  individual  filter  for 
each  box.  Air  exhausts  for  the  boxes  are 
separated.  This  way,  if  one  pig  is  infected 
it  cannot  pass  any  germs  to  the  others. 

After  10  days  the  pigs  are  transferred  to 
brooders,  and  their  boxes  are  burned.  Each 
3  by  6  by  3-foot  brooder  holds  12  pigs  till 
they  are  four  weeks  old.  Before  their  owner 
calls  for  them,  they  are  vaccinated  with 
modified  live  hog  cholera  virus  from  rab¬ 
bits,  plus  some  anti-hog  cholera  serum. 

Little  pigs  at  the  laboratory  are  fed  cow’s 
milk  with  one  egg  mixed  in  per  quart,  plus 
a  few  minerals  and  vitamin  K.  In  the 
brooders,  pigs  later  get  water  and  prestarter 
pellets  as  well. 

In  the  building  where  the  pigs  are  raised 
is  a  huge  service  area.  There  the  weekly 
supply  of  150  gallons  of  milk  sits  in  a  walk- 
in  cooler.  The  rest  of  the  place  is  devoted 
to  sanitation.  No  matter  how  short  the  visit, 
anyone  going  near  the  pigs  takes  a  shower. 
After  leaving  the  tiled  bath,  he  puts  on  a 
clean  set  of  clothes.  Clothes  worn  inside 
never  leave  the  building.  They’re  washed 
over  and  over  by  machines  kept  inside. 

SPF  Pigs  On  the  Farm 
For  a  demonstration  of  how  his  pigs  do  on 
the  farm.  Dr.  Eaton  took  us  to  the  320-acre 
place  near  Liberty  which  he  rents  to 
Howard  Adams.  “When  I  told  him  I  was 
going  to  produce  disease-free  pigs,  Howard 
was  immediately  sold  on  the  idea.  He  now 
owns  200  head  of  disease-free  animals,’’ 
Dr.  Eaton  said.  “Going  into  SPF  pigs  was 
plain  good  business.  Virus  pneumonia  was 
about  to  put  Howard  in  the  poorhouse.’’ 

Adams  pointed  to  one  lot  of  purebred 
Hamps.  “I  know  how  much  I  feed  here  be¬ 
cause  I’ve  been  buying  every  ounce  of  it. 
With  the  pigs  I  had  before,  it  was  running 
six  pounds  of  feed  per  fx>und  of  gain.  Now 
we’ve  cut  it  to  three  pounds  or  less.” 

When  we  asked  him  how  much  cleanup 
the  changeover  took,  Adams  said.  “Time  is 
the  best  disinfectant.  Before  bringing  in 
SPF  stock,  I  scraped  the  manure  off  the 
hoghouses  and  hoglots.  And  I  scrubbed  the 
feeders  and  waterers.  But  the  work  is  noth¬ 
ing  much  fancier  than  I  usually  do  between 
seasons,”  Adams  said,  smiling.  “The  main 
thing  is  to  wait  40  days  before  bringing 
clean  stock  on  the  place.  That’s  easy.  The 
big  problem  is  in  keeping  the  pigs  free  from 
disease  once  you  have  them.” 

Keeping  the  pigs  disease-free  means  not 
having  other  pigs  anywhere  near  them. 
This  gives  a  producer  three  choices  of  what 
to  do  with  his  old  herd.  ( 1 )  He  can  sell  it 
and  go  out  of  the  hog  business  for  10 
months — the  time  it  takes  to  raise  four- 
week-old  laboratory'  gilts  to  farrowing.  (2) 
He  can  let  the  breeder  raise  gilts  for  him, 
and  not  convert  till  40  days  before  the  clean 
{Continued  on  page  114) 
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The  veterinarians  securely  tie  the  pigs’  umbilical  cords  before  cutting  them  close  to  the  bodies. 
They  SMab  this  cut,  as  well  as  the  ear  notches,  with  a  mixture  of  iodine  and  alum.  The  three  doctors 
then  examine  the  litter  carefully  and  decide  which  animak  to  cull.  To  be  acceptable,  pigs  must  not 
only  be  healthy  but  also  of  good  meat  type  and  thrifty,  for  they’ll  be  used  as  foundation  stock. 
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Forage  or 
Concentrates? 

A  Farm  Quarterly  Interview 


Because  of  the  recent  interest  in  concen¬ 
trate  feeds,  we  collected  three  experts  to 
discuss  efficient  feeding  of  dairy  cattle.  Dr.]. 
Murray  Elliot  is  in  animal  husbandry  and 
Dr.  Madison  ].  Wright  is  an  agronomist, 
both  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New 
York.  Dr.  Charles  F.  Rogers,  agricultural 
consultant,  forage  expert,  and  contributor 
to  Farm  Quarterly,  asked  the  questions. 

Why  the  recent  interest  in  feeding  more 
concentrates? 

Elliot :  The  use  of  concentrates  in  the  dairy 
ration  is  largely  a  question  of  economics. 
The  amount  which  can  be  profitably  fed 
depends  on  the  production  response  of  the 
cow,  the  relative  costs  of  concentrates  and 
roughage,  and  the  price  of  milk.  In  general, 
under  our  Northeastern  economic  con¬ 
ditions,  it  has  been  profitable  to  feed  a  high- 
producing  cow  considerable  quantities  of 
concentrate.  Average  production  per  cow 
has  risen  markedly  in  recent  years,  and 
many  individual  herds  have  made  outstand¬ 
ing  progress  in  this  respect,  so  it  seems  nat¬ 
ural  that  there  would  be  more  interest  in  the 
use  of  higher  levels  of  concentrates.  The 
price  of  concentrates  has  been  relatively 
favorable  also.  Higher  milk  production 
means  a  greater  energy  requirement  and 
concentrates  are  used  primarily  because  of 
their  high  energy  content.  It  is  profitable  to 
continue  to  increase  concentrates  in  the 
ration  up  to  the  point  where  the  cow  fails 
to  respond  with  an  increase  in  milk  suffi¬ 
cient  to  pay  for  the  added  grain. 


Must  a  dairyman  feed  concentrates? 

Elliot :  A  given  cow  has  a  certain  cajjacity 
for  feed.  She  must  obtain  her  required  en¬ 
ergy  within  that  capacity.  You  can  put  more 
energy  into  this  cow  in  the  foim  of  concen¬ 
trates  than  you  can  in  the  form  of  roughage. 
The  amount  of  concentrates  needed  will 
therefore  be  dependent  on  the  quality  of  the 
forage  available,  the  ability  of  the  cow  to 
consume  it,  and,  of  course,  her  production. 
I  feel  that  many  dairvmen  do  not  feed  as 
much  concentrate  as  they  profitably  could, 
especially  in  the  early  part  of  lactation. 
Rogers:  But  you  wouldn’t,  for  example, 
want  to  add  the  same  amount  of  concen¬ 
trate  to  oats  cut  in  the  pre-heading  stage, 
wilted  to  60  percent  dry'  matter,  as  to  the 
same  oats  cut  in  the  milk  stage,  wilted  say, 
to  50  percent  dry  matter. 

Elliot:  That’s  true — with  the  same  cow  at 
the  same  level  of  production.  The  amount 
of  concentrate  fed  should  of  course  be  based 
on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  forage  in  the 
ration.  But  if  a  cow  will  respond  with  more 
milk  for  more  concentrate,  and  it  is  profit¬ 
able,  she  should  get  it. 

How  would  you  decide  that? 

Elliot:  For  the  individual  cow,  the  only 
accurate  way  I  know  is  to  weigh  the  milk 
and  the  grain,  and  increase  the  grain  until 
the  response  does  not  pay  for  the  grain. 

What  about  feeding  as  much  roughage  as 
possible? 

Wright:  Well,  it  depends  what  you  mean 
by  “roughage.”  When  you  say  “Feed  a  lot 


of  roughage,”  to  one  man  it  means  old  tim¬ 
othy  hay,  to  another  it  means  Ladino  clover 
pasture.  There’s  an  old  notion  that  concen¬ 
trates  and  roughages  are  like  the  head  and 
tail  of  a  coin — if  it’s  not  one  thing  it’s  the 
other.  That’s  no  longer  true.  Today  we  have 
forages  with  up  to  20  percent  protein,  and 
less  than  18  percent  fiber^ — -which  would 
qualify  them  for  a  concentrate  on  the  old 
scale.  The  forages  of  today,  the  ones  a 
faimer  should  qse,  aren’t  “rough” — or  at 
least  they  shouldn’t  be.  There  is  no  point  in 
feeding  anything  to  an  animal  it  can’t  use. 
I  feel  the  maximum  use  of  forage  crops  de¬ 
mands  that  the  forage  be  of  very  good  qual¬ 
ity.  Forage  with  maximum  digestibility  does 
the  animal  a  maximum  amount  of  good, 
and  gives  the  manager  a  maximum  amount 
of  leeway  with  his  concentrate  feeding  pro¬ 
gram.  You  will  reduce  the  capacity  of  an 
animal  by  feeding  it  low-quality  forage.  By 
feeding  the  same  capacity  with  very  good 
forage,  you  leave  more  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vantageous  feeding  of  concentrates. 

Supplements  shouldn’t  be  used  to  over¬ 
come  the  fact  that  the  forages  aren’t  so 
good.  A  farmer  must  feed  the  best  forages 
he  can,  and  use  the  concentrates  to  bring 
the  animal  to  the  very  limit  of  its  efficiency. 

What  is  the  cheapest  source  of  nutrients? 
Wright:  The  traditional  view  has  put  pas¬ 
ture  cheapest,  with  good  hay  close  to  it,  corn 
silage  next,  then  com,  and  the  small  grains 
higher  up.  I’m  not  sure  that  alignment  is 
valid  today.  For  example,  in  low-producing 
pasture,  the  cost  per  unit  of  feed  has  been 
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shown  to  be  quite  liigh.  A  man  who  is  rais¬ 
ing  25  or  30  tons  of  corn  silage  per  acre  can 
show  that  his  cost  per  pound  of  total  digest¬ 
ible  nutrients  is  very  low.  Or  a  bushel  of 
com  grown  for  60  cents  is  almost  50  pounds 
total  digestible  nutrients.  This  is  a  little  over 
a  cent  a  pound,  a  price  normally  assigned 
to  the  most  productive  hay  crops. 

If  you  go  by  market  price  you  get  one 
Bgure;  production  costs  give  you  another. 
Harvesting  cost  is  large  on  hay,  but  as  hay 
stands  in  the  field  it  may  sell  for  $6  to  $8  a 
ton.  Once  on  a  truck  it’s  going  to  be  $25 — 
a  lot  more  in  some  areas.  Now.  if  that  hay 
is  60  percent  total  digestible  nutrients 
(TDN),  2,000  pounds  contain  1,200 
pounds  total  digestible  nutrients.  At  $30  a 
ton,  this  is  2*^  cents  a  pound.  That  price 
makes  either  com  or  corn  silage  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  alternative  if  they  are  produced 
efficiently. 

How  can  a  farmer  decide  between  them? 
Wright:  Basically  he  must  do  it  from  his 
local  concentrate  price  and  his  farm  pro¬ 
duction  costs.  To  say  that  any  one  price  is 
tnie  for  all  farm  situations  is  an  open  invi¬ 
tation  to  contradiction. 

The  price  of  corn  is  pretty  easily  discov¬ 
ered — but  the  price  of  hay  varies  a  great 
deal.  Often  the  quality  of  hay  is  only  partly 
reflected  in  its  price.  When  you  start  6gur- 
ing  the  cost  of  pasture  per  unit  of  usable 
nutrients,  you  find  it’s  a  very  complex  calcu¬ 
lation.  The  cost  of  a  concentrate  can  be  cal¬ 
culated  with  some  assurance,  anywhere,  but 
the  cost  of  a  forage  must  be  calculated  for 
each  situation. 

How  can  you  price  the  management  in¬ 
volved  in  pasture? 

Wright:  You  can’t.  This  has  been  part  of 
the  basis,  I  think,  for  assuming  that  pasture 
is  cheap.  Pasture  has  some  disadvantages 
for  a  high-yielding  dairy  cow  whose  daily 
performance  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to 
the  farmer.  He  has  to  store  feed  for  part  of 
the  year  anyhow;  he  may  wonder  why  he 
should  worry  with  the  management  of  pas¬ 
ture.  He  can  feed  good  forage  from  storage 
the  year  round.  With  a  good  pasture  you 
can  get  a  lot  of  nutrients  and  good  digesti¬ 
bility,  but  this  type  of  pasture  is  not  a  “care¬ 
less  crop”  grown  without  attention  or  super¬ 
vision.  When  you  put  good  animals  on  good 
pasture,  you  begin  to  have  to  reseed  and 
fertilize  it,  clip  it  and  fence  it;  in  short,  to 
manage  it.  You  realize  there  are  periods 
when  you  should  use  it  and  periods  when 
you  shouldn’t.  This  pasture  is  very  different 
from  a  neglected  permanent  pasture. 

Is  the  change  from  pasture  to  stored  for¬ 
ages  a  hazard  ? 

Wright :  Not  exactly  a  hazard,  but  certainly 
it  takes  careful  management  to  shift  from 
one  to  the  other.  I’m  sure  that  one  of  the 
attractions  of  a  system  where  forage  is  fed 
out  of  storage  all  year  round  is  that  the  for¬ 
age  can  be  standardized.  Its  composition 
can  be  determined  and  supplements  can  be 
tailored  to  fill  the  deficiencies  of  the  forage. 
If  our  tests  were  accurate  enough  we  could 


show  that  an  animal  on  a  permanent  pas¬ 
ture  is  getting  a  different  ration  every  week. 
We  know  the  plant  goes  through  rapid 
chemical  changes  in  development,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  the  animal  is 
isolated  from  these. 

Is  the  possibility  of  feeding  a  complete 
concentrate  ration  remote? 

FAliot :  At  this  point  I  guess  the  answer  is 
yes,  but  I  would  qualify  this  by  saying  that 
there  are  a  few  situations  in  southern  New 
England  where  concentrate  can  be  econom¬ 
ically  used  as  a  roughage  substitute.  Where 
nutrients  can  be  purchased  more  cheaply  in 
concentrates  than  in  roughage,  it  is  profit¬ 
able  to  replace  as  much  of  the  roughage  as 
possible  with  concentrates.  The  cow  is  a 
very  adaptable  creature,  but  there  are  some 
limits  to  her  ability  to  function  normally  on 
rations  that  are  very  extreme. 

Are  there  minimums  for  concentrates  or 
roughage? 

Elliot:  There  is  no  minimum  for  concen¬ 
trates  except  in  economic  terms.  The  abso¬ 
lute  minimum  for  roughage  might  be  con¬ 

What  should  this  dairy  farmer  (below)  be  feed¬ 
ing  his  cattle?  Dr.  Charles  Rogers  (opposite, 
left),  discusses  the  problem  of  maximum  forage 
and  maximum  concentrates  with  Dr.  Murray 
Elliot  and  Dr.  Madison  Wright. 


sidered  to  be  one-half  pound  of  hay,  or  its 
equivalent,  per  one  hundred  pounds  of  body 
weight  per  day.  Under  practical  conditions, 
one  pound  of  hay  per  hundred  pounds  of 
body  weight  would  be  somewhat  safer  since 
these  minima  have  not  really  been  well  es¬ 
tablished  under  a  variety  of  conditions.  This 
roughage  should  be  in  long  or  coarsely- 
chopped  form.  The  whole  question  of  the 
necessity  of  bulk  in  a  ruminant’s  ration  is 
being  challenged  by  modern  research. 
Under  practical  conditions,  however,  a  cer¬ 
tain  minimum  amount  of  bulk  is  likely  to  be 
a  necessity  for  some  time  to  come.  Research 
at  North  Carolina  and  Illinois  with  lambs 
has  suggested  that  it  may  be  possible  to  feed 
ruminants  successfully  without  roughage. 
Reasonably  good  growth  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  on  rations  which  were  essentially 
fiber-free. 

Why  is  there  resistance  to  high  concentrate 
rations? 

Elliot:  There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 
One  of  the  most  important  ones  is  that 
many  farmers  believe  heavy  feeding  before 
or  following  calving  causes  or  promotes 
udder  congestion.  So  the  cow’s  energy  intake 
is  held  down  at  this  critical  time,  and  she 
never  reaches  her  true  peak  in  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  This  can  have  a  great  effect  on  the 
total  milk  she  gives  durfhg  lactation.  Sec- 
{Continued  on  page  178) 
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Cows  go  to 
College 

At  Brigham  Young  University,  the  cows 
work  the  boys  through  school. 


Students  are  farming  their  way  through  college  at  Brigham 
Young  University  in  Utah.  Some  students  have  earned  the 
money  for  their  cattle  the  hard  way,  by  working  a  day  shift  and 
moonlighting  a  second  job:  others  have  raised  their  cows  from 
4H  and  FFA  heifers;  and  still  others  have  bought  the  cows  with 
money  loaned  them  by  the  University. 

Profit  from  the  cows  pays  the  tuition  and  board  and  at  the  end 
of  four  yeai-s  the  student  winds  up  with  a  degree  and  a  good  little 
dairy  herd.  Other  animal  husbandry  students  can  work  their  way 
through  school  by  tending  the  sheep,  hogs,  chickens,  horses  and 
beef  cattle  owned  by  the  University. 

Students  can  bring  from  one  to  four  cows  to  the  University’s 
loose  housing  pens.  There  they  are  handled  as  a  unified  herd.  All 
of  the  work  of  milking,  feeding,  and  cleanup  is  done  by  the  students 
on  a  cooperative  basis  which  gives  them  the  advantages  and  the 
experience  of  big-herd  handling.  The  cows  ser\’e  as  more  than  a 
meal  ticket  for  their  owners;  the  herd  is  the  laboratory  for  teaching 
dairy  husbandry,  and  such  practical  veterinary’  lessons  as  testing 
for,  and  treating,  mastitis,  and  the  techniques  of  artificial  insemina¬ 
tion.  Though  some  of  these  classes  are  a  bit  on  the  earthy  side,  the 
program  is  not  limited  to  men  students.  Last  year  a  girl,  owner 
of  four  cows,  graduated  from  the  course. 

This  program,  which  is  now  in  its  se\enth  yeai,  was  designed 
by  the  University  to  be  more  than  just  a  self-help  project.  As  Dean 
R.  H.  Walker  of  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences  put  it.  “This 
program  giv’es  us  an  extremely  practical  approach  to  agriculture. 
The  students  have  classroom  work  to  learn  the  tlieoretical  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem,  and  then  work  with  the  animals  in  a 
farm  situation,  to  apply  that  theory.  Brigham  Young,  incidentally, 
is  not  the  only  school  following  this  practice.  Clalifornia  Poly¬ 
technic,  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  has  a  similar  dairy  project.” 

The  students  at  Brigham  Young  take  a  hardheaded  approach  to 
the  project.  With  many  of  them  it  is  either  make  a  profit  or  leave 
school.  Paul  Finlinson  of  Oak  City,  Utah,  for  example,  has  a  wife, 
Joyce,  who  is  recovering  from  a  serious  illness,  and  a  son,  Flint,  to 
support.  Without  the  $120-a-month  income  from  his  four  grade 
Holsteins  he  would  never  make  it. 

Finlinson  is  30  years  old  and  is  blessed  with  almost  unbelievable 
energy  and  endurance.  Like  most  of  the  students  he  is  a  Mormon, 
and  like  many  of  the  older  students  he  has  interrupted  his  schooling 


Paul  Finlinson  (left)  takes  his  turn  at  milking  the  student  herd.  His 
(our  cows  support  him  and  his  family  while  he  finishes  school.  Each 
cow  is  taped  (above)  or  weighed  once  a  month;  her  feed  and  bedding 
bill  is  based  on  her  size.  Milk  is  sold  on  the  Grade  A  market. 
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to  serve  as  a  missionary  for  his  church.  For  three  years  he  preached 
Mormonism  in  Samoa.  After  this  he  served  in  the  army. 

His  education  was  further  slowed  down  by  a  two-platoon  system 
he  and  his  brother  use  to  get  through  school.  One  of  them  would 
attend  the  University  for  a  quarter  while  the  other  worked  on  the 
farm.  The  next  quarter  they  would  trade  places,  farming  and 
studying  alternately.  “We’ve  had  sort  of  a  hard  go  of  it,”  Paul 
Finlinson  said.  “We  farm  250  acres  of  irrigated  land  and  have  a 
thousand  acres  of  range  land.  We  also  have  permits  to  put  75  head 
of  cattle  on  Government  range. 

“The  drouth  hit  us  bad  and  in  1952  father  and  five  other  farm¬ 
ers  on  Fool  Creek  got  together  and  decided  they  either  had  to  get 
water  or  leave  the  land.  They  agreed  to  risk  everything  on  a  well. 
We  had  no  crop  that  year  to  sell,  but  we  sold  every  head  of  live¬ 
stock  on  the  place.  We  had  to  bring  electricity  five  miles  into  Fool 
Creek,  and  when  they  got  through  drilling  it  cost  us  $44,000,  but 
we  had  a  627-foot  well  producing  468  second  feet  of  water.  (A  sec¬ 
ond  foot  is  water  flowing  at  the  rate  of  one  cubic  foot  per  second.) 
Since  then  we  have  been  raising  vegetables  and  working  our  heads 
off  trying  to  get  the  farm  restocked. 

“As  soon  as  I  got  out  of  the  army  I  went  to  Los  Angeles  and  got 
a  job  as  a  switchman  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  I  rented  a 
bam  and  began  buying  calves  from  the  dairies  around  Los  Angeles. 
This  is  a  highly  competitive  business,  but  I  broke  into  it  by  agreeing 
to  buy  any  calf — bull,  heifer,  dairy  or  beef — that  was  dropped.  I 
also  bought  colostrum  from  the  dairies  for  feed.  I  kept  the  calves 
for  60  days  until  they  were  on  solid  feed.  At  that  time  my  brother, 
Bryce,  would  drive  down,  bringing  me  a  load  of  grain,  and  take  the 
calves  back  to  the  farm  in  Utah. 

“The  switchman’s  job  ran  from  10:30  at  night  until  6:30  in  the 
morning.  Later  I  was  able  to  get  another  job  in  a  warehouse  that 
ran  from  8:00  in  the  morning  until  4:00  in  the  afternoon.  By 
juggling  my  days  off  I  only  had  two  days  a  week  in  which  the  jobs 
overlapped.  With  the  extra  paycheck  I  was  able  to  step  up  the 
calf-buying  program. 

“I  kept  up  this  two-job  schedule  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  believe 
me  I  didn’t  have  time  for  any  chasing  around.”  Finlinson  grinned 
and  shrugged  his  muscular  shoulders.  “It’s  funny  what  a  guy  will 
do  to  stay  in  farming.  I  guess  I’ve  got  it  in  my  blood.  A  schedule 
like  that  would  kill  a  man  if  he  kept  it  up  long  enough.” 


Students  in  poultry  husbandry  are  given  a  500-bird  flock  of  hens  to  care 
for.  They  are  paid  by  the  hour  for  their  work.  The  funds  for  their  pay 
come  from  egg  and  chicken  sales.  Beef  and  swine  husbandry  students 
are  given  a  weanling  pig  to  feed  out  for  their  pay. 


mined  by  her  owner  and  listed  on  a  chart  in  the  milking  parlor. 
This  feeding  schedule  is  carefully  followed  by  the  student  milker. 

Each  cow’s  production  is  measured  by  a  Milk-O-Meter  as  it 
goes  through  the  pipeline  to  the  bulk  tank,  and  is  recorded  each 
milking.  These  records  must  check  against  the  total  milk  sold  to 
the  dairy.  During  the  school  year  the  University  buys  at  Grade  A 
prices  all  of  the  milk  produced,  and  the  students  are  paid  according 
to  the  production  of  their  cows.  They  also  must  pay  their  own  bills. 


Dairying  in  School 

The  four  cows  Finlinson  brought  with  him  to  the  University  he 
calls  his  $12  cows,  since  that  is  what  he  paid  for  them  as  calves. 
Four  cows,  incidentally,  is  the  maximum  number  any  student  can 
keep  at  school. 

Paul  Finlinson’s  cows  are  included  in  the  46-cow  student  herd. 
He,  like  the  other  project  students,  takes  one  hour  a  week  in  the 
classroom  studing  dairy  science,  which  includes  the  problems  of 
feeding,  handling,  breeding  and  economics.  Another  hour  a  week 
the  class  is  held  at  the  bam  where  the  professor.  Grant  Richards, 
and  the  school  veterinarian.  Dr.  Keith  H.  Hoopes,  teach  practical 
application  of  dairy  science.  It  is  in  this  class,  for  example,  that 
Df.  Hoopes  demonstrates  palpation  to  determine  pregnancy  to  give 
students  a  better  understanding  of  the  physiology  of  the  cow  and 
the  work  of  the  veterinarian.  Here  he  performs  the  30-day-after¬ 
calving  checkup  of  the  reproductive  tract.  Under  his  direction  the 
students  dehorn  and  help  in  TB  and  brucellosis  tests.  Those  who 
think  it  a  good  policy  are  shown  how  to  implant  magnets  in  their 
cow’s  paunch  to  prevent  hardware  disease.  Dr.  Hoopes  is  not  at¬ 
tempting  to  make  veterinarian  substitutes  of  his  students,  but  rather 
to  develop  stockmen  who  are  aware  of  the  basic  principles  behind 
veterinary  practice. 

Milking  is  done  by  the  students  in  rotation,  but  changing  milkers 
has  not  affected  production.  Because  of  the  investment  they  have 
in  the  health  and  productivity  of  their  cows,  the  students  are  prob¬ 
ably  far  more  critical  of  any  milking  mistakes  than  any  professor. 
At  each  milking  the  equipment  is  checked  for  proper  vacuum  and 
correct  number  of  pulsations  per  minute.  At  each  milking  a  strip 
cup  is  used  to  check  for  early  signs  of  mastitis  on  every  quarter  of 
every  cow  that  goes  through  the  four-stanchion  milking  parlor. 
The  amount  of  the  standard  grain  mixture  each  cow  gets  is  deter- 


Costs  and  Computers 

Each  cow  is  billed  $5-a-month  barn  fee  to  pay  for  light,  heat,  use 
of  milking  equipment  and  barn  depreciation.  Each  cow  is  also 
charged  50  cents  a  month  for  insurance,  and  a  45-cent-a-month 
DHIA  fee.  (The  46-cow  student  herd  was  second  in  production  in 
the  county  in  1959  with  a  548-pound  butterfat  per  cow  record.) 

The  grain  costs  are  assessed  against  the  student  on  the  basis  of 
the  amount  he  orders  his  cow  fed.  Hay,  silage  and  bedding  are 
billed  in  a  different  way.  Each  month  each  cow  in  the  project  is 
either  taped  or  weighed  on  a  scale.  The  total  hay  and  silage  fed 
and  bedding  used  is  then  apportioned  to  the  cows  according  to 
their  weight,  and  each  month  they  are  billed  accordingly. 

All  of  these  factors  are  run  through  a  650  IBM  computer,  and 
at  the  end  of  each  month  the  student  is  given  the  following  infor¬ 
mation  for  each  cow  he  has  in  the  project :  her  weight,  the  pounds 
of  grain  which  have  been  fed,  the  cost  of  the  grain,  the  pounds  of 
hay  fed,  the  cost  of  the  hay,  the  pounds  of  silage  fed,  the  cost  of 
the  silage,  the  bedding  cost,  the  barn  fee,  insurance  fee  and  test 
fee,  veterinary  expenses,  the  pounds  of  milk  produced,  percent 
butterfat  and  pounds  of  butterfat,  the  gross  profit,  the  expenses, 
and  the  net  profit.  Last  December  the  net  monthly  profit  per  cow 
ran  anywhere  from  $6.39  for  a  cow  which  freshened  during  the 
month,  to  a  high  of  $86.51  for  the  top  producing  cow  in  the  herd. 
The  average  of  all  cows  in  the  herd  ran  around  $35. 

Hay  feeding,  silage  feeding,  yard  cleanup,  calf  tending,  and  the 
other  dairy  chores  are  done  by  the  students  in  teams  which  rotate 
the  jobs.  Each  major  job  has  a  student  in  charge  who  is  responsible 
for  seeing  that  the  job  is  well  done  and  that  the  student  schedules 
are  maintained. 

For  those  students  who  don’t  own  cows,  the  University  will  loan 
up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  The  student  must  pay  off  this  loan  in 

(Continued  on  page  128) 
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Planning 

Your  Farm  of  the  Future 

The  seven  steps  you  go  through  to  design  a  good  farm  layout, 
and  a  hatful  of  tips  for  the  farmstead. 

By  John  MacCallum 


Occasionally  a  farm  is  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  tornado,  or  the  buildings 
are  routed  by  fire,  and  a  farmer  is  faced 
with  planning  and  building  the  whole  unit 
from  scratch. 

Far  more  often  a  farmer  finds  he  wants 
to  e.xpand  his  present  farmstead  to  produce 
more  or  to  produce  more  efficiently.  Almost 
always  a  farmer  will  continue  to  use  certain 
existing  buildings  and  equipment,  indeed 
the  tendency  in  most  cases  is  to  be  reluctant 
to  dispose  of  existing  facilities. 

It  is  strange,  therefore,  to  hear  one  of  the 
nation’s  top  layout  engineers  saying,  “One 
of  the  most  difficult  things  I  have  to  do  as  a 
consultant  is  to  get  a  fanner-client  to  sit 
down  and  figure  out  his  present  position.” 
This  is  Norval  Curry  speaking,  one  of  those 
rare  birds,  a  full-time,  private  consulting 
agricultural  engineer.  He  is  a  tall  man  with 
dark  but  graying  hair,  and  a  habit  of  tilt¬ 
ing  his  head  on  one  side  as  he  talks  to  you. 
He  has  degrees  in  architecture  and  agricul¬ 
tural  engineering  from  Iowa  State,  where 
he  was  a  researcher  and  teacher  for  15 
years.  He  branched  out  two  years  ago  into 
the  farm  planning  field. 

“Setting  out  your  present  position  is  like 
taking  an  inventory,”  he  continued.  “In  in¬ 
dustry  they’d  call  it  drawing  up  a  prospec¬ 
tus.  It’s  much  more  difficult  to  get  a  farmer 
to  do  it,  but  it’s  just  as  important.  He’s  got 
to  list  his  physical  plant,  livestock,  feed- 
stuffs,  labor  availability,  and  his  capital  and 
credit  position  before  he  can  do  much 
thoughtful  planning.  This  is  the  first  step  in 
a  planning  procedure  pretty  well  known  to 
architects  and  design  engineers.  It  is  a 
seven-step  process,  and  anybody — amateur 
or  professional — who  plans  a  well-engi¬ 
neered  layout  goes  through  the  seven  steps, 
either  knowingly  or  unknowingly.” 

Curry  feels  that  before  he  takes  these 
steps  to  improve  the  physical  side  of  a  farm 
business,  he  must  consider  the  financial  pic¬ 
ture.  “I  look  for  the  managerial  capability 
of  the  farmer,  and  his  financial  background. 
He  must  be  able  to  finance  the  improve¬ 
ment,  stock  it  with  machines  or  livestock, 
and  have  a  reserve  to  carry  him  through 


at  least  one  bad  season.  I  have  to  be  sure 
he  has  a  sound  footing  before  I  run  up  a 
bill  for  detailed  engineering  service,  or 
worse,  build  up  a  farmer’s  hopes.  There  are 
some  projects  I  don’t  consider  economically 
feasible,  and  the  kindest  thing  is  to  say  so, 
before  the  expense  has  been  incurred.” 

The  Overall  Approach 
“When  a  farmer  begins  mechanizing,  he 
usually  improves  one  enterprise  at  a  time. 
This  is  unfortunate.  All  too  often  his  book¬ 
keeping  system  is  not  detailed  enough  to 
show  costs  and  returns  on  each  separate  en¬ 
terprise — so  he  doesn’t  know  what  good 
mechanization  has  done,  or  will  do.  Often 
this  patchwork  improvement  ends  up  in  a 
muddle. 

“I  really  think  most  errors  are  made  from 
inadequate  consideration,  rather  than  com¬ 
ing  up  with  the  wrong  answer  on  any  par¬ 
ticular  question.  The  farmer  just  doesn’t 
consider  a  wide  enough  picture.  He’s  got  to 
take  a  careful  inventory  of  where  he  stands, 
and  where  he  wants  to  be.  These  seven  steps 
keep  the  planning  procedure  in  the  proper 
order,  making  sure  he  doesn’t  miss  a  step 
or  take  the  wrong  one  first.” 

The  Seven  Steps 

One:  Collect  all  the  information  about  the 
project.  This  will  include  a  list  of  present 
facilities  and  their  condition,  a  carefully 
drawn  sketch,  to  scale,  of  the  farmstead,  as 
well  as  new  information  on  the  enterprise 
which  is  to  be  expanded.  Include  such 
things  as  availability  of  money  and  labor, 
markets  and  supplies. 

Two:  Study  this  information,  and  plan  ex¬ 
pansion  in  two  stages.  First,  what  will  it 
take  to  expand  to  a  level  where  the  income 
will  support  a  farm  family.  Second,  project 
this  expansion  further  to  the  ultimate  size 
of  enterprise  that  could  possibly  be  devel¬ 
oped  on  your  existing  farm.  The  second 
stage  may  appear  to  be  purely  from  curios¬ 
ity,  but  it  is  important  to  know  the  limits 
of  an  enterprise,  and  how  close  you  are  to 
those  limits. 

At  the  same  time  you  check  the  invest¬ 


ment  involved  in  these  two  stages.  You  may 
reach  the  first  stage  by  several  successive 
improvements,  especially  if  capital  is  a  fac¬ 
tor.  The  second  stage  of  the  plan  may  be 
obviously  too  big  for  the  present,  but  it  is 
important  to  have  a  long-range  plan  for  a 
future  10  or  15  years  hence. 

Having  planned  the  first  stage,  you  solve 
the  individual  engineering  problems  of  each 
enterprise.  This  would  involve  such  things 
as  the  amount  of  manure  a  feedlot  of  beef 
cattle  will  produce  daily,  the  amount  of 
water  they  will  need,  the  weight  of  milk 
coming  from  a  dairy,  the  number  for  young 
stock  if  you  are  breeding  your  own  replace¬ 
ments.  For  a  field  crop,  it  would  involve 
the  yield,  and  the  quantities  that  might 
have  to  be  stored, including  tons  (or  bush¬ 
els)  of  forages  and  grain  to  be  produced  or 
bought  for  consumption  on  the  farm. 
Three:  The  third  step  is  space  planning. 
Let  your  imagination  go.  Develop  your 
ideas  with  sketches  or  models.  Be  too  con¬ 
ventional  (like  your  neighbors)  and  you’ll 
end  up  with  an  obsolete  system  before  con¬ 
struction  begins.  This  is  mainly  a  trial  and 
error  process,  although  there  are  certain 
guides.  You  place  buildings  for  wind  pro¬ 
tection  and  sun  warmth,  or  to  avoid  dust  or 
drafts  or  snow  drifts.  You  work  out  slopes 
for  drainage  and  roads  for  access.  One  lay¬ 
out  has  certain  merits  and  certain  obvious 
faults.  In  the  next  layout  you  try  to  keep 
the  good  qualities  and  get  rid  of  some  of 
the  bad  ones.  You’ll  need  many  tries.  Re¬ 
member  sketch  paper  is  cheaper  than  wood, 
steel  and  concrete. 

Four:  This  step  is  a  trial  organization  of 
equipment.  You  decide  such  things  as 
whether  to  convey  by  auger  or  belt ;  between 
stanchions  and  loose  housing  in  a  dairy. 
Compare  the  first  cost,  life  and  mainte¬ 
nance  as  well  as  labor  requirement.  Here, 
too,  you  may  decide  between  a  machine 
and  a  man.  A  machine  with  a  high  use 
factor  may  obviously  pay  off.  But  if  a 
machine’s  use  is  limited  to  a  few  minutes  a 
day,  a  farmer  would  be  wise  to  figure  out 
what  it  will  cost  on  a  yearly  basis,  and  dis¬ 
cover  if  it  saves  manhours  and  money  or 
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colored.  He  tries  a  layout  with 


the  two  yards 


,  usin^  the  existing  barn  as  shelter  for  the  milk  cows, 


and  building  a  new  pole  barn  for  dry  cows  and  young  stock.  He  hnds  the 


existing  trench  silo  obstructs  any  good  plan,  and  decides  to  replace  it 


ilh  two  tower  silos 


.  He  moves  the  corncrib  200  feet.  Both  build* 


ings  are  windward  of  their  yards,  and  downwind  from  the  farm  house 


He  plans  to  expand  machinery  storage,  so  outlines  the  area  where  he  can 


do  this  when  Li-J  is  available. 


Both  yards  have  auger  bunks 


running  as  close  to  North-South 


as  possible,  to  get  sunlight  evenly  on  both  sides  of  the  bunk.  Drainage  in 


the  top  yard  is  simple — it  can  slope  away  from  the  pole  barn.  In  the 


lower  yard,  it  would  be  best  to  drain  toward  the  bottom  of  the  layout. 


but  that  would  be  obstructed  by  the  bunk.  He  may  have  to  run  the  bunk 


East-West.  The  holding  pen  can  be  used  with  either  yard,  and  a  ramp 


near  the  pen  can  be  used  for  stock  or  materials  from  the  barn. 


This  IS  how  a  farmer  might  test  a  new  layout  for  his  farm.  First  he 


sketches  the  farm  on  squared  paper,  and  then  makes  paper  cutouts  of 


the  existing  buildings  on  the  same  scale — say  10  or  20  feet  to  the  inch 


He  shows  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  wind,  and  draws  contour  line 


to  help  him  plan  drainage.  In  this  example,  all  the  existing  farm 


This  farmer  wants  to  change  from  a  20-place  stanchion  barn  to  a  loose 


housing  dairy  for  50  milking  Holsleins.  To  do  this  he  must  add  a  parlor 


and  bulk  milk  house.  He  also  wants  a  concrete  yard.  With  the  expense 


of  concrete,  he  intends  to  be  sure  the  yard  is  in  the  right  place.  He  checks 


the  space  requirements  of  his  milking  cows — and  of  their  replacements. 


which  he  will  raise.  He  hnds  he  will  need  two  yards  and  makes  cutouts 


to  scale.  He  can  move  the  cutouts  to  try  various  layouts. 


The  last  test  is  for  future  expansion.  This  is  all  shown  .  Suppose 

he  wants  to  milk  100  cows?  On  this  plan,  the  two^22  yards  can  be 
used  for  milkers,  and  the  new  yard  for  young  stock.  A  new  silo  must  be 
added,  as  the  others  are  too  far  away  from  the  new  yard.  Perhaps  new 
grain  storage  will  be  needed  near  the  silo.  There  is  room  for  a  fourth  silo 
if  necessary.  The  new  pole  barn  is  windward  of  the  new  yard,  and  the 
silo  is  within  reach  of  the  power  lines.  However,  a  windbreak  may  be 
needed  to  stop  drifting  snow  between  the  barn  and  the  new  pole  building. 

There  are  disadvantages  to  the  layout;  for  instance,  there  is  no  road 
from  the  court  to  the  two  silos,  except  through  the  holding  pen.  If  hay 
is  stored  in  the  barn  (as  it  was  in  the  past)  it  must  be  carried  to  the  top 
yard.  The  •  yard  will  need  grading  if  it  is  not  to  drain  into  its  shelter, 
as  the  contours  show  the  slope  is  toward  the  building.  Experience,  or 
trial  and  error  may  find  a  better  layout—^ither  an  adaption  of  this,  or  a 
completely  new  design.  The  fewer  old  buildings  kept,  the  more  flexibil¬ 
ity — and  the  more  expense. 


This  alfalfa  seed 
is  twice  as  likely 
to  live  if  sown  with 
a  Brillion  Sure-Stand 
Seeder  as  it  is  if 
sown  by  the  methods 
you  are  probably  now 
using. 

The  Brillion  is  the  only 
seeder  that  places 
legume-grass  seed 
at  thumbnail  depth - 
the  ideal  planting 
depth  according  to 
every  seeding  test 
in  history. 

Proper  seeding  depth  is  just  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  you  should  own  a  Brillion  Sure-Stand 
Seeder— here  are  9  more: 

1.  You  save  money  on  seed  because  you  can  cut 
your  seeding  rates  in  half.  2.  One  trip  sows  and 
covers  the  seed.  3.  Press  wheels  bring  up  mois¬ 
ture  from  below.  4.  Ground  is  left  smooth  and 
stones  are  pressed  in.  5.  Stands  are  thicker,  more 
uniform.  6.  Finer  stems,  leafier  growth.  7.  More 
palatable  forage.  8.  Great  for  summer  seedings. 
9.  Sows  any  forage  seed— even  brome. 


BRILLION  IRON  WORKS,  INC. 

Brillion,  Wisconsin  Dept.  SG-3-2 
Please  send  me  more  information  on  the 

BRILLION  SURE-STAND  SEEDER. 

Name . 

Address  or  R.  R . 

Town . State . 


not.  In  tliis  step  you  decide  between  tower 
silo  and  trench  silo,  auger  feedbunks  and 
self-unloading  wagons,  hammermill  and 
rollennill. 

These  four  steps  of  collecting  the  data, 
analyzing  it,  organizing  space  and  making 
a  preliminary  selection  of  equipment,  make 
up  the  preliminary’  plan.  After  doing  this 
(or  having  it  done),  the  farmer  takes  the 
plan,  and  goes  out  to  find  and  price  the 
equipment  needed.  If  the  layout  appears  to 
be  feasible  and  the  equipment  is  available 
at  reasonable  cost,  he  can  go  ahead  with 
the  last  three  stages. 

Final  Steps 

Five:  Develop  specialized  equipment  for 
any  operation  where  there  is  no  standard 
product  which  will  do  the  job.  “For  in¬ 
stance,”  said  Curry,  “we  still  don’t  have 
enough  devices  that  will  do  a  good  job  of 
blending  and  measuring  feed  on  the  farm. 
Some  can  do  a  good  job  in  a  limited  way, 
but  this  is  a  weak  area.  Frequently  a  de¬ 
signer  has  to  dream  up  some  Rube  Gold- 
berg-tyjx*  of  mechanism  to  handle  a  parti¬ 
cular  problem.” 

Six :  This  step  is  to  relate  sizes.  This  means 
size  of  buildings — and  of  all  the  structural 
elements  of  the  buildings — size  of  floor, 
length  and  width,  clear  span  areas,  founda¬ 
tion  heights,  partitions,  storage  space,  alleys, 
gates,  dfK>rs.  and  the  ])lacing  of  equipment, 
conveyors,  elevators,  machines  and  venti- 
latoi-s.  With  materials  handling  equijnnent, 

•  capacity  has  to  be  coordinated.  Obviously, 
the  capacity  of  the  second  auger  in  a  series 
must  equal  or  exceed  the  capacity  of  the 
first  auger.  The  same  applies  to  mills  and 
weighing  devices. 

Seveti :  The  last  step  is  to  put  the  plan  down 
on  paper  in  the  form  of  plans,  specifica¬ 
tions,  and  perhaps  assembly  instructions. 

“There  is  a  proper  time  to  go  out  and 
collect  infonnation  from  extension  engi¬ 
neers,  et|uipment  dealers  and  other  sources 
of  free  infonnation,”  .said  Curry.  “The  right 
time  is  after  step  number  four.  If  you  get 
this  information  too  late,  you  may  have  al¬ 
ready  committed  yourself  in  too  many  spots, 
and  if  you  secure  it  too  early,  you  may  find 
that  knowledge  influences  decisions  at  a 
time  when  one  piece  of  equipment  should 
not  lx‘  involv(’d  in  decision  making.  You 
may  see  a  dandy  bunk  feeder,  but  it 
shouldn’t  make  you  install  bunk  feeders 
when  wagon  feeding  is  the  best  answer  for 
you.”  Curiy  smiled  as  he  added,  “A  farmer 
certainly  should  take  advantage  of  all  the 
frix*  sen  ices  available,  but  of  course  I’d  like 
to  add  that  professional  hired  ad\  ice  also 
will  give  him  good  value  for  his  money.” 

Inventory  Sketch 

A  good  way  for  the  farmer  to  start  the  seven 
steps.then,  is  to  make  a  sketch  showing  pre¬ 
sent  buildings,  driveway,  highway,  wind¬ 
breaks,  fences,  gates  and  their  positions. 
Use  graph  paper,  preferably  with  large  lines 
at  one  inch  intervals.  Let  one  inch  equal  10 
or  20  feet  on  the  ground.  Mount  this  sheet 
on  a  board. 


Contour  lines  for  every  six-inch  change 
in  elevation  will  show  direction  and  amount 
of  slope.  This  infonnation  is  vital  for  drain¬ 
age  systems,  windbreaks  and  views.  If  you 
know  your  fann  well,  you  may  be  able  to 
draw  rough  contours.  If  not,  you  can  find 
these  contour  lines  on  a  large  scale  map  of 
your  area.  Try  the  local  soil  conserxation 
serv’ice  district  office. 

Place  a  large  arrow  pointing  north  and 
another  one  for  the  prevailing  winter  winds, 
and  a  third  for  summer  winds.  Cut  out 
existing  fann  buildings  from  paper,  using 
the  same  scale  as  the  graph  paper,  and  put 
them  on  the  grid  in  their  jjroper  place.  You 
can  show  fences  with  string,  gates  w’ith 
strips  of  colored  paper.  Or  pencil  them  in 
lightly,  erase  to  remove  them.  Include  elec¬ 
tric  service  lines  and  well  and  sewer  lines. 

The  fann  production  must  be  tabulated 
showing  yields  of  various  crops  and  the  ex- 
jH'Cted  yields  of  pastures  and  woodlot.  If 
these  are  crops  for  direct  sale,  they  will  af¬ 
fect  only  facilities  and  the  machinery 
needed  for  field  work.  If  they  are  feed 
crops,  then  their  production  will  have  to  be 
balanced  against  the  feed  requin'inents  of 
livestock  and  processing  and  storage  facil¬ 
ities.  If  you  decide  on  more  dairy  cattle,  for 
instance,  than  your  farm  can  sup|)ort,  you’ll 
have  to  be  sure  that  outside  sources  of 
grains  or  forages  are  available  at  reason¬ 
able  cost. 

It  is  your  crop  production  data  and  your 
layout  which  will  indicate  how  large  an  en¬ 
terprise  you  can  manage  on  your  farm. 

A  farmer  picks  his  general  objectives 
early — usually  before  he  decides  to  make 
specific  plans.  He  knows  what  enterprises 
will  expand  and  which  he  will  replace  or 
remove.  When  a  farmer  has  made  his  de¬ 
cision  and  analyzed  from  his  available  land, 
crops,  capital  and  management  what  size 
the  various  ojjerations  can  be,  he  can  then 
get  down  to  some  of  the  physical  aspects  of 
planning.  Suppose  he  chooses  a  beef  feed- 
lot.  He  can  quickly  get  a  rough  estimate 
of  how  many  animals  he  wants  to  jjroduce. 
Tables,  or  experience,  w’ill  show  him  how 
much  space  they  need.  He  can  work  out 
where  this  will  fit  on  his  present  fannstead 
or,  if  he  is  starting  from  scratch,  he  can  de¬ 
cide  the  best  place  on  his  farm  to  place  the 
feedlot.  If  he’s  using  the  grid  squared  pajicr, 
he  can  then  cut  out  a  feedlot  and  a  loafing 
shed  to  scale  and  try  it  in  various  places. 

Physical  Factors 

These  are  some  of  the  tips  the  old  hands 
consider  when  laying  out  a  farmstead: 

1.  If  you  are  placing  a  new  fannstead,  or 
even  a  new  building,  remember  the  further 
it  is  from  the  road  the  more  farm  driveway 
you  have  to  build,  and  keep  free  of  snow 
and  mud.  And  beware  of  a  dust  problem  if 
you  are  downwind  from  an  unpaved  road. 

2.  You  probably  want  your  house  on  the 
upwind  side  of  the  farm  driveway. 

3.  The  site  of  the  parking  lot  will  prob¬ 
ably  determine  which  door  to  the  farm¬ 
house  is  most  used.  How  many  old  farm¬ 
houses  do  you  know  with  an  unused  front 
door  because  parking  is  behind  the  house? 
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ARMCO  DRAINAGE  li  METAL  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  4131  Curtis  St.,  Middletown,  Ohio 
Rush  me  your  brochure  on  Armco  Buildings  for  the  farm. 


New  steels  are 
\  bomat  / 
\  Armco  A 


.COUNTY. 


STATI 


High  Quality  Armco  Buildings 
meet  your  changing  needs 


ARMCO  Drainage  &  Metal  Products 


4.  Place  buildings  which  are  used  to¬ 
gether,  like  machine  shed  and  workshop, 
close  to  each  other. 

5.  Open  buildings  will  usually  look  bet¬ 
ter  if  they  open  away  from  the  highway. 

6.  Be  sure  you  have  good  foundations  for 
heavy  buildings,  especially  silos  or  storage 
buildings.  Some  silos  may  contain  over 
1 ,000  tons  of  feed. 

7.  If  you  use  the  courtyard  system  with 
buildings  around  the  outside  of  a  central 
open  space,  make  sure  it  will  drain  properly. 
Complete  all  land  grading  before  construc¬ 
tion  begins.  Remember  the  courtyard 
doesn’t  have  to  be  square.  Pear-shapes  and 
L-shapes  may  be  best.  Don’t  let  the  court¬ 
yard  end  with  the  planner  trapped — with¬ 
out  area  for  future  expansion. 

8.  Try  to  ignore  “orphan”  buildings  that 
are  hopelessly  out  of  place.  If  they  cannot 
be  moved  and/or  remodeled^,  scrap  them. 

9.  Almost  any  farm  can  use  a  loading 
ramp  and  chute,  preferably  adaptable  to 
animals  and  materials.  Place  it  so  that  a 
truck  can  get  to  it  easily.  It  is  best  to  make 
the  road  away  from  the  loading  chute  slope 
down  hill.  Then  a  heavy  load  starts  easier. 

10.  Plan  a  place  for  old  machinery  stor¬ 
age  and  scrap,  not  visible  from  the  road. 

11.  Be  sure  your  utility  pole  won’t  inter¬ 
fere  with  traffic — that  includes  the  over¬ 
head  wires,  too.  Will  there  be  enough  clear¬ 
ance  for  tall  machinery?  Consider  under¬ 
ground  wiring — more  costly,  but  won’t 
break  in  ice  or  wind,  and  isn’t  a  traffic  hazard. 

12.  If  you  irrigate,  keejD  the  control 
points  as  close  to  the  farmstead  as  possible 
to  reduce  travel  to  turn  them  on  and  off. 
The  choice  of  fields  to  irrigate,  field  div'ision 
and  water  distribution  system  can  affect  the 
location  of  the  control  points. 

1 3.  Plan  your  driveway  perpendicular  to 
the  road  to  make  turning  from  either  di¬ 
rection  easier  and  give  a  safe  view  of  the 
highway.  Bring  the  drive  out  level  with  the 
highway  to  avoid  starts  and  stops  on  a  slope. 
If  this  is  impossible,  fill  a  level  ramp  next 
to  the  highway  so  you  can  stop  there  before 
you  move  onto  the  highway. 

14.  Fence  any  ditch,  stream  or  irrigation 
canal  which  runs  near  the  farmhouse,  to 
keep  children  and  animals  out.  You  might 
want  to  arrange  a  children’s  play  area,  vis¬ 
ible  from  the  farmhouse. 

15.  There  is  a  lot  of  evidence  that  con¬ 
crete  will  pay  for  itself  by  a  saving  of  feed 
and  increase  in  feed  efficiency,  but  don’t 
go  to  the  expense  of  concreting  a  lot  with¬ 
out  grading  it  It  is  a  mistake  to  put  a  feed- 
bunk  in  the  center  of  a  flat  concreted  area. 
The  ideal  is  a  south  slope  with  the  feed- 
bunk  running  north  and  south  so  you  will 
get  equal  sunlight  on  either  side  of  it.  A 
second  choice  is  an  east  or  a  west  slope.  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  of  all  is  a  ridge  sloping  from 
the  north  to  the  south,  east  and  west.  Traffic 
is  all  moved  in  from  the  north  so  none 
comes  through  the  lot,  and  drainage  is  away 
from  the  feedbunks  on  three  sides. 

16.  Feedlots  do  not  have  to  be  square 
or  any  other  sp>ecial  shape.  Cattle  don’t  care 
whether  feedlots  are  regular  or  not.  Just 


FITCHBURG  THIPPER 

MAKES  LOW-COST 


•  BEDDING 

•  LITTER 


Take  the  hard  work  out  of  hauling  brush  with 
a  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper!  Easy-to-load, 
handle  and  haul  wood  chips,  used  as  manure 
or  mulch,  make  brush  removal  profitable.  A 
FITCHBURG  FARM  CHIPPER  WILL 
WORK  WONDERS  FOR  YOUR  FARM. . . 

...IN  ORCHARDS: 

Tree  trimmings  need  no  longer  be  hauled! 
Brush,  fed  into  your  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper 
will  blow  chips  an  und  trees  for  moisture¬ 
holding  mulch.  Chips  can  be  worked  into  the 
ground  with  cover  crops  or  left  for  weed 
controL 


...IN  DAIRY  BARNS 

AND  POULTRY  HOUSES: 

Tough  absorbent  wood  chips  really  stand  up 
in  dairy  barns  and  poultry  houses.  Your 
Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  will  cut  poultry 
production  costs  — reduce  dairy  barn  straw 
requirements  by  producing  litter  and  bedding' 
from  your  wood  lot. 


...IN  POUND  YARDS: 

Wood  chip  bedding  stands  up  better  in  wet 
spots  — cakes  less  for  faster  loading,  easier 
spreading,  yet  holds  up  longer  near  gates  and 
water  troughs.  Absorbent  wood  chips  carry 
plant  nutrients  to  crop  land  — supply  crops 
with  humus  that  lasts.  Seed  beds  crust  less 
for  better  germination  —  tight  ground  holds 
moisture  better  — stays  open  longer. 

YOUR  RKST  BUY  IS  A 

FITCHBURG  FARM  CHIPPER: 

It’s  engineered  for  rugged,  all-day  service! 
Normal  lubrication,  with  periodic  sharpening 
of  the  tough  chrome  steel  blades,  keeps  the 
Chipper  on  the  go.  The  Safety  Spring-Acti- 
vat^  Feed  Plate  adjusts  itself  instantly  to 
different  size  wood  — gives  safe,  smooth  chip¬ 
ping.  The  economy  and  speed  of  operation 
will  soon  return  the  Fitchburg  Chipper’s  price 
of  $650  for  the  mulch  Chipper;  $960  for  the 
bedding  Chipper. 


...ONE  YEAR  GUARANTEE: 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
MONEY  SAVING  FOLDER! 


riTCHimc  rwiMctswc  noirowiTiw 

Fitchburg,  MactuchuMttt,  Dept.  F9-12 


S«nd  my  free  copy  of  "How  To  Moke  Low-Cost 
Bedding-Litter-Mulch"  to: 


I  Nam. 

I  _ _ 

I  Addnts  or  R.F.O. 


I  Town  Sfafo 

J  W.  hov.  (Male,  and  Modtl)  Tractor 


be  sure  you  can  clean  off  manure  or  snow. 

17.  Remember  manure  works  downhill. 
The  ideal  is  to  have  the  bunk  on  a  peak: 


There  are  several  advantages  to  this  de¬ 
sign.  Cattle  stand  with  their  heads  uphill 
and  therefore  drop  manure  in  the  gutter. 
Bunks  should  be  at  least  50  feet  apart.  In 
holding  pens,  if  the  slope  is  up  to  the  entry 
to  a  milk  parlor,  cows  tend  to  face  the  en¬ 
trance  and  move  inside  fast. 

18.  Make  sure  that  drainage  nms  away 
from  buildings,  feeders,  bunks  and  waterers. 

19.  No  one  seems  to  know  why,  but  in 
warm  weather  animals  often  prefer  to  drink 
from  a  big  tank  rather  than  a‘ fountain. 

20.  On  buildings  40  feet  or  wider  plan  to 
have  doors  on  the  back  to’  provide  through 
ventilation.  It  doesn’t  matter  if  they  are 
sliding  or  hinged.  Ridge  ventilators  help, 
or  leave  a  two-inch  gap  at  the  peak. 

21.  In  bedding  arens,  a  slope  of  54  inch 
per  foot  will  allow  bedding  to  stay  put.  Half 
an  inch  per  foot  elsewhere  will  encourage 
manure  movement  towards  the  drain. 

22.  Make  gates  wide  enough  so  a  tractor 
with  blade  can  get  through  them,  and  one 
storage  shed  deep  enough  to  house  a  tractor 
with  front  loader. 

23.  Sheep  are  more  critical  of  their  food 
than  cattle  or  hogs.  In  a  large  sheep  opera¬ 
tion  you  should  plan  to  use  a  ration  which 
holds  its  quality  in  storage,  like  pellets,  or 
else  process  the  ration  every  day. 

24.  Some  implements  can  freeze — ma¬ 
nure  spreader,  liquid  manure  equipment, 
and  silage  unloading  wagon,  as  well  as 
tractor  or  trucks.  It  may  pay  to  keep  these 
inside,  out  of  ice  or  snow,  for  easier  starting. 

25.  Standby  electricity  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  essential  in  the  feeding  systems. 
It  should  be  sufficient  to  operate  the  basic 
feeding  and  watering  mechanisms.  Remem¬ 
ber  the  double  throw  switch  to  isolate  the 
farms  wires,  and  prevent  feeding  electricity 
out  into  the  main  lines. 

26.  Galvanized  metal  and  pressure 
treated  poles  can  last  30  to  40  years.  Build¬ 
ings  may  have  to  be  used  for  purposes  for 
which  they  were  not  built — so  keep  them 
simple.  Many  experts  believe  no  system 
should  be  built  to  last  more  than  ten  years, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  some  storage 
structures  that  can  be  converted  later  to 
other  uses.  This,  incidentally,  will  give  you 
a  point  on  how  much  you  can  pay  for  a  sys¬ 
tem  and  how  many  animals  you  must  put 
through  it  to  make  a  profit.  Consider  a  sys¬ 
tem  costing  $25,000.  A  rule  of  thumb  says 
interest  and  repairs  on  that  system  in  ten 
years  will  cost  you  another  $25,000,  giving 
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Fever,  coughing,  fast  breathing,  cattle  off  feed.  Is  it 


Liuigwonns, 
Anaplasmosis 
or  Pneumoiiia? 


It  could  be  any  of  these  three 

A  mistaken  diagnosis  during  the  early 
stages  of  disease  can  be  costly 

Call  your  veterinarian  at  the  first 
sign  of  trouble*  He  knows  best 

Many  diseases — colds,  shipping  fever,  lungworm 
infection,  anaplasmosis — have  symptoms  similar 
to  pneumonia.  That’s  why  it  pays  to  call  your 
veterinarian  when  any  of  your  animals  exhibit 
the  above  symptoms.  Only  through  accurate 
diagnosis  can  these  complex  diseases  be  identi¬ 
fied  and  proper  treatment  prescribed. 

Each  disease  has 
its  own  treatment 

If  the  problem  is  pneumonia,  your  veterinarian 
may  choose  to  prescribe  one  of  the  modern 
broad-range  antibiotics  such  as  Liquamycin*  In¬ 
jectable  and  perhaps  suggest  certain  changes  in 
management  practices.  For  anaplasmosis,  he 
might  prescribe  the  same  medication— Liqua¬ 
mycin— but  with  completely  different  manage¬ 
ment  practices.  And  lungworms  would  require 
different  recommendations  for  both  the  medica¬ 


tion  and  management  practices.  Your  veterinarian 
is  the  man  best  qualified  to  diagnose  diseases  such 
as  these  and  recommend  the  proper  treatment. 

Develop  a  program 
for  better  herd  health 

The  health  of  your  herd  depends  on  many 
factors,  including  good  nutrition,  management, 
and  disease  prevention  and  treatment.  Graduate 
veterinarians  are  thoroughly  trained  in  the  pre¬ 
vention  and  treatment  of  animal  diseases.  Con¬ 
sult  your  veterinarian  for  livestock  management 
and  disease-prevention  programs  .  .  .  and  call 
him  at  the  first  sign  of  trouble. 

Department  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
Chas.  Pfizer  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Science  for  the  world's  well-being  „ 

*Reiisured  trademark  for  oxytetracycUne  HCl  solution 


Originators  of  the  high-clearance  sprayer  and  still  the 
leader,  through  constant  research  by  Hahn  spraying  spe¬ 
cialists.  Added  improvements  this  year  alone  include  a 
new  heavy-duty  frame  and  sturdier  cast-iron  yoke  wheel 
design  —  a  total  of  15  advances  that  assure  even  greater 
ruggedness,  stability,  and  effectiveness  for  high-speed 
spraying  operations.  7  models  to  choose  from, 

Hahn  Hi-Boy  is  so  successful  and  so  well  known,  other 
high-clearance  sprayers  are  often  called  “high  boys.”  But 
there  is  only  one  HI-BOY,  and  it  is  manufactured  solely 
by  Hahn,  Inc. 


Only  Hi-Boy  can  work  com 
effectively  at  all  heights  — 
controlling  weeds  and  insects 
all  the  way  up  to  tasseling. 
Swing  into  action  at  any  time 
to  fight  corn  borers.  Use  late 
in  the  season  to  apply  liquid 
nitrogen  and  boost  yields  as 
much  as  20  bushels  per  acre 
with  this  one  operation  alone. 
Use  with  4-Row  Corn  Topper 
Attachment  to  speed  maturity, 
prevent  blowdown,  and  make 
mechanical  picking  easier. 


TMM  nhBPmm  smanm 


Aluminized  steel  tank  and  boom  are  rustproof. 
Works  fast,  applying  liquid  fertilizer  to  as  many  as  300 
acres  per  day.  Use  also  for  pre-emergence  weed  and  in¬ 
sect  control.  For  top  dressing  small  grains,  wide-angle 
nozzles  and  high  speed  permit  heavier  application  rates 
with  less  burn. 

AGAIN  IN  1960  more  HAHN  HI-BOYS 
were  sold  than  all  other  makes  combined 


Dept.  FP-S61 

Evansville,  Ind.  *  Phone:  HA  4-0931 
Pleose  send  me  the  new  free  Hahn  Sprayers  Buying  Guide 

Name . 

Address . 


you  a  total  cost  of  $50,000 — or  $5,000  a 
year  for  ten  years.  Another  rule  of  thumb 
says  you  can  afford  to  spend  about  5  to  8 
percent  of  your  gross  annual  income  on 
equipment.  (The  higher  figure  is  for  dairy 
or  poultry.)  If  $5,000  is  5  percent,  then  you 
must  run  $100,000  worth  of  livestock  prod¬ 
ucts  through  that  enterprise  each  year.  Beef 
steers  selling  at  25  cents  and  marketed  at 
1000  pounds,  come  out  at  about  400  head 
through  the  feedlot  each  year.  You  would 
need  200  or  so  10,000-pound  dairy'  cattle 
w’ith  milk  at  $4.50  per  hundred.  (Using  the 
8  percent  figure  you  need  140  dairy'  cows.) 

27.  Keep  the  basic  principles  of  materials 
handling  in  mind  whenever  you  consider 
some  major  change : 

(a)  Don’t  move  something  unless  you 
must  —  for  example,  feed  directly 
from  storage  whenever  possible. 

(b)  Condense  what  you  have  to  move  or 
store — for  example,  use  shelled  corn 
rather  than  whole  corn,  and  baled 
hay  rather  than  loose  hay. 

28.  Don’t  leave  an  unbridged  gap  in  lay¬ 
out.  You  can  have  storage  and  utilization 
ten  feet  apart,  but  if  you  have  to  bridge  that 
gap  with  a  bushel  basket  or  a  scoop  shovel, 
your  planning  has  failed. 

29.  Remember  traffic  movement.  Be 
sure,  for  example,  that  an  auger  or  elevator 
does  not  prevent  a  tractor  from  moving  be- 
twcf'n  two  buildings.  Provide  turning  space 
for  milk  trucks  and  other  large  vehicles  you 
expect  to  v'isit  the  farm.  Keep  all  outside 
vehicles  out  of  feedlots — it  reduces  spread 
of  disease  and  disturbances  to  the  animals. 

30.  Keep  any  jjrocess  as  simple  as  pos¬ 
sible.  For  example,  if  all  fann  grain  is  going 
to  be  fed  to  livestock  you  should  consider 
high  moisture  storage  with  an  airtight  silo, 
rather  than  the  process  of  drying  and  stor¬ 
age.  But  when  trying  the  simplest  way  first 
don’t  block  later  chances  to  improve  the 
process.  For  example,  you  may  plan  ear  corn 
storage,  but  be  sure  that  the  location  and 
type  of  construction  is  such  that  it  can  be 
converted  to  shell  corn  later  on. 

31.  Let  animals  do  as  much  work  for 
themselves  as  possible.  The  classic  example, 
of  course,  is  the  conversion  of  a  stanchion 
barn  to  loose  housing  for  dairy  cattle.  Also 
by  placing  bunks  and  water  carefully,  both 
hogs  and  cattle  can  be  encouraged  to  drop 
their  manure  where  it  is  easiest  to  remove. 

32.  In  most  areas,  buildings  should  be 
open  to  the  south  or  southeast,  and  pro¬ 
tected  from  prevailing  winter  winds. 
Totally  enclosed  buildings  should  run  north 
and  south  so  the  morning  sun  shines  on  one 
side  of  the  structure,  the  afternoon  sun  on 
the  other  for  even  heat  distribution. 

33.  Two  buildings  close  to  each  other 
can  create  a  wind  problem  unless  there  is 
adequate  clearance.  There  should  be  at 
least  three  times  the  height  of  the  down¬ 
wind  building  between  these  two  buildings. 
Otherwise  wind  comes  over  one  building, 
bounces  back  from  the  other,  and  will  cause 
drafts,  and  bad  drifting  if  there  is  snow  in 
the  air.  A  windbreak  will  be  effective  for  a 
distance  of  10  to  12  times  its  height;  i.e.,  a 
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5-foot  fence  will  act  as  a  windbreak  for  live¬ 
stock  for  about  50  feet.  Slatted  fences,  like 
those  used  along  a  highway,  can  be  used  to 
protect  fannsteads  from  drifting  snow.  For 
most  effective  snow  control  use  three  fences, 
75  feet  apart,  beginning  75  feet  from  the 
farmstead.  The  best  long-term  solution  to 
the  drafts  and  winter  drifting  of  snow  is  a 
permanent  windbreak  of  trees  around  the 
farmstead,  but  this  can  take  10  to  15  years 
to  grow.  If  you  plan  one,  be  careful  it  does 
not  interfere  with  future  expansion. 

34.  There  are  still  many  basic  justifica¬ 
tions  for  having  the  farm  operator’s  house 
within  sight  of  the  farm  buildings.  A  good 
distance  is  probably  200  to  400  feet.  Ma¬ 
chine  sheds  may  be  nearer,  a  hog  lagoon 
farther  away.  However,  with  today’s  easier 
road  maintenance,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  farmhouse  should  be  the  closest  building 
to  the  country  road.  You  might  find  a  better 
living  site  farther  back.  But  don’t  overdo 
distance  from  the  highway,  especially  where 
snow  or  mud  is  a  problem  much  of  the  year, 
and  often  the  appearance  is  better  if  the 
house  is  seen  first. 

35.  Keep  the  house  upwind  from  anv 
livestock  area.  No  matter  how  well  con¬ 
trolled,  odors  are  bound  to  be  objectionable 
sometimes.  Under  most  conditions  odors 
will  be  dissipated  after  about  400  to  500 
feet,  but  smell  is  carried  most  when  wind 
velocity  is  low  and  relative  humidity  is  high. 
There  are  places  where  smells  will  follow 
valleys  or  channels  between  buildings  or 
wooded  areas,  and  carry  longer  distances. 

36.  The  minimum  distance  between 
buildings  will  be  determined  by  fire  safety, 


and  in  most  area  it  should  be  about  50  to  75 
feet.  The  maximum  depends  on  the  farm. 
On  a  large  ranch,  where  everything  is  done 
on  wheels,  a  building  like  the  machinery 
center  and  workshop  might  be  1,000  feet 
from  any  other  building.  On  a  more  typical 
general  livestock  farm,  distances  between 
buildings  may  be  from  100  to  not  more  than 
200,  250  feet.  The  spacing  between  build¬ 
ings  and  other  activities  is  established  in 
many  cases  by  plans  for  future  expansion. 
If  you  are  planning  to  double  field  equip¬ 
ment,  for  example,  leave  space  to  double 
the  space  of  your  equipment  sheds. 

Professional  Help 

Professional  experts  in  farmstead  engineer¬ 
ing  are  few  and  far  between,  and  their  fees 
are  correspondingly  high  (although  they 
never  cost  you  what  a  bad  mistake  in  lay¬ 
out  can  cost  you) .  One  of  the  largest  group 
of  such  professional  layout  engineers  is  run 
by  Doane  Agricultural  Ser\’ice,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  Bill  Fletcher,  a  young,  friendly 
and  intense  man,  has  been  planning  Doane 
clients’  farmsteads  for  more  than  eight 
years.  “Certainly,”  he  said,  “there  are 
relatively  few  people  like  myself  who  can 
provide  professional  help  in  farmstead  en¬ 
gineering.  But  the  assistance  given  b'  sales¬ 
men  and  equipment  designers  is  available 
today  in  a  quality  and  quantity  that  was  un¬ 
heard  of  as  recently  as  five  or  six  years  ago. 
The  spt'cific  assistance  that  these  manufac¬ 
turers  give  is  excellent.  But  management 
planning  of  various  enterprises  still  tends  to 
be  somewhat  botched.  As  we  get  more  elab¬ 
orate  engineering  devices  in  livestock  feed¬ 


ing,  the  manufacturers  are  becoming  able  to 
afford  more  experienced  advisers  in  engi¬ 
neering  and  sales. 

“The  tendency  has  been  to  move  a  little 
too  fast  without  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  customer.  Far  too  often  we  see  a  sales¬ 
man  has  been  successful  in  selling  a  farmer 
something  which  is  beyond  the  farm’s  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  and  the  farmer’s  ability  to 
finance  and  manage. 

“If  I  had  lost  all  my  buildings  from  a  fire, 
or  even  was  doing  a  comparatively  minor 
remodeling  job.  I’d  get  all  the  information 
I  could.  I  would  start  with  the  local  exten¬ 
sion  people.  I  would  then  contact  equip¬ 
ment  suppliers  and  farm  building  contrac¬ 
tors  for  ideas  without  making  any  commit¬ 
ments  to  purchase.  The  next  step  would  be 
to  go  to  a  consultant  like  the  Farm  Clinic  at 
West  Lafayette,  Indiana.  Norval  Curry  at 
Ames,  Iowa,  or  to  us  at  Doane. 

“Most  professional  farmstead  engineers 
charge  around  $100  per  day.  If  someone 
quotes  much  under  this  figure,  he  is  prob¬ 
ably  counting  on  part  of  his  income  coming 
from  the  sale  of  some  sort  of  equipment  to 
you.  Our  fee  for  an  experienced  farmstead 
engineer  is  $100  a  day  plus  expenses.” 

In  planning  the  future  development  of 
your  fann,  remember  it  is  a  business — you 
are  planning  a  factory’  to  produce  and  pro¬ 
cess  faim  materials.  Don’t  guess;  measure. 
Don’t  blunder;  plan.  If  you  know  where 
you  are  heading,  you’ll  go  a  lot  further  than 
if  you  wait  until  you  are  pushed. 


FREE. .. Farm  Building  Ideas  from  Norval  Curry 


Well-planned  farm  buildings  will  help  bring  a  bigger  return  on  your  in¬ 
vestment  in  hogs,  cattle,  poultry,  grain  and  machinery. 

Cuckler  offers  you  five  different  building  plans  booklets  prepared  by  agri¬ 
cultural  engineer  Norval  Curry,  and  designed  to  provide  greater  efficiency 
at  lowest  possible  cost.  Each  booklet  includes  layouts,  drawings  and  speci¬ 
fications  for  several  buildings.  For  example,  the  cattle  housing  booklet 
includes  plans  for  three  types  of  loose  housing  units. 

Cuckler  Farm  Buildings  assure  100%  usable  space  .  .  .  fast  erection  .  .  . 
maximum  strength  .  .  .  greater  flexibility  .  .  .  attractive 
appearance.  Widths  from  24'  to  100'  and  multiples;  any 
length.  And  you  select  siding,  roofing  and  other  materials 
from  the  stock  of  your  nearby  Cuckler  Farm  Building 
Consultant. 

Whether  you  plan  to  build  now  or  in  the  future,  send  for 
the  free  building  plans  booklets  you  want  today. 


Former  farm  structures  specialist. 
Iowa  State  University. 


CUCKLER  STEEL  SPAN  COMPANY,  Dept.  FQ-1 
Monticello,  Iowa 

Please  send  FREE  Building  Plans  Booklets  as 
checked  below: 

□  Hog  Production  □  Poultry  Housing 

□  Cattle  Housing  □  Grain  Storage 

□  Machinery  Storage 
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one  of  the  great  men  of  agriculture, 

Eli  Whitney,  1765-1825 


IN  THE  THIRD  YEAR  of  Georgc  Wash¬ 
ington’s  administration,  Eli  ^Vhitney, 
a  27-yoar-old  graduate  of  Vale  College, 
arrived  at  Mulberry  Grove  in  Georgia, 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  tutor 
at  a  neighboring  plantation.  Within  ten 
days  he  had  learned  that  the  tutor’s  sal- 
ar\^  was  half  of  what  he  had  been  led  to 
expect;  had  seen  a  cotton  plant  for  the 
first  time;  had  learned  from  plantation 
owners  the  desperate  need  for  a  method 
of  removing  the  lint  from  green  seed 
cotton  in  order  that  it  might  become  a 
commercial  crop;  and  had  conceived  the 
basic  idea  for  the  cotton  gin  which  was 
to  revolutionize  Southern  agriculture  and 
give  to  his  nation  a  desperately  needed 
export  commodity. 

At  the  time  Whitney  made  his  discov¬ 
ery  early  in  November,  1792,  the  United 
States  was  exporting  a  few  hundred  bags 
of  the  long-stapled  Sea  Island  cotton 
which  needed  no  complicated  gin  to 
separate  it  from  its  seed.  Ten  years  later 
the  South  was  exporting  to  England 
31,000,000  pounds  of  cotton,  half  of  all  the 
cotton  used  in  English  mills,  and  in  addition 
was  supplying  a  growing  weaving  industry’ 
in  New  England.  And  in  1825,  the  year 
^Vhitney  died,  we  exported  to  England 
171,000,000  pounds  of  cotton,  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  all  the  cotton  they  used. 

Southern  agriculture,  whose  prosperous 
trade  in  rice  and  indigo  had  ended  with 
the  Revolutionary  War,  had  been  given  a 
new  crop  and  the  economy  of  the  region  ex- 
jianded  and  flotirished  as  never  before. 
Slavery,  which  was  a  dying  institution  in 
1792.  became  a  vital  need  for  expanding 
Southern  agriculture  and  grew  to  become 
the  crucial  problem  of  the  next  century. 

Indirectly,  Eli  Whitney  had  an  even 
greater  effect  on  agriculture  than  he  had 
directly  with  the  gin.  His  concept  of  inter¬ 
changeable  parts  is  the  basis  on  which 
our  entire  manufacturing  industry  has  de¬ 
veloped.  This  concept,  first  put  into  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  building  of  cotton  gins,  was  later 
perfected  when  Whitney  began  manufac¬ 
turing  muskets  for  the  army. 

Eli  5Vhitney  (who  never  attached  the 
term  “Junior”  to  his  name)  was  the  son  of 
Eli  \\’hitney  and  was  born  at  Westborough, 
Massachusetts,  Decembers,  1765.  Eli,  the 


The  original  model  of  the  cotton  gin  showed  the  rings 
of  wire  teeth  on  the  cylinder  with  the  crank,  the  brushes 
which  removed  the  cotton  from  the  teeth,  and  the 
breastwork  folded  back  on  the  hinged  top. 

son,  was  the  first  of  four  children  born  to 
Elizabeth  Fay  Whitney,  who  died  when 
young  Eli  was  12  years  old.  His  father,  an 
enoiTnous  man  weighing  some  300  pounds, 
was,  as  were  most  men  of  that  day,  a 
farmer  and,  like  most  farmers  of  that  time, 
he  maintained  a  farm  shop  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  tools  needed  to  farm.  As 
young  Eli  Whitney’s  sister,  Elizabeth  Whit¬ 
ney  Blake,  wrote  years  later,  “Our  Father 
had  a  workshop  and  sometimes  made 
wheels  of  different  description.  He  had  a 
lathe  to  turn  chair  posts,  and  quite  a  variety 
of  tools.  This  gave  my  brother  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  learning  the  use  of  tools  very 
young.  He  lost  no  time;  as  soon  as  he  could 
handle  tools  he  was  always  making  some¬ 
thing  in  the  shop  and  seemed  not  to  relish 
working  on  the  farm.” 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  which 
began  when  Eli  was  1 1  years  old.  he  clearly 
showed  his  mechanical  and  business-like 
nature.  “In  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,”  his  sister  wrote,  “nails  commanding 
a  high  price,  Eli  proposed  having  a  forge  in 
the  shop  and  making  nails.  Father  con¬ 
sented.  The  forge  was  put  up  and  Eli  made 
nails,  did  his  day’s  work  and  gained  time  to 
make  tools  for  his  own  use — put  in  ]jen- 
knife  blades  and  do  many  little  jobs  for 


other  people.  As  near  as  I  can  recollect 
it  was  the  second  winter  after  he  began 
to  make  nails,  he  told  me  he  had  laid  a 
plan  to  hire  a  man,  pay  his  board  and 
have  the  profit  of  his  work.  He  wished 
me  to  say  nothing  about  it.  .  .  .  In  the 
evening  he  pretended  some  kind  of  er¬ 
rand  at  an  adjoining  town,  asked  leave 
of  Father  to  take  one  of  the  horses.  He 
rose  early  and  was  gone  three  days. 
Father  became  quite  uneasy  and  in¬ 
quired  if  I  could  imagine  where  Eli  had 
gone.  To  relieve  his  anxiety  I  told  him 
I  heard  him  say  something  about  hiring 
a  man,  that  he  was  tired  of  working 
alone,  that  it  would  not  consume  any 
more  coal  and  that  he  thought  it  would 
be  profitable.  At  Eli’s  return  he  said  he 
had  traveled  40  miles  out,  had  been  in 
many  shops  and  gained  information 
enough  to  pay  for  his  journey  and  had 
hired  a  man  for  a  month,  by  the  name 
of  Thayer.  ...  I  do  not  recollect  that 
Father  disapproved  of  anything  he  had 
done  except  his  being  absent  so  long  with¬ 
out  leave.  Thayer  came  the  next  week  and 
was  employed  for  three  months.” 

\Vhen  the  war  ended  and  nails  became  a 
dnig  on  the  market  this  boy,  who  in  his 
early  teens  had  become  a  manufacturer  and 
an  employer  of  labor,  shifted  his  product 
and  began  manufacturing  women’s  hatpins 
and  men’s  walking  sticks.  The  shop  work 
was  done  in  addition  to  his  chores  on  the 
farm,  which  consisted  of  foddering  and 
watering  60  head  of  cattle  morning  and 
night.  As  his  sister  later  said,  “Whatever 
he  undertook  he  seemed  to  have  the  Sagac¬ 
ity  to  perceive  probable  consequences.” 

His  sagacity  led  him,  as  an  18-year-old, 
to  apply  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect  to  his 
own  life.  He  did  not  relish  working  on  the 
farm  and  he  seemed  unwilling  to  accept  the 
life  of  a  small  shop  operator.  His  solution 
was  to  go  to  college  to  get  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion.  Beyond  this  he  spoke  vaguely  of  en¬ 
tering  the  law  after  college.  In  those  days 
of  poverty  and  scarcity  of  money,  when 
Daniel  Shay  was  able  to  whip  the  farmers’ 
discontent  into  open  rebellion,  college  was 
a  tremendous  undertaking  for  a  farmer’s 
son.  First  must  come  preparatory  school. 
Whitney,  who  had  been  a  slow  learner  at 
(Continued  on  page  168) 
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Shepard  Plugs  Profit  Leaks 

This  farmer-feeder  literally  watches  the  pennies 
while  the  dollars  take  care  of  themselves. 


There  are  those  who  claim  the  farmer- 
feeder  is  a  vanishing  American;  that 
the  big,  custom  feedlots  are  going  to  drive 
him  right  off  the  reservation  and  into  ob¬ 
livion.  But  these  prophets  do  not  scare 
Grady  Shepard.  Shepard  is  one  of  the 
shrewdest  cattle  feeders  in  the  entire  South¬ 
west.  “It’s  the  leaks,”  he  says,  “that  break 
the  cattle  feeder,  the  big  ones  as  well  as  the 
little  ones.  And  the  bigger  the  lot  the  more 
leaks  there’ re  bound  to  be.”  Leaks,  in  Shep¬ 
ard’s  v^ocabulary,  are  those  loose  spots  which 
let  the  profits  slip  away.  If  leak-stopping  is 
the  key  to  success,  Shepard  deserves  the 
title  of  Master  Plumber. 

This  big-boned,  middle-aged,  native-born 
Texan  grew  up  in  the  High  Plains,  worked 
with  purebred  Hereford  herds  in  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Sandhills  in  his  younger  days,  and 
came  back  to  the  Panhandle  in  the  mid¬ 
thirties.  He  bought  the  farm  near  Halel 
Center  where  his  feedlot  is  now  located,  and 
has  been  raising  cotton,  milo  and  wheat, 
and  feeding  cattle  on  an  ever-increasing 
scale  through  good  years  and  bad  ever  since. 

Shepard’s  feedlot  has  a  capacity  of  1,800 
head.  He  feeds,  he  says,  “because  controls 
forced  me  into  it.”  His  intention  is  to  make 


By  Charles  Straub 

the  most  of  the  situation  and  make  it  pay 
off.  He  farms  around  3,400  acres  of  land, 
part  irrigated,  part  in  dry  land  cultivation. 
With  his  cotton  cut  back  to  665  acres  and 
his  wheat  at  1,000,  his  capacity  for  feed 
grain  and  silage  production  is  quite  sizable. 
To  squeeze  the  last  penny  of  profit  from 
these  crops  he  puts  them  through  cattle. 
His  formula:  buy  right,  feed  right,  sell  right. 

Shepard  will  feed  any  kind  of  cattle — if 
he  can  get  them  at  the  right  price.  The 
individuals  in  his  pens  run  all  the  way  from 
the  plainest  kind  of  leggy,  brindle,  crossbred 
Brahma  steers  to  choice  white-faced  heifers. 
He’s  quick  to  point  out,  though,  that  the 
plain  kind  were  laid  in  $6  a  hundred 
cheaper  than  their  neighbors  and  they  are 
not  going  to  stay  around  as  long. 

He  prefers  to  feed  yearlings,  starting 
with  steers  weighing  650  to  750  pounds, 
heifers,  550  to  650,  He  feeds  all  his  heifers 
to  Choice.  “A  doggy  heifer,”  he  says,  “is  the 
sorriest  thing  a  man  can  own,  but  one  that 
will  go  Choice  is  good  property.” 

He  likes  heifers  because  he  can  buy  them 
two  to  three  cents  a  pound  cheaper  than 
steers,  turn  them  over  a  little  faster,  and  still 
sell  them  within  1 cents  of  the  steer  price. 


In  the  fall  he  usually  picks  up  400  or  so 
Medium-to-Good-quality  calves  weighing 
450  to  500  pounds  to  turn  on  wheat  pas¬ 
ture,  and  bring  to  the  feedlot  in  March. 

He  likes  to  buy  in  the  country,  feeling  he 
can  thereby  avoid  shipping  fever  and  other 
diseases.  Being  close  to  some  of  the  best 
cattle-producing  country  of  west  Texas  and 
New  Mexico,  none  of  his  cattle  have  to  be 
shipped  very  far.  But  this  past  fall,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  ranch¬ 
ers  were  reluctant  to  sell  at  the  kind  of 
prices  Shepard  was  willing  to  offer,  and  he 
was  forced  to  the  auctions  for  his  procurer- 
men  ts,  He  had  two  buyers  busy  picking  up 
the  kind  that  can  be  fed  at  a  profit. 

Buy  Right 

Buying  right  is  the  first  of  Shepard’s  leak 
stoppers.  The  points  on  which  he  makes  his 
selection  are:  thriftiness,  type  and  confor¬ 
mation,  weight,  and  color.  This  is  also  the 
way  he  rates  them  in  importance,  “Thrifti¬ 
ness  is  the  A-number-one  point  in  buying 
feeders,”  he  said  as  he  showed  a  visitor  a 
pen  of  Choice  heifers  last  winter.  “If  they 
aren’t  in  condition  they  won’t  gain.  If  they 
won’t  gain  they’ll  cost  you  money.  So  you 
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want  to  watch  the  condition  of  their  hair, 
brightness  of  eye,  clearness  of  skin.  These 
are  all  indicators  of  thriftiness  and  of  their 
ability  to  be  good  doers.  You  can  find  that, 
of  course,  in  poorly-bred  cattle  as  well  as 
in  the  fancy  ones.  So  next  you  decide  what 
type  and  conformation  you  want  to  feed; 
then  what  weights  you  can  use  best;  and, 
finally,  you  might  want  to  give  some  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  color,  particularly  if  you 
know  the  buyers  who  will  be  looking  at 
your  fat  cattle  prefer  a  certain  kind. 

“These  are  the  kind  I  like  to  feed  best,” 
he  said  as  he  pointed  to  a  pen  of  Good  grade 
mixed-breds.  (Shepard  makes  a  distinction 
between  ‘mixed-breds’  as  he  calls  crosses  of 
the  English  breeds,  and  “cross-breds,’  which 
is  a  term  by  which  he  refers  to  Rrahma- 
English  or  Charolais-English  crosses.) 
“They  can  be  bought  dollars  cheaper  than 
straight-bred  stuff,  and  they  gain  right  up 
there  with  the  best  of  ’em.  If  you  have  to 
take  any  discount  on  ’em  when  you  sell  ’em 

The  towering  feed-mixing  building  (opposite 
page)  is  the  focal  point  of  the  Shepard  feedlot 
and  its  1,800  head  of  cattle.  A  turn  of  the  wheel 
(below)  directs  the  spout  at  the  top  of  the 
60-foot  elevator  leg  to  any  one  of  four  grain 
storage  bins  of  generous  capacity. 


— and  you  probably  won’t — their  cheaper 
cost  and  good  gains  will  pull  you  out.” 

Shepard  has  his  ideas  on  type  and  con¬ 
formation.  too.  Early  last  winter  his  opinion 
was,  “The  best  buy  in  yearlings  right  now 
is  a  750-pound  animal  with  a  frame  to  carry 
900  to  1,000  pounds.  You  can  always  raise 
them  a  grade  while  you’re  feeding  them, 
sometimes  even  two  grades;  so  if  you’re 
shooting  for  Choice  you  can  buy  Good 
grade.  If  you’re  going  for  Good  you  start 
with  Medium.  And  Good  is  the  grade  there 
is  the  biggest  demand  for.  The  little  fat  ani¬ 
mal  is  a  poor  buy  because  he  won’t  give  you 
the  gains.  Scale,  size  and  room  are  the 
things  you  want  to  look  for. 

“Standard  grade  cattle  are  good  mer¬ 
chandise  out  here  in  the  late  spring.  May 
and  June.  In  the  fall,  when  that  kind  of 
cattle  are  moving  off  grass  and  in  February 
and  March,  when  they’re  coming  off  wheat 
pasture,  there  is  too  much  competition  for 
the  Standards  coming  out  of  the  feedlots.” 

In  the  Lot 

Fine  points  of  layout  and  feed  handling 
arrangement  are  next  in  Grady  Shepard’s 
bag  of  leak  stoppers.  The  40-foot-high  grain 
storage  and  mixing  building  with  its  “leg” 
towering  another  20  feet  above  it  dominates 
the  setup.  At  its  base,  stretching  off  to  the 
north  along  two  long  alleys,  are  1 2  pens  laid 
out  in  rows  of  threes — three  pens  nmning 
down  each  side  of  the  feed  alleys,  those  in 
the  center  section  being  back-to-back. 

Each  pen  is  230  feet  long  by  100  feet 
wide,  with  an  average  capacity  of  1 50  head 
of  cattle.  Calves  can  be  fed  at  the  rate  of 
185  to  the  pen;  as  the  cattle  approach  mar¬ 
ket  weight  they  are  cut  back  to  130  per  pen. 

Shepard’s  new'est  feed  troughs  are  con¬ 
crete,  32  inches  high  on  the  alley  side,  32 
inches  wide,  with  a  backboard  12  inches 
high.  Should  he  ever  decide  to  switch  from 
cattle  to  sheep,  he  could  substitute  a  6-inch 
backboard  for  the  present  one. 

These  troughs  are  one  example  of  Shep¬ 
ard’s  meticulous  attention  to  detail.  To 
keep  the  cattle  out  of  the  mud  in  bad 
weather  the  troughs  are  on  a  5-foot  con¬ 
crete  apron.  And  to  keep  the  feed  in  good 
condition  in  wet  weather,  the  bottom  of 
the  trough  slopes  one  inch  from  the  alley  to 
the  back,  and  there  is  a  quarter-inch  drain¬ 
age  crack  between  the  bottom  and  the  back- 
board.  Any  time  the  crack  becomes  clogged 
it  is  a  simple  matter  to  run  a  knife  along 
the  bottom  and  let  the  water  drain  out. 

All  fencing  around  the  pens  is  made  of 
scrap  cable,  preferably  half-inch,  which 
Shepard  buys  by  the  ton  out  of  the  oilfields. 
The  comer  posts  and  brace  posts  are  of 
6-inch  pipe  with  a  2-inch  pipe  welded  be¬ 
tween  them.  One  of  the  big  objectives 
around  the  feedlot  is  to  keep  maintenance 
at  a  minimum.  One  step  in  this  direction 
is  to  run  the  fence  cables  through  the  line 
posts  rather  than  attaching  them  on  the 
outside  of  the  post.  The  bottom  cable  along 
the  feedbunks,  however,  is  supported  on  a 
collar,  the  height  of  which  can  be  adjusted 
with  a  setscrew  to  fit  the  size  of  the  cattle. 


The  water  tanks  are  another  example  of 
Shepard  planning.  Like  the  feed  troughs 
they  are  on  55/2 -foot  concrete  slabs.  They 
are  ordinary  metal  affairs  2  feet  deep,  4  feet 
wide  and  10  feet  long.  Their  capacity  is 
about  500  gallons,  but  the  float,  protected 
by  a  cage  to  keep  the  cattle  from  rooting  it 
around,  is  set  to  keep  only  about  100  gallons 
in  the  tank.  In  winter  they  are  allowed  to 
go  dry  at  night,  then  in  the  morning  the 
warm  water  is  run  in  when  the  cattle  start  to 
drink,  eliminating  the  need — in  that  cli¬ 
mate — for  heaters. 

In  summer  the  tanks  are  cleaned  every 
48  hours.  Shepard  feels  this  is  necessary  to 
prevent  souring  from  the  feed  dropped  into 
the  water.  A  2-inch  drain  plug  facilitates 
cleaning  in  summer  and  draining  in  winter. 

A  guard  made  of  pipe  over  and  around 
the  tanks  keeps  the  cattle  from  dropping 
manure  into  the  water. 

The  tanks  are  located  in  the  fence  line 
between  pens.  Shepard  admits  this  has  its 
drawbacks  sanitation-wise  in  offering  the 
opportunity  for  disease  to  spread  from  pen 
to  pen,  but  he  feels  it  is  worth  the  risk  to 
keei)  the  pens  free  of  obstacles. 

The  gates  to  the  pens  are  on  the  side 
opposite  the  feed  alley  and  are  set  at  an 
angle  to  allow'  trucks  to  get  into  them  easily 
from  the  narrow  work  alleys.  About  the  only 
reason  for  getting  a  truck  in  the  pens  is  to 
clean  out  the  manure,  and  manure  is  one 
of  the  things  an  astute  manager  like  Shepard 
cannot  bear  to  see  wasted.  The  order  of 
precedence  in  which  it  is  distributed  is.  first, 
to  grain  crops  w'hich  are  grazed;  next,  to 
milo;  and  finally  to  cotton. 

Grain  Handling 

Shepard  feeds  4  to  5  million  pounds  of 
grain  a  year,  most  of  it  milo,  though  he  also 
grow's  and  feeds  some  barley.  This  demands 
a  lot  of  storage  space.  He  has  a  large  Quon- 
set-type  building  w'hich  holds  2  million 
pounds;  the  remainder  he  stores  in  a  nearby 
elevator  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  per  100 
pounds  per  month. 

He  puts  up  6  to  7  thousand  tons  of  silage 
a  year — corn  and  hegari- — in  4  trench  silos 
each  16  feet  deep,  18  to  24  feet  wide,  and 
130  to  140  feet  long.  These  are  simply  dug 
into  a  hillside  of  calichi  soil  with  nothing 
but  the  dirt  for  sides  or  floors. 

The  big  feed-mixing  center  has  a  storage 
capacity  of  45,000  pounds  of  grain.  Trucks 
haul  the  grain  from  the  Quonset,  or  the  ele¬ 
vator,  and  dump  it  into  the  receiving  pit. 
From  there  it  is  elevated  to  a  storage  bin 
over  a  roller  mill.  It  feeds  by  gravity  into 
the  roller  mill  which  Shepard  uses,  inciden¬ 
tally,  without  steam,  and  from  there  back  to 
the  receiving  pit  from  which  it  can  be 
{Text  continued  on  page  102) 

ON  THE  NEXT  TWO  PAGES : 

As  Grady  Shepard  presses  one  of  the  buttons  on 
the  control  panel,  feed  is  augered  from  the  scale 
into  the  mixer.  The  scale  is  equipped  with  seven 
beams,  each  of  which  can  be  set  to  w  eigh  a  sep¬ 
arate  ingredient.  The  scale  hopper  and  mixer 
each  have  a  capacity  of  two  tons  of  feed. 
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elevated  to  any  one  of  four  bins  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building. 
These  bins  will  contain  the  rolled  grain,  milo  and  sometimes  barley, 
protein  su|)i)lement,  cottonseed  hulls,  and  any  other  ingredient 
Shejjard  may  choose  to  feed. 

At  feeding  time  the  ingredients  flow  by  gravity  onto  a  scale.  They 
are  angered  from  the  scale  into  a  4,000-pound  capacity  mixer. 
From  the  mixer  the  batch  is  angered  to  side-unloading  trucks. 

Shepard’s  scales  hav'e  seven  beams,  each  of  which  can  be  set 
for  a  different  ingredient.  .All  the  operator  has  to  do  is  to  set  each 
beam  for  the  correct  amount,  push  the  button  which  controls  the 
bin  holding  the  largest  ingredient,  flip  it  off  when  the  beam  bal¬ 
ances,  push  the  button  for  the  next  heaviest  ingiedient,  again  watch 
the  beam  balance,  and  so  on  until  the  entire  batch  is  weighed  out. 

Silage  handling  is  the  only  bottleneck  in  the  operation  and  this 
problem  will  soon  be  solved  when  Shepard  gets  his  new  silage 
system  installed.  At  |)resent  the  silage  is  taken  out  of  the  trenches 
with  a  Farmhand  unloader,  hauled  to  the  mixing  center  in  a  truck 
and  there  scoo])ed  from  the  truck  onto  the  mixture  angered  into 
the  deliver)’  truck.  Shepard’s  plan  is  to  dump  the  silage  into  a  pit 
behind  the  building  from  which  it  will  be  elevated  to  the  mixer. 

Using  the  jiresent  system,  two  men  mix  the  rations  and  feed  the 
entire  lot  of  cattle  in  an  hour-and-a-half. 

Shepard  designed  the  entire  system  himself  after  he  and  his  son, 
Pat,  a  student  at  Texas  Tech,  made  a  tour  of  Colorado  and  Kansas 
feedlots  about  five  years  ago.  Personal  ingenuity,  his  own  labor, 
and  the  ability  to  buy  much  of  the  materials  and  e(|uipment  sec¬ 
ondhand  kc])t  the  cost  well  in  hand.  Understandably  cagey  about 
revealing  his  exact  figures,  Shepard  admits  to  an  investment  of  $35 
per  animal  for  the  1,800-head  capacity  of  the  lot.  This  includes  the 
entire  mixing  plant,  his  cattle  scales,  trucks,  living  quarters  for  his 
feeder,  water  well,  pump  and  all  the  pens.  He  feels  he  can  increase 
the  lot  capacity  to  2.500  head  without  expanding  his  mixing  plant, 
and  estimates  that  he  can  thereby  reduce  his  investment  per  head 
to  around  $28. 

Rations 

Despite  his  liberal  use  of  silage,  Shepard  could  not  be  called  a 
roughage  feeder.  He  is  finn  in  his  opinion  that  “You  can’t  feed 
yearling  cattle  on  roughage  rations  and  hold  your  money  together. 
The  gains  are  too  slow.”  Some  of  his  rations  run  as  high  as  82  per¬ 
cent  concentrates. 


To  put  it  another  way,  he  says,  “With  milo  at  $1.60  a  hundred 
or  less,  and  corn  at  no  more  than  a  dollar  a  bushel,  a  man  fools 
himself  if  he  thinks  he  can  cheapen  his  ration  by  feeding  more 
roughage.  The  most  economical  finishing  rations  we  can  feed  today 
are  the  high-concentrate  kinds.” 

And  he  makes  another  point  many  feeders  are  inclined  to  neglect. 
“Desj)ite  all  the  additKes  we  have  today,”  he  says,  “and  I  use 
them — antibiotics,  vitamins,  hormones  and  all  the  rest — there  is  no 
substitute  for  time  in  making  Choice  cattle.  It  takes  me  1 10  to  120 
days  to  feed  heifers  to  Choice.  Steers  take  140  to  180  days.” 

Shepard’s  feeding  fonnula,  in  general,  is  as  follows: 

I'he  cattle  are  started  on  a  full  feed  of  silage  with  two  pounds  of 
protein  (a  blended  protein  containing  cottonseed,  linseed  and 
soybean  meal)  and  one  pound  of  grain  per  hundred  pounds  live- 
weight.  The  grain  is  increased  a  half  |X)und  per  animal  per  day 
until  the  cattle  are  consuming  around  2}/2  pounds  of  grain  per  day 
per  hundred  pounds  liveweight.  This  is  full  feed  and  the  silage  is 
reduced  1  /a  pounds  per  hundred  |X)unds  liveweight. 

During  the  last  30  days  on  feed  the  silage  is  tapered  entirely  out 
of  the  ration  and  replaced  with  3  to  4  pounds  of  cottonseed  hulls 
per  animal  daily. 

When  the  cattle  reach  the  point  where  they  are  getting  16 
pounds  of  grain  per  animal  per  day  they  are  held  at  that  level  until 
the  last  40  or  50  days,  at  which  time  they  may  be  mox  ed  up  to  20 
to  25  pounds  per  day  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  animal. 

Shepard’s  rations  are  basically  the  same  for  all  his  cattle  except 
that  those  he  takes  to  a  Choice  grade  stay  on  a  75  percent  concen¬ 
trate  ration  for  a  longer  time. 

He  considers  a  2y2-pound-a-day  gain  standard  for  his  lots  and 
has  consistently  made  2.7  and  2.8  pounds  a  day  with  yearling  cattle. 

With  milo  at  $1.60  jjer  hundred,  silage  at  $10  per  ton,  blended 
protein  at  $63  per  ton  and  a  charge  of  7  cents  per  head  per  day 
for  yardage,  Shepard  puts  his  feed  costs  for  cattle  gaining  25/2 
pounds  a  day  at  20.5  cents  per  pound.  This  breaks  down  to  17.7 
cents  for  feed  and  2.8  cents  for  yardage.  The  yardage  covers 
electricity,  grinding,  mixing,  labor,  spraying,  maintenance,  depre¬ 
ciation,  ta.xes  and  interest. 

Death  losses  at  the  Shepard  lots  have  been  shaved  to  an  almost 
miraculous  two-tenths  of  one  percent.  By  actual  count,  there  were 

(Continued  on  page  123) 


Feed  troughs  are  32  inches  wide  and  are  one  inch  lower  on  the  inside  than 
on  the  alley  side.  A  quarter-inch  crack  hetsseen  the  backboard  and  the 
bottom  allows  rain  water  to  drain  out  in  wet  weather.  Pipe  guards  protect 
the  water  tanks  (right)  from  fouling  and  a  screen  over  the  float  keeps  the 
cattle  from  rooting  it  around.  The  tanks  are  located  between  pens. 
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Limited  Sprays 
for  Small  Orchards 


Three  or  four  general-purpose  sprays  can  save  the  family  orchard 
from  present-day  pests.  Hand  pumps  will  reach  a  grown,  well-pruned 
tree,  but  dwarf  trees  make  the  job  easier. 


JOHNNY  APPLESEED  became  a 
hero  because  he  saw  to  it 
that  every  homestead  had  its  or¬ 
chard.  The  orchard  became  part 
of  the  way  of  life  on  American 
farms,  until  today,  when  orchard 
plagues  threaten  to  wipe  out  the 
tradition.  This  started  the  search 
for  spray  chemicals,  spray  sched¬ 
ules,  and  spray  applicators  suited 
to  a  family  orchard.  The  alter- 
nativ'e  would  be  putting  up  with 
scrawny,  wormy  fruit  or  sending 
a  professional  spray  rig  huffing 
and  puffing  through  the  orchard 
as  often  as  20  times  per  season. 

Frank  Hossman  of  Hebron, 

Kentucky,  was  on  both  sides  of 
the  problem  and  knows  it  well. 

His  business-sized  orchard  was  re¬ 
duced  to  family-size  by  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  concrete  runways  of 
Boone  County  Airport.  All  the 
airport  expansion  left  him  was  an 
outmoded  sprayer,  too  old  and 
too  troublesome  to  fix,  and  about 
50  trees,  about  half  of  which  were 
near-dead.  “When  I  get  done 
pulling  the  dead  ones  out  of 
there,”  Hossman  said,  “I’ll  have 
about  fifteen,  twenty  apple  left, 
and  about  five  pear.  I  never  was 
much  for  spraying.  The  stuff  we  used  to  put 
on  was  mostly  lime  sulfur.  If  some  of  it  blew 
your  way,  it  burned  your  eyes  out.  Now  every 
year  they  change  this  spray  stuff  and  you 
have  to  keep  right  up  with  it  if  you  want  to 
get  anywhere.  Take  Cecil  Conner  down 
the  road.  He  sprays  his  trees  about  every 
ten  days.”  Hossman’s  compromise  with  such 
a  painstaking  schedule  was  to  get  his  trees 
sprayed  thoroughly  once,  just  after  petal 
fall,  with  Conner’s  power  rig.  They  used  a 
mixture  of  captan,  fermate,  and  DDT.  “It 
was  a  real  apple  year  around  here,”  Hoss¬ 
man  said  last  fall.  “I  picked  some  for  my 
granddaughter  to  sell  over  at  the  house. 
Then  I  gave  some  away  to  friends.” 

Simple  Protection 

Hossman  can  pick  enough  good  fruit  from 
two  dozen  trees  for  his  purposes.  However, 
there  are  more  positive  plans  for  small 
orchards  than  his  single  spray.  Gary  Lytle, 
whose  firm,  Forrest  Lytle  &  Sons,  does  cus¬ 
tom  spraying  in  the  area  around  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  said,  “You  can  squeeze  by  with  three 
sprays.  The  fruit  you  get  may  hav'e  a  few 
marks  on  it,  but  it  will  be  close  to  worm- 


free.”  For  the  first  application  he  recom¬ 
mends  a  dormant  spray — an  oil  with  a  low 
U.R.  (unsulfonated  residue)  factor,  for 
easier  mixing  with  water.  Use  3  quarts  of 
the  oil  to  25  gallons  of  water.  Figure  about 
8  gallons  of  the  dilute  emulsion  for  a  big 
tree  and  keep  spraying  till  it  is  thoroughly 
covered.  This  includes  all  the  stems  and 
branches  and  also  the  trunk,  clear  to  the 
ground.  The  donnant  spray  operates 
against  scale  insects  and  mites  by  covering 
insects  and  eggs  with  a  film  of  oil,  shutting 
out  the  air.  The  oil  spray  shouldn’t  be  ap¬ 
plied  when  rain  is  threatening.  One  hour 
after  application,  the  emulsion  usually  has 
dried,  and  will  give  the  protection  intended. 
Spray  before  the  leafbuds  break,  which  in 
the  Corn  Belt  works  out  between  the  second 
week  and  the  last  week  in  April.  Do  not 
spray  when  there  is  still  a  likelihood  of  frost. 

The  other  two  sprays  in  Lytle’s  minimum 
home  spray  program  are  done  with  what  is 
known  as  “buckshot  chemical.”  It  provides 
all  fmit  trees  with  basic  protection  from 
their  common  pests  and  diseases.  Prepared 
buckshot  mixes,  ready  to  dissolve  in  water, 
are  sold  in  garden  stores  and  by  mail  order 


from  some  of  the  larger  nurseries. 
A  typical  buckshot  mix  contains 
15  percent  captan  by  weight  for  a 
fungicide;  and  two  insecticides: 
malathion  7.5  percent,  and  me- 
thoxychlor  15  percent.  The  rest  is 
inert  material.  A  1%-pound 
package  costs  about  $2.50.  Dis¬ 
solved  in  water,  it  makes  24  gal¬ 
lons  of  spray,  which  will  amply 
cover  a  large  apple  tree.  Spraying 
when  a  barrier  of  leaves  shields 
the  branches  requires  almost 
three  times  the  volume  of  spray 
needed  before  the  leafbuds  break. 

The  same  chemicals  bought 
separately  in  bulk  lots  would  cost 
about  half  the  per  pound  cost  of 
the  ready  mix.  But  for  spraying  a 
few  trees  the  ready  mix  is  more 
convenient. 

For  a  home  mix,  Ohio  State 
University  recommends  these 
quantities  for  each  50  gallons  of 
spray  needed:  1*4  pounds  of 
methoxychlor  as  a  50  percent 
wettable  powder,  1 1/4  pounds  of 
malathion  as  a  25  percent  wet- 
table  powder,  and  1  pound  of 
captan.  These  are  mixed  into  50 
gallons  of  water.  Lytle’s  own  for¬ 
mula  for  50  gallons  of  spray  ma¬ 
terial  is  2  pounds  of  malathion  as  a  25  per¬ 
cent  wettable  powder,  2  pounds  of  DDT  as 
a  25  percent  wettable  powder,  and  2^2 
pounds  of  microfine,  wettable  sulfur.  “Gen¬ 
erally  I  recommend  emulsions  instead  of 
powders  for  gear  pumps  and  hand  pumps,” 
Lytle  said.  “They  have  no  agitator  and  pow¬ 
ders  tend  to  settle  out.  But  emulsions  are 
more  expensive.  I’d  substitute  one  pint  of 
liquid  malathion  in  the  mix.  and  two  quarts 
of  liquid  DDT. 

“The  reason  I  put  DDT  in  is  for  longer 
effect,”  Lytle  explained.  “Malathion  tends 
to  break  down.  But  no  matter  what  your 
mix  is,  always  make  sure  it  includes  a 
spreader-sticker  combination.  Spreader  is 
needed  to  reach  leaves  that  are  dusty  or 
naturally  waxy  or  furry.  Without  this  deter¬ 
gent,  spray  would  roll  off  leaves  like  drops 
of  mercury.  Sticker  acts  as  a  glue  to  keep 
the  spray  on  even  if  it  rains.  For  50  gallons, 
use  four  ounces  of  spreader-sticker.” 

Lytle  advises  putting  on  the  first  shotgun 
spray  when  the  leaves  are  about  one-quarter 
inch  long,  or  when  you  notice  the  first  chew, 
holes.  In  southern  Ohio  this  is  about  May 
{Continued  on  page  136) 
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Island  Hogs 
Grade  A 


Canada’s  smallest  province  has  its  own 
strain  of  tailor-made  pigs. 


By  Charles  R.  Koch 


a  group  of  avid  horsemen  analyzing  a  Derby  winner. 

In  numbers,  the  Island  produces  a  mere  70,000  to  95,000  of  the 
SJ/jt  million  hogs  slaughtered  annually  in  Canada.  Whether  or  not 
they  are  the  best  in  the  whole  Dominion,  this  observer  is  not  about 
to  try  to  decide.  This  fact,  however,  is  indisputable:  Prince  Edward 
Island  produces  a  much  higher  percentage  of  Grade  A  carcasses 
than  all  the  rest  of  Canada,  coming  up  year  after  year  with  53  to 
56  percent  of  its  offerings  in  the  top  grade  (an  even  higher  per¬ 
centage  if  sows  and  stags  are  not  included  in  the  packinghouse 
totals),  while  the  Dominion  as  a  whole  ships  only  about  27  to 
29.5  percent  A’s.  “A”  hogs  bring  their  producers  better  than  $4  per 
head  more  than  their  inferior  brothers. 

Some  claim  that  much  of  the  credit  for  this  excellent  record  can 
be  laid  to  the  short  market  hauls  on  the  Island,  few  farms  being 
farther  than  two  truck  hours  from  a  packing  plant.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  to  that  argument,  but  the  fact  remains  that  few  hogs  which 
were  not  A’s  when  they  left  the  farm  are  going  to  be  jostled  into  top 
shape  by  their  truck  ride.  The  Island  breeders  are  obviously  pro¬ 
ducing  the  kind  that  measures  up  to  standard. 

Rail  Grading 

In  Canada,  it  should  be  remembered,  all  hogs  are  sold  on  a  grade 
and  yield  basis  and  are  graded  on  the  rail  in  the  packing  plant.  A 
Grade  A  carcass  must  have  the  following  characteristics : 

a)  choice  conformation,  finish  and  quality; 

b)  shoulder  smooth  and  comparatively  light  weight; 

c)  belly  well-muscled  and  of  uniform  width  with  full  flank; 


“  T  F  YOU  W’ANT  to  See  some  of  the  best  pigs  in  Canada,  go  up  to 
X  Prince  Edward  Island.”  That  was  the  advice  Charles  Thorsen 
had  given  me.  And  anyone  who  fails  to  heed  Charles  Thorsen’s 
advice  on  matters  pertaining  to  pigs  does  so  at  his  peril.  This 
wiry  little  Dane,  dean  of  Canadian  hog  carcass  judges,  and  pork 
specialist  at  the  Toronto  plant  of  Canada  Packers,  Ltd.,  has  de- 
\'oted  most  of  threescore  and  more  years  to  a  thoroughly  practical, 
working  relationship  with  pigs  and  pork. 

“We  were  canning  hams  sometime  back  when  we  got  a  lot  of 
these  Prince  Edward  Island  hogs,”  he  continued.  “We  found  our 
cans  were  too  small  for  their  big  hams.  If  you  want  to  see  some  real 
meat  type  hogs  go  take  a  look  at  those  Island  pigs.” 

So  I  went  to  the  Island;  and  what  I  found  was  interesting  indeed. 
Prince  Edward  Island,  in  case  you  are  a  little  rusty  on  your  geog¬ 
raphy,  is  Canada’s  smallest  province.  In  area  it  is  just  a  little 
bigger  than  our  state  of  Delaware.  It  is  one  of  the  Maritimes  and 
sits  out  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  off  the  coasts  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  Nova  Scotia.  Its  claims  to  fame  are  oysters,  lobsters, 
potatoes — and  pigs.  Its  inland  areas  are  much  like  tho  rolling 
terrain  of  central  Wisconsin.  Its  soil  is  a  rich  red  sandy-loam, 
remarkably  uniform  throughout  the  island  and  with  hardly  a  rock 
to  be  found  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Island  farms  are  relatively  small,  most  of  them  running  no  more 
than  120  to  140  acres,  and  herds  and  flocks  are  correspondingly 
limited  in  size.  Methods  of  housing  and  handling  livestock  are, 
superficially,  at  least,  behind  American  standards.  But  the  Island 
hog  breeders  cail  discuss  pedigrees  and  performance  records  like 


shoulder,  leggy  and  with  long  heads.  An  American  farmer  might 
be  impressed  with  them  mainly  as  oddities,  and  in  many  show  rings 
they  are  usually  among  the  first  to  get  the  gate.  But  they  make 
pork  without  fat  and  a  lot  of  people  are  beginning  to  realize  that’s 
the  object  of  the  game. 

Now,  obviously,  American  farmers  would  find  the  going  rough 
— under  present  American  standards — try- 

■|rr— - 55S35ii|  produce  and  market  this  kind  of  ani- 

^  ~  ^  mal-  Despite  the  fact  that  waste  is  reduced 

'  to  the  very  minimum  in  the  carcass,  it  takes 

^  SIX  months  to  get  the  hog  to  market  (on  a 

^  Priie*  Elaari  small  grain  ration)  and  American  packers 

,  isiaMi  mm  are  not  paying  the  kind  of  premiums  to 

^  make  this  kind  of  production  attractive. 

The  Canadian,  though,  gets  a  premium  of 
•  about  $1  per  hundred  (carcass  weight), 

for  this  kind  of  hog,  plus  a  government  sub¬ 
sidy  of  $3  per  head  on  Grade  A  hogs,  which 

Possibly  we 


d)  ham  full  fleshed  and  evenly  covered  with  fat.  but  not  exces¬ 
sively  fat ; 

e)  back  fat  of  comparatively  uniform  thickness  throughout; 

f )  fat  firm  and  white,  no  excess  proportion  of  fat  to  lean ;  and 

g)  skin  smooth  and  without  marked  evidence  of  dark  hair  roots 
or  pigment. 

The  carcass  must  weigh  between  135  and 
1 70  pounds  (about  190  to  220  pounds  live) ; 
be  no  less  than  29  inches  long  (from  the 
first  rib  to  the  aitch  bone) ;  and  may  carry 
no  more  than  2  inches  of  fat  over  the  shoul¬ 
der,  1  J/a  inches  over  the  loin,  if  the  carcass 
weighs  between  151  and  170  pounds,  only 
1}4  inches  over  the  loin  if  the  carcass 
weighs  135  to  150  pounds. 

Besides  meeting  the  above  specifications 
the  P.E.I.  carcasses  will  regularly  run  31 
inches  long,  many  of  them  going  33  and  34 
inches.  “We  get  five  chops  more  per  loin 
than  you  Americans  do,”  an  Island  packing¬ 
house  superintendent  said  to  me.  The  loin 
eye  consistently  measures  55/2  square  inches 
of  lean.  Their  hams  are  long  with  prac¬ 
tically  no  trim.  These  are  lard-free  hogs 
which  dress  out  75  to  76  percent. 

On  the  hoof  they  are  extremely  long¬ 
bodied  individuals,  very  smooth  in  the 


makes  it  quite  worthwhile, 
would  not  want  to  produce  this  type  of  hog 
in  the  States.  But,  regardless  of  the  type  of 
animal,  the  point  is,  this  is  an  instance  where 
hundreds  of  farmers  have  found  the  key  to 
hitting  the  market  with  an  efficient,  uniform 
carcass  well  over  50  percent  of  the  time. 
Many  producers  w'ill  run  90  to  95  percent 
A’s.  That’s  no  mean  trick  in  anybody’s  book. 


Marine  backgrounds  are  commonplace  for 
Prince  Edward  Island  hogs  (above).  The  island 
lies  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 


How’s  It  Done? 

As  in  all  achievements  of  this  kind,  someone 
had  to  be  the  bellwether;  only  in  this  in¬ 
stance  the  organizer  was  more  of  a  herd  bull 
than  a  wether.  Harold  Clay,  an  aggressive, 
stocky,  balding,  pipesmoking  little  Islander, 
now  retired,  was  the  central  character,  like 
it  or  not,  in  the  development  of  the  P.E.I. 
hogs.  I  say,  “Like  it  or  not,”  because  there 
are  a  number  of  folks  who  didn’t  agree  with 
Clay  and  his  methods.  During  his  career  as 
senior  livestock  fieldman  for  the  Canada 
Department  of  Agriculture,  he  earned,  in 
some  quarters,  the  title  of  the  “little 
dictator”  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Clay  was  born  on  the  Island  before  the 
turn  of  the  century.  After  graduating  from 
Macdonald  College,  in  Quebec,  in  1922,  he 
went  to  work  for  t'^.e  government,  grading 
hogs  at  one  of  the  Island  packing  plants. 
From  that  moment  until  his  retirement  in 
the  fall  of  1959,  he  worked -for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Island  hogs. 

Clay  started  to  work  in  the  era  before  rail 
grading.  His  job  was  to  select  the  best  hogs 
on  the  hoof.  He  found  a  wide  divergence 
between  what  looked  good  in  the  receiv’ing 
pens  and  what  made  the  best  carcasses  on 
the  rail.  “The  standards  our  people  had  in 
mind  for  a  bacon  hog  were  decidedly  off  the 
mark,”  he  said  as  I  talked  with  him  last 
w'inter.  “That  arch  of  back  they  wanted  was 
nothing  but  an  extra  layer  of  fat  over  the 
loin.  Those  hams  were  plump  only  because 
of  the  waste  that  had  to  be  trimmed  off 
them.  The  smooth,  round  hogs  were  all  lard. 

Performance  testing  has  been  an  indispensable 
factor  in  making  the  P.E.I.  hog  an  animal  of 
top  quality.  Here,  Lloyd  Yoe  checks  the  progress 
of  a  litter  group  of  two  barrows  and  two  gilts 
at  the  Charlottetown  Test  Station. 


If  you  stood  behind  ’em  when  they  walked, 
the  effect  was  just  the  way  the  fellow  de¬ 
scribed  the  fat  lady  in  slacks,  ‘Like  two  little 
boys  fighting  under  a  blanket.’  ” 

Clay  and  his  superior,  A.  W.  Peterson, 
launched  a  campaign  for  hog  improvement. 
A  variety  of  breeds  were  in  use  on  the  Island 
at  that  time,  but  the  Yorkshires  were  doing 
the  best  job  in  the  Advance  Registry  tests 
which  had  been  inaugurated  in  the  early 
twenties.  The  Island  farmers  organized  the 
Prince  Edward  Island  Swine  Breeders’ 
Association,  and  one  of  the  first  official  acts 
of  this  organization  was  to  settle  on  the 
Yorkshire  as  the  pig  for  the  Island.  In  1927 
the  Association  passed  a  resolution  request¬ 
ing  all  livestock  shows  in  the  Province  to 
restrict  their  prize  list  to  the  Yorkshire 
breed.  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
soon  followed  this  lead.  This,  Clay  cites  as 
the  first  step  toward  swine  improvement  in 
the  Maritimes.  “If  all  these  fellows  who  are 
fooling  around  with  crossbreeding  would 
put  in  as  much  time  trying  to  improve 
Yorks,  they’d  get  somewhere,”  he  said. 
Which  only  shows  how  easy  it  is  for  Harold 
Clay  to  rub  the  cat’s  fur  the  wrong  way. 

Early  in  the  ’twenties  also,  the  producers 
of  the  Province  were  organized  into  local 
livestock  shipping  clubs.  These  clubs  mar¬ 
keted  hogs  cooperativ'ely  and  took  a  one  • 
p)ercent  deduction  to  purchase  superior 
boars  which  were  then  community-owned 
and  available  for  use  by  all  breeders  in  the 
vicinity.  This  situation  no  longer  prevails 
but  Clay  chalks  it  up  as  another  important 
step  toward  swine  improvement. 

R.  O.  P. 

Advanced  Registry,  now’  referred  to  as  Rec¬ 
ord  of  Performance,  came  into  prominence 
across  Canada  about  this  time,  too.  It  was 


an  attempt  to  rate  an  animal  on  its  ability 
to  produce  desirable  progeny.  Clay  and  his 
pig  producers  immediately  took  advantage 
of  this  new  tool.  *‘Oh,  there  was  some  resist¬ 
ance,”  he  said.  “Some  would  boast,  ‘My 
father  and  my  grandfather  were  key  breed¬ 
ers,’  and  they  didn’t  care  what  kind  of  stock 
they  had.  And  there  were  others  who’d  put 
their  grand  champion  sow  on  test  and 
scream  when  she  made  a  low  score.  But  we 
went  out  in  the  countr\’  and  organized  Jun¬ 
ior  Swine  Clubs  and  got  a  lot  of  young 
chaps  started  and  pretty  soon  the  older  fel¬ 
lows  just  had  to  get  in  line  or  get  tramped 
on.  The  youngsters  were  coming  up  with 
the  kind  of  pigs  nobody  could  argue  with. 

“Then  along  about  1927  we  had  a  field 
day  where  we  asked  some  sixty  breeders  to 
place  a  class  of  five  live  market  hogs.  The 
hogs  were  slaughtered  and  we  had  them  on 
the  rail  for  inspection  that  same  afternoon. 
The  only  man  who  had  a  perfect  score  was 
a  young  chap  in  his  teens,  an  ex-swine  club 
boy.  Some  of  the  older  professional  show¬ 
men  had  ’em  placed  backwards,  and  a  lot 
would  have  done  better  if  they’d  picked  the 
numbers  out  of  a  hat. 

“Well,  this  set  ’em  back  on  their  heels  and 
it  convinced  a  lot  that  our  old  standards  of 
selection  needed  revision.  They  accepted 
the  Advance  Registry  tests  and  adopted  the 
policy  of  testing  every  sow  in  the  herd.  This 
soon  exposed  the  sows  and  boars  which  were 
more  ornamental  than  useful  and  it  showed 
that  the  appearance  of  an  animal  on  the 
hoof  was  often  a  mask  to  conceal  undesir¬ 
able  inherited  characteristics.” 

Advanced  Registry  qualifications  were 
soon  made  the  first  requirement  of  all  P.E.I. 
breeding  stock.  Unless  a  pig  was  out  of  a 
sow  with  a  record  it  was  not  registered.  By 
the  early  1940’s  the  breeders  were  volun- 


tarily  testing  every  sow  in  their  herds.  (For 
details  of  the  test  see  the  box  on  page  112.) 

Soon  it  became  apparent  that  little  im¬ 
provement  was  being  made  by  using  sows 
scoring  no  more  than  75  on  the  slaughter 
test  of  their  progeny,  and  the  breeders 
agreed  not  to  keep  any  sow  scoring  less  than 
85.  Then  the  province  inaugurated  a  boar 
bonus,  a  plan  which  provided  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  $16  per  year  (it  is  now  $25)  to  any 
faiTner  for  each  boar  he  stood  at  public 
serv'ice  and  which  was  out  of  a  sow  with  a 
test  score  of  85  or  more.  These  boars  had  to 
pass  inspection  annually  by  Clay  and  his 
assistant  for  type  and  conformation.  Soon 
there  was  no  market  for  a  boar  out  of  a  sow 
with  a  score  of  less  than  85.  And  the  prac¬ 
tical  result  of  the  inspection  requirement 
was  that  Clay  was  virtually  selecting  every' 
boar  that  was  sold  either  on  the  Island  or 
for  export.  Here  arose  the  basis  of  the  “little 
dictator”  charge. 


The  Iron  Curtain 

Up  until  1940,  breeding  stock  had  been 
brought  to  the  Island  from  Ontario  and 
other  Canadian  provinces.  But  from  that 
time  on  there  seemed  to  be  a  big  question 
as  to  how  much  improvement  could  be 
made  in  the  Island  stock  by  the  further  in¬ 
fusion  of  outside  blood. 

“Our  pigs  were  ’way  ahead  of  anything 
else  in  Canada  by  that  time,”  Clay  recalled. 
“In  the  summer  of  1940,  I  was  transferred 
to  a  Hamilton  packing  plant  and  I  went 
down  there  with  a  pocketful  of  ordere  for 
boars  for  our  Island  breeders.  But  I  couldn’t 
find  a  thing.  Somebody  had  convinced  those 
Ontario  breeders  that  a  York  should  have  a 
short  nose.  Now,  there  is  a  definite  corre¬ 
lation  between  length  and  leanness,  and  a 
short  head.  A  short-headed  pig  has  a  ten¬ 


dency  to  be  short  in  the  back,  heavy  in  the 
shoulder,  and  fat  and  round  in  the  ribs.  We 
didn’t  have  any  use  for  that  kind. 

“So  when  I  got  back  to  the  Island  I  called 
the  breeders  together  and  I  told  them,  T 
can’t  get  you  any  boars  in  Ontario.’  Then 
along  came  rumors  from  central  and  west¬ 
ern  Canada  about  rhinitis,  a  disease  un¬ 
known  up  to  that  time  in  our  province. 
Faced  with  this  combination  of  disease  and 
inferior  stock  on  the  outside,  our  breeders 
voluntarily  dropped  an  iron  curtain  around 
the  Island  and  adopted  a  policy  of  no  more 
importations  of  breeding  stock.  This  step 
probably  paid  us  the  biggest  dividends.” 

It  was  also  the  one  which  became  the 
most  controversial.  And  it  demanded  an 
even  greater  reliance  upon  an  accurate  and 
sensitive  system  of  performance  testing. 
From  this  point  on  there  would  be  more  and 
more  close  breeding  in  the  Island  stock  and 
this  called  for  great  care  in  selection  and 
mating.  Inbreeding  in  any  degree  is  simply 
a  matter  of  increasing  the  homogeneity  of 
the  genetic  make  up.  It  intensifies  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  both  good  and  bad  character¬ 
istics  in  the  offspring. 

As  Clay  said,  “If  the  potential  for  weak¬ 
ness  is  there,  inbreeding  is  a  hell  of  a  good 
way  for  finding  out.” 

So  the  progeny  tests  were  supplemented 
from  time  to  time  by  breeding  the  boars 
back  to  six  or  eight  of  their  daughters.  If  a 
boar  came  through  such  a  test  without  any 
of  his  offspring  showing  up  as  ridglings,  or 
with  rupture,  hermaphroditism  or  other  de¬ 
formities  he  was  certified  for  further  breed¬ 
ing.  If  he  failed  to  make  a  clean  record  he 
was  taken  out  of  serv’ice. 

“We  had  a  classic  example  of  this,”  Clay 
recalled.  “In  my  grading  work  I  saw  truck- 
load  after  truckload  of  Grade  A  pigs  coni- 
ing  in  from  a  certain  district.  Most  of  them 
had  been  sired  by  a  cracking  good  boar 
owned  by  a  chap  out  in  the  sticks.  All  the 
breeders  said,  ‘We’ve  got  to  get  that  boar  in 
here  near  Charlottetown  where  more  breed¬ 
ers  of  registered  stock  can  use  him.’ 

“Well,  we  got  hold  of  him  and  we  bred 
him  back  to  a  few  of  his  daughters  and  in 
every  litter  we  got  ruptured  pigs,  four  and 
five  to  a  litter.  Obviously,  he  carried  a  lot 
of  undesirable  genes  and  we  got  rid  of  him. 
If  we  hadn’t,  his  breeding  would  likely  have 
become  prominent  in  many  herds  and  we 
would  have  had  niptured  pigs  popping  up 
all  too  frequently  in  later  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  intensive  line  breeding  we 
brought  our  pigs  to  the  point  where  they 
lead  all  Canada  in  maturity,  feed  conver¬ 
sion  and  uniformity  of  carcasses.” 

The  final  step  in  consolidating  the  ad¬ 
vances  made  with  the  P.E.I,  Yorkshires  was 
to  bring  the  show  standards  into  line  with 
utility  requirements.  To  qualify  for  the  pro- 
(Continued  on  page  108) 

P.E.I.  hogs  produce  five  pork  chops  more  per 
loin  than  American  hogs  and  it’s  easy  to  see 
(right)  where  that  extra  meat  comes  from. 
Harold  Clay  (left),  retired  livestock  fieldman 
for  the  Canada  Department  of  Agriculture,  was 
a  leader  in  developing  the  strain. 


People  and  Pesticides 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  Ernest  Freeman  of  Middleport,  N.  Y. 
invented  the  first  gas  powered  rig  for  spraying  pesticides  on  crops. 
Out  of  that  invention  has  grown  what  is  now  Niagara  Chemical 
Division  of  Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corporation. 

Today  in  the  same  New  York  town,  at  Niagara  Chemical,  peo¬ 
ple  like  Ernest  Freeman  with  the  same  keen  interest  in  agriculture 
pursue  the  same  goal:  better  crops  through  the  use  of  agricultural 
chemicals.  Middleport  is  the  core  of  Niagara’s  nationwide  organi¬ 
zation  for  manufacture  and  sale  of  pesticides  ...  an  organization 
with  a  concept  of  service  built  on  a  practical  research  philosophy, 
broad-scale  field  testing  and  day-to-day  contact  with  growers. 

John  Habeck,  one  of  our  field  service  men,  is  typical  of  the 
present  generation  of  Niagara  people.  He’s  field  service  manager 
at  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  heart  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley  fruit  belt— 
where  principally  apples,  some  pears,  grapes,  cherries,  small  fruit 
are  grown. 

John’s  job:  planning 
orchard  pest  control  pro¬ 
grams  for  about  120 
growers  that  he  and  his 
assistant,  Don  Coons,  cov¬ 
er.  Although  his  head¬ 
quarters  is  Niagara’s  Red 
Hook  warehouse,  John’s 
real  office  is  in  the  field 
with  his  customers. 

Long  before  the 
spring’s  first  spray  is 
needed,  he’s  at  work  on 
the  coming  season’s  pro¬ 
gram  for  each  grower.  He 
and  Don  call  on  several 
growers  each  day,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  size  of  the 
operation,  variety  of  crops,  number  of  problems. 

Prime  tools  for  these  sessions  are  the  file  John  keeps  on  each 
grower  plus  the  grower’s  spray  record  book.  His  file,  carried  in  his 
car  and  filled  with  notes  after  each  inspection,  pinpoints  problems. 
Comparing  these  notes  with  the  spray  record  book— the  value  of 
which  John  preaches  with  missionary  zeal— shows  where  they  may 
have  gone  wrong  . . .  how  they  can  do  better.  The  result  is  an  indi¬ 
vidual  program  designed  for  each  grower’s  crops,  location,  equip¬ 
ment,  soil. 

Spring  starts  the  regular  rounds  of  orchard  inspections.  Al¬ 
ways  abreast  of  weather  and  insect  conditions  in  the  whole  valley, 
John  recommends  adjustments  in  programs,  as  necessary,  during 
the  growing  season.  And  his  file  is  filled  for  better  control  in  the 
future. 

Ask  John  when  he  takes  a  vacation,  and  he’ll  tell  you  about  his 
home  in  nearby  Rhinebeck  and  how  he,  his  wife,  two  daughters 
and  son  enjoy  their  80-acre  farm. 

It  includes  a  shooting  preserve  where  he  trains  German  short- 
haired  pointers.  When  things  get  slow  in  fall  and  winter,  he  takes 
a  “darn  good  dog  and  shoots  a  few  birds.’’  That’s  the  kind  of  vaca¬ 
tion  he  likes  .  . .  and  it  lets  him  stick  close  by  in  case  his  growers 
need  him. 

Except  for  a  two-year  management  training  program  follow¬ 
ing  duty  as  a  Navy  pilot  in  World  War  II,  John  hasn’t  strayed  far 
from  the  Hudson  Valley  orchards  he’s  known  since  boyhood.  Now 
in  his  thirteenth  year  with  Niagara,  he’s  “Uncle  John’’  to  most  of 
the  growers’  kids  ...  a  welcomed  friend  to  their  dads  .  .  .  and  a 
proud  advisor  (John  says,  “I  feel  like  a  coach’’)  to  young  ribbon¬ 
winning  growers. 

Naturally  concerned  about  the  fruit  industry,  he  feels  the 
main  apple  problem  is  “economics— growers  must  work  out  mar¬ 
keting  plans  to  get  the  price  they  need.’’  As  for  insects,  he  dubs 
mites  the  number  one  problem  —  “but  with  the  new  miticide, 
Tedion®,  we’ll  lick  it.’’ 

Niagara’s  business  is  built  on  pesticides  like  Tedion  . . .  people 
like  John  Habeck  and  the  many  other  Niagara  field  service  men. 
We  measure  our  success  by  their  ability  to  make  your  land  more 
productive  and  more  profitable. 


FOOD  MACHINERY  AND  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
Niagara  Chamloal  Division 
BoB*  MIddlsport,  Naw  York 


Niagara's  John  Habeck  and  Grower  Johnny 
Feller,  Red  Hook.  N.  Y. 


ISLAND  HOGS  GRADE  A 
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vincial  show,  sows  over  two  years  of  age  must  be  qualified  in 
Record  of  Performance  with  a  score  of  85  or  better.  All  boars, 
regardless  of  age,  must  be  from  qualified  dams.  The  show  standards 
themselves  are  based  on  the  type  which  has  proven  to  be  essential 
for  the  production  of  high  class  market  hogs. 

Clay  and  his  followers  insist  that  one  of  the  most  important 
characteristics  which  must  be  maintained  is  length.  “Length  in 
a  pig,”  he  says,  “  is  man  made.  This  is  the  thing  that  keeps  the 
swine  breeder  on  a  treadmill.  The  pig  in  the  wild  state  defended 
himself  with  an  upward  thrust  of  his  tusks.  This  made  for  heavy 
shoulders  and  a  short  back.  It  takes  careful,  determined  breeding 
to  keep  from  falling  back  to  this  condition.” 

Thus  was  the  Prince  Edward  Island  Yorkshire  developed  into  the 
best-grading  hog  in  all  of  Canada.  With  it  all,  it  still  has  its  faults. 
Even  Harold  Clay  admits  that  for  some  strange  reason  the  P.E.I. 
York  does  not  nick  well  with  outside  strains,  and  it  does  not  seem 
rugged  enough  for  the  rigorous  climate  of  the  Prairie  Provinces. 
Breeders  interested  in  trying  some  of  the  blood  are  advised  to 
start  with  a  boar  and  one  or  more  gilts,  all  from  the  Island. 

That’s  what  Lt.  Col.  George  C.  Reeves,  of  Bath,  Ontario,  did 
in  1952.  He  started  with  a  boar  and  three  sows.  By  1958,  he  had 
the  Reserve  Grand  Champion  carcass  at  the  Royal  Winter  Fair 
in  Toronto.  That  year  also  he  showed  the  Grand  Champion  Boar. 

But  another  Ontario  breeder,  Allan  Cook,  of  Cooksville,  bought 
70  P.E.I  gilts  and  was  far  from  pleased  with  their  performance. 
“Too  many  of  them  turned  out  poor  in  the  feet  and  legs.” 

And  Sterling  Willis,  an  Island  breeder  with  a  particular  knack 
for  the  show  ring,  has  broken  rank  to  introduce  outside  blood  to 
get  better  bone,  more  vigor,  and  a  type  more  fashionable  in  the 
show  rings  of  central  Canada.  “It’s  not  a  complete  outcross,”  he 
pointed  out.  “That  boar  I  brought  in  is  half  Island  blood.” 

Canny,  78-year-old  Almon  Boswall,  whose  farm  lies  east  of 
Charlottetown  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Island’s  broad  Hillsboro 
River,  is  another  veteran  breeder  who  thought  his  stock*  could  do 
with  a  little  outside  blood.  “Clay  and  I  worked  together  for  years,” 
he  says.  “We  had  our  arguments,  but  no  hard  feelings.  Our  pigs 
lost  some  vigor  through  inbreeding  and  we  had  to  watch  their 
feet  and  legs.  About  five  years  ago  I  brought  in  an  Ontario  boar. 
Clay  wouldn’t  recognize  him  and  we  had  to  make  our  own  sales. 
But  we  improved  our  bone  and  got  more  vigor  in  our  little  ones 
and  now  we’re  back  to  using  only  Island  boars  again.  You  can’t 
beat  ’em  for  holding  that  type.” 

As  we  mentioned  earlier,  the  rate  of  gain  on  these,  and  all 
Canadian  hogs  is  something  less  than  the  American  producer  has 
come  to  expect.  Still,  considering  the  rations  (as  exemplified  by 
the  test  station  ration  in  the  box  on  page  112)  their  180  to  190  days 
to  slaughter  and  330  to  360  pounds  of  feed  consumed  per  100 
pounds  live  weight  gain  is  not  bad. 

Most  Island  producers  are  well  satisfied  with  their  stock.  Col. 
Fred  I.  Andrew  with  pure  Island  strains  sells  around  200  head  a 
year.  Upwards  of  94  percent  of  them  are  grade  A. 

John  Colwill’s  sow,  37-K,  is  an  example  of  the  prolificacy  of  the 
P.E.I.  Yorks.  She  raised  16  out  of  17  in  her  first  litter,  then  had 
two  more  litters  of  16  each,  and  one  of  20.  Her  score  on  test  was  93. 
One  of  the  requirements  for  P.E.I.  sows,  incidentally,  is  that  they 
must  have  at  least  14  teats. 

Lloyd  MacLeod  places  the  blame  for  any  troubles  he  may  have 
had  on  feed  and  management.  “Oh,  new  blood  might  give  us  a 
little  stronger  bunions  (young  ones),”  he  says,  “but  I  think  the 
devil  we  know  is  better  than  the  devil  we  don’t  know.” 

G.  E.  Hartlen,  manager  of  Canada  Packers’  Charlottetown  plant 
which  kills  1100  to  1300  P.E.I.  hogs  per  week,  calls  them  pretty 
close  to  perfect.  “For  hams,  loins,  butts,  and  picnics  they  can’t  be 
beat,”  he  says.  “They’re  just  a  bit  light  in  the  bellies,  but  maybe 
those  bellies  are  thin  because  they’ve  been  stretched  so  long.” 

From  our  own  limited  observation  it  appeared  the  Island  breed¬ 
ers  had  done  a  good  job  of  getting  rid  of  whatever  lightness  of 
bone  and  weakness  of  underpinning  may  once  have  plagued  them. 

In  summary  the  steps  taken  to  produce  these  pigs  were: 

Concentration  on  a  single  meat  type  breed;  an  interim  period 
during  which  community-owned  boars  were  used;  acceptance  of 


FIRST  ^XOMPACT  OF  THE  AIR’' 
with  amazing  fiying  ease  and  safety...  120  mph  speed 
...18  miles  per  gallon  economy. 


NOW  for  a  third  less  than  the  price  of  any  other  suitable  farm  plane,  Piper  presents 
the  brand  new  Piper  Colt  108— as  useful  as  a  Jeep,  as  economical  as  a  compact,  as 
easy  to  fly  as  driving  your  car  ....  and  safe  as  can  be. 

Here’s  just  the  plane  to  find  out  for  yourself  how  easy  and  pleasant  it  is  to  fly, 
how  useful  a  plane  can  be,  and  how  economical! ....  better  than  18  miles  per  gallon 
at  115  mph  straight-as-the-crow-flies  cruising  speed. 


Trips  become  so  fast  and  simple . . .  trips  to  the  city,  to 
cattle  sales,  to  visit  friends  and  relatives,  to  get  urgently 
needed  machinery  parts,  saving  you  time  you  can  best  use 
otherwise,  and  giving  you  at  the  same  time  a  satisfying  rec¬ 
reation  that  any  hard  working  man  needs  and  deserves. 

How  about  a  new  Piper  Colt  in  your  stable? 

THE  PERFECT  PICK-UP 

The  Colt  can  carry  over  400  pounds  of  cargo  plus  pilot  and 
fuel,  with  lots  of  space  to  load  it. 

USE  YOUR  OWN  FIELD 

Any  level  or  slightly  sloping  strip  1500  feet  long  and  50  to 
100  feet  wide  makes  a  good,  safe  “airport”  for  the  Colt. 

LEARN  FREE  WHEN  YOU  BUY 

Your  Piper  Colt  dealer  will  teach  you  to  fly  FREE  when  you 
buy  your  Colt.  See  him  today  or  write  for  full  details. 

NOW!  SPECIAL  FARM  PURCHASE  PLAN 

with  quarterly  or  semi-annual  payments,  as  well  as  lease  programs 
can  be  arranged  by  your  Piper  dealer. 


PIPER  ALSO  OFFERS  THESE  OTHER 
FINE  PLANES  FOR  FARM  AND  RANCH 


AZTEC.  Carries  5  people  al  over 
200  mph.  Up  to  1400-mile  range. 
Operates  well  out  of  short,  rough 
fields. 


APACHE.  Most  popular,  most 
economical  twin-engine  plane. 
Cruises  170  mph;  carries  4  or  5 
passengers. 


COMANCHE.  Fast,  roomy 
4-place;  holds  3  world  distance 
records.  Cruises  181  mph  with 
250  hp;  160  mph  with  180  hp. 


CHEROKEE.  Newest,  roomiest, 
most  advanced  low-cost  4-place 
plane.  Cruises  over  130  mph,  very 
simple  to  fly. _ 


PIPER 


AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 
Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania 


Please  send  me  literature  on: 

□  Piper  Aztec  □  Piper  Cherokee 

□  Piper  Apache  □  Piper  Super  Cub 

□  Piper  Cmanche  □  Piper  Pawnee 


□  “Learn  to  Fly"  Programs 

□  All  Piper  Aircraft 

□  Lease/Finance  Plans 


Name. 


SUPER  CUB.  A  “go-anywhere” 
utility  plane.  Takes  off  and  lands 
in  100  yards.  Cruises  115,  flies  as 
slow  as  45  mph.  Ideal  for  spotting. 


PAWNEE.  World  s  widest  sell¬ 
ing  duster/sprayer.  Carries  800- 
pound  chemical  load.  Very 
economical;  very  efficient 


Addn 


MORE  PEOPLE  HAVE  BOUGHT  PIPERS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  PLANE  IN  THE  WORLD 
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LESS  THAN  r  PER  BIRD 

FOR  "COCCY”  PROTECTION  IN  BOTH 

REPLACEMENT  CHICKS  AND  BROILERS 

Coccidiosis  can  strike  fast— and  hard!  In  just  48  hours,  “coccy”  can  strike  a 
“healthy”  flock,  and  you’re  in  trouble!  Mortality  may  be  heavy  .  .  .  growth 
stops,  or,  in  laying  flocks,  egg  production  is  sure  to  drop. 

It’s  far  better  to  build  immunity  in  your  flocks  by  specifying  feed  containing 
Zoamix*\  Its  protection  is  unsurpassed,  its  cost  less  than  1^  a  bird. 

Zoamix  allows  immunity  against  “coccy”  to  develop  in  replacement 
birds  when  used  according  to  instructions.  Immunity  is  usually  secure  in  14  weeks. 
Broilers  and  cockerels  need  no  withdrawal  period  before  marketing. 

Your  flock  puts  on  extra  pounds  per  bag  of  feed,  because  Zoamix  allows 
maximum  rate  of  gain  and  nutrient  utilization.  And  it  will  not  cause  physical 
injury  if  accidentally  fed  to  other  farm  animals  or  laying  hens  since  ^ 

egg  production,  hatchability  and  fertility  are  not  affected. 

Today’s  most  progressive  feed  manufacturers  are  using  Zoamix  coccidiostat  in 
their  poultry  feeds.  Its  cost  is  negligible,  its  protection  sure. 

Next  time  you  order  feed,  specify  a  brand  containing  Zoamix. 


Dow’s  nation-wide  agricultural  research  program  is 
now  headquartered  on  this  large  modern  farm  near 
Midland,  Michigan.  Research  on  domestic  farm 
animals,  poultry,  and  the  general  field  of  agricultural 
chemicals  is  also  being  carried  out  by  Dow’s  other 
research  facilities  in  Texas  and  California,  plus  field 
research  stations  in  Florida,  Mississippi  and  California. 


Two  other  Dow  feed  additives  that  can  help  you  to  a 
healthier  flock,  and  better  profits,  are  Dowzene® 
DHC  (piperazine)  and  methionine.  Dowzene  DHC 
used  in  liquid  form  or  mixed  with  feed  makes  possible 
one-day  worming  of  poultry.  Methionine  is  a  synthetic 
protein  source,  used  by  feed  manufacturers,  to  insure 
that  adequate  levels  of  high  quality  protein  are  always 
present  in  your  ration. 


THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Midland,  Michigan 


CONVENTIONAL  BEARING-TYPE 
AUGER  FEEDER 


Conventional  bearing-type 
auger  “bongs"  and  plugs. 
Costs  more  to  maintain. 
Needs  o  big-powered  motor. 


This  new  Jamesway  Auger  Feeder  is  the  simplest,  most 
dependable  feeder  yet.  No  bearings,  no  hangers  in  the 
bunk  .  .  .  nothing  to  slow  up  feed.  Builds  a  bunkful  in 
no  time  .  .  .  and  cattle  can’t  “nose”  out  feed. 

Add  the  Volumatic  Silo  Unloader  and  you  have  full 
push-button  feeding.  Volumatic’s  exclusive  Power  Cir¬ 
cle  gives  positive  ring  gear  drive.  Exclusive  3-point 
suspension  assures  smooth  level  cutting.  See  your 
Jamesway  dealer  about  the  new  Auger  Feeder  and 
Volumatic  Silo  Unloader.  For  free  catalog  write  James 
Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  FQ-21,  c/o  your  nearest  division  office. 


Big  Jim 
tile  tytfem 


Hog 

equipment 


unloads 


loads 


F/RST  IN  POWER  CHORfNG, 


Record  of  Performance  as  the  standard  for  breeding  stock;  no 
importations  of  outside  stock,  with  the  ensuing  necessity  of  line¬ 
breeding  and  inbreeding  accompanied  by  rigid  culling  and  in- 
breeding  testing  of  boars;  the  boar  bonus  policy;  and,  the  use  of 
performance  records  in  conjunction  with  revised  show  standards. 

“Our  object,”  Harold  Clay  had  told  me,  “was  to  develop  a 
strain  of  pigs  you  could  feed  as  heavy  as  you  like  and  in  six  months 
or  less  have  a  lean  150-pound  carcass  with  a  bare  minimum  of 
fat.”  It  looks  from  here  like  a  case  of  “mission  accomplished.” 


Jamesway 

Power 

Choring 

Auger 

Feeder 


Teams  with  Volumatic 
Silo  Unloader  for 
automatic  push-button 
g 


No  bearings  on  this  auger  to 
wear  or  service.  Means  extra¬ 
smooth  feed-flow  ...  no 
hong-up,  no  "hammering." 
And  o  low  hp  motor  is  plenty. 


NEW  FREE-FLOATING 
AUGER  FEEDER 


RECORD  OF  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS  FOR  SWINE 
Each  Canadian  Province  has  a  swine  testing  station.  To  these 
stations  the  breeder  may  send  four  pigs — preferably  two  barrows  and 
two  gilts — from  a  litter  of  a  sow  registered  in  the  Canadian  National 
Livestock  Records.  There  must  have  been  at  least  eight  pigs  in  the 
litter  and  the  four  to  go  on  test  must  reach  the  station  when  weighing 
140  to  180  pounds  per  group  (an  average  of  35  to  45  pounds  each). 
No  group  is  accepted  if  there  are  ridglings,  hermaphrodites  or  ruptured 
pigs  in  the  litter,  or  if  any  pig  in  the  litter  has  a  breed  disqualification. 
When  the  .group  reaches  200  pounds  (50  pounds  average)  they  are 
put  on  the  following  ration: 

Protein-Mineral  Supplement 

Basal  Grains  Minimum 


Minimum 

Lb. 

Standard 

Lb. 

Standard 

Meat  Scraps 

20 

Protein 

Barley 

50 

No.  2  Feed 

Fishmeal 

10 

60% 

Wheat 

20 

No.  5  Northern 

Soybean  Oilmeal 

60 

42% 

Oats 

30 

No.  3  C.W. 

Ground 

95%  Carbon¬ 

Limestone 

5 

ate 

Iodized  Salt  5 

Until  the  group  weighs  450  pounds  they  are  fed  a  mixture  85  percent 
basal  and  15  percent  protein.  .After  that  the  basal  is  raised  to  92  percent 
and  the  protein  cut  back  to  8  percent.  A’itamin  A  and  D^,  aureomycin 
and  B,2  are  added  to  the  first  period  ration. 

The  pigs  are  .self-fed  and  self-watered.  The  feed  is  before  them  at 
all  times. 

Each  pig  is  slaughtered  when  it  reaches  200  pounds.  .After  all  four 
have  been  slaughtered  and  submitted  to  a  carcass  test  the  record  for 
the  sow  is  returned  to  the  breeder. 

In  the  carcass  score  a  maximum  of  20  points  are  given  for  length, 
30  for  back  fat,  20  for  belly  and  30  for  loin. 


S^lcCeaeit 

Here  are  two  first-class  ma¬ 
chines  especially  designed  for 
farmers  who  want  volume  re¬ 
sults  from  their  cutting  equip¬ 
ment.  We’ll  match  them  with 
anything  in  their  class  in  per¬ 
formance,  durability,  versatility, 
price. 


HAY.  BRUSH,  STALK  and  WEED 


CUTTERS 


HAY-MATE-7 

Its  spring  steel  swinging  blades 
cut  on  84-in.  swath  in  any  kind 
of  hay  on  any  kind  of  land.  II 
cuts  cleanly  without  damaging 
stems  or  leaves,  and  piles  hay 
in  airy  windrows  for  fast  curing 
and  easy  baler  pickup. 


Add  the  Volumatic  Silo  Unloader  ana  you  have  lull 


Model  G-144 

This  husky  GIANT  gives  you 
volume  cutting  at  its  best. 
Swinging  blades  cut  144  inches 
in  stalks,  rank  weeds,  pasture 
brush.  Rear-maunted  wheels 
permit  machine  to  cut  close  to 
fence  lines,  ditches.  Medium 
tractor  will  handle.  Built  for  long 


The  GIANT  rotary  line  includes  16  models  with  cutting 
widths  from  48"  to  12'.  Draw  bar,  pick-up  models  avail¬ 
able.  For  all  facts  about  the  mochines  that  will  help  you 
form  better  see  your  dealer  or  write  Dept.  Q  now. 


.  CALDWELL  &  SONS  inc. 


P.  o.  BOX  2050 


CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEXAS 


“^’T^HE  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  gave  me  the  answer  I  needed.  I 
X  was  planning  to  broadcast  lime  and  an  8-16-16  fertilizer  but 
I  don’t  need  any  lime.  My  soil  doesn’t  need  that  much  potash 
either.  All  I’ll  need  is  an  8-16-4  mix.  Saved  myself  $15  per  acre 
and  it  only  took  ten  minutes  to  make  a  test.  You  should  see  my 
last  crop — best  yield  this  field  ever  gave.  Sure  glad  I  bought  that 
Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit.  It  more  than  paid  for  itself  in  fertilizer 
savings  alone.  Worked  same  acres,  made  more  money.”  That’s 
what  farmers  are  saying  all  over  America 

That’s  why  they  would  not  part  with  their  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kits. 
They  have  saved  money  on  fertilizer  and  increased  yields.  They 
tel!  us  wheat  and  com  crops  are  even  doubled,  and  oats  boosted  as 
much  as  300%.  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  grow  up  to  200  bu.  corn 
per  acre,  700  bu.  potatoes,  60  bu.  wheat,  100  bu.  oats,  5  tons  hay, 
30  tons  tomatoes?  Or  get  300%  milk  increase?  Here’s  the  way  to 
more  farm  profits! 


SOIL  TEST  KIT 
Takes  Only  10  Minutes, 
Costs  Less  Than  1 0c  a  Test. 
A  Tells  Your  Needs 

^  .Jr  RIGHT 

m  AWAY 


Easy  as  Reading  a  Thermometer 

No  Knowledge  of  Chemistry  Needed 

Complete  with  everything  for  300  tests.  Using  right  amounts  of  nitrogen, 
phosphate,  potash  will  save  you  lots  of  money  and  assure  you  highest  yields. 
It  will  also  tell  you  where  lime  is  needed  (pH)  and  how  much.  So  reliable 
county  agents,  vo-ag  teachers,  ag-colleges,  extension  workers,  and  success¬ 
ful  farmers  everywhere  depend  on  it.  Lifetime  welded  steel  chest  with 
handle.  Easy  instructions  show  needs  of  225  crops. 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  ON-THE-SPOT  TESTS! 

You  can  take  your  Kit  right  out  in  the  field  and  test  as  you  go.  So  simple 
even  your  first  tests  will  be  reliable.  No  samples  to  mail — no  waiting  for 
reports— you  get  the  answer  right  away!  You’ll  know  more  about  your  soil 
than  you  could  learn  in  a  lifetime  of  farming.  You’ll  say  your  Sudbury 
Soil  Test  Kit  is  more  valuable  than  all  your  stock  and  tools,  because  it 
makes  more  money  from  everything  you  grow.  You’ll  use  it  every  season 
as  long  as  you  farm!  Order  Today,  at  our  same  old  low  price,  $29.95. 


You  can  find  out  right  now  how  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  right 

much  fertilizer  last  year’s  crops  used  fertilizer  pays  handsomely,  in  bigger 

up  from  the  soil — how  much  and  yield  and  greater  profits.  Save 

what  kinds  you  need  for  bumper  money  by  knowing  just  what  to  buy 

crops  this  summer.  Find  what’s  this  spring  or  how  to  use  most  profit- 

wrong  in  the  bad  spots  of  any  field.  ably  the  fertilizer  you  may  have 

You  can’t  afford  to  guess — the  already  bought.  Your  Soil  Test  Kit 

wrong  fertilizer  wastes  money,  may  will  make  money  for  you  all  season. 


BETTER  CROPS 
GUARANTEE 


Use  Your  Sudbury  Soil  Test 
Kit  for  10  days:  if  you’re  not 
delighted  send  it  back.  We’ll 
return  your  money  and  your 
tests  are  free ! 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Order  your  kit  C.O.D.  plus 
postage  or  send  check  and 
we’ll  mail  mstpaid  saving  you 
$1.83  to  $3.76  in  postal  charges. 


You  Take  No  Risk — 
even  next  fall  if  you  don’t 
get  bigger,  better  crops 
with  your  Sudbury  Soil 
Test  Kit,  send  it  back 
and  we’ll  return  your 
money.  That’s  Sudbury’s 
Daring  Guarantee! 


500,000  USERS  CAN'T  BE  WRONG! 


R.N.  of  Illinois.  "It  returned  $1000  because 
of  bigger  and  better  crops  and  saved  me  $150 
in  fertilizer  and  lime.  The  Kit  is  a  great  help 
in  making  more  dollars  per  acre." 

T.B.  of  Kansas.  "I  got  the  best  looking  crop 
of  corn  I  ever  raised.  I  believe  the  Sudbury 
Soil  Test  Kit  is  going  to  make  me  over  $1500. 
It  is  the  best  investment  I  ever  made." 

G.Il.  of  Ohio.  "Made  many  tests;  like  its 
simplicity,  accuracy.  Worth  1000  times  its 
cost  on  my  320  acres;  found  low  phosphate." 


F.  H.,  Vocational  Agricultural  Instructor  Ken¬ 
tucky  says,  "One  of  these  Kits  is  worth  up 
to  $4000  a  year  to  a  farmer  with  100  acres.” 
S.K.  of  Nebraska.  "I  have  been  trying  to  grow 
a  watermelon  that  would  weigh  100  lbs.  for 
16  years  and  never  could  do  it.  After  testing, 
this  year  I  had  13  melons  that  weighed  100  to 
114  lbs.  and  many  that  weighed  up  to  90  lbs." 
A.D.  of  Indiana  nearly  doubled  his  corn  yields 
as  a  result  of  testing  his  soil.  He  also  gets 
30%  more  wheat  and  soybeans. 


Easy  Payments 
if  Desired 
See  Coupon 


of  the  Spring  Planting  Rush! 


SUDBURY  LABORATORY  I 

Box  1325,  Sudbury,  Mass.  2 

Send  me  the  Sudbury  Lifetime  Soil  Test  Kit.  I  will  make  | 
as  many  tests  as  I  want  and  if  not  completely  satisfied  I  will  g 
return  the  kit  in  10  days  and  my  money  will  be  refunded.  ■ 

□  Enclosed  is  $29.93;  send  1“^  Send  ! 

postpaid;  include  free  1 _ I  C.O.D.  ! 

book,  ‘‘Our  Land  and  plus  * 

Its  Care.”  postage.  | 


Sudbury  Laboratory 

Soil  Test  Kits 

Box  1326,  Sudbury,  Mass. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  NOW  IN  USE! 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  MAKERS  OF  SOIL  TEST  KITS 


Retailers, 

Wholesalers, 

Representatives, 

Serve  Your  Ciutomers 
by  Carrying  This  Essen¬ 
tial  Aid  to  Better  Farm¬ 
ing. 


FREE  BOOK  i 

“Our  Land  and  Its  I 
Care.’’  If  you  send  | 
check,  we  pay  Msta|[e  * 
and  also  include  this  | 
valuable  book  on  farm  ■ 
management.  - 


Namo 


Send  on  Easy-Payment  Plan — I’ll  pay  postman  $7.93  | 
plus  postage,  then  4  monthly  payments  of  $6.00  each.  • 


m  *  X  ^ 

]  I  { 1 1 

COST  ACCOUNTING 
{Continued  from  page  32) 


Labor  .  $1173 

Seed  .  340 

Fertilizer  .  2517 

Overhead  .  1659 

Power  &  Transportation  ....  3568 

Soil  Maintenance .  2009 


11266 

With  a  yield  of  90  bushels  to  the  acre,  we 
get  a  total  harvest  of  15,300  bushels.  This 
gives  a  production  cost  per  bushel  of  73c,  a 
production  cost  per  acre  of  $65.68.  Apply¬ 
ing  these  total  costs  against  the  net  income 
from  the  crop  we  can  determine  the  proHt 
or  loss  for  the  enterprise. 

There  were  no  cash  corn  sales  during 
the  year.  There  was,  however,  a  plus  in¬ 
ventory  variance  of  $16,200.  This  was  de¬ 
termined  as  follows; 


Ending  Inventory  1 3000  1 . 1 0  $14,300 

Total  Corn  Fed  12300  bu.  (®  1.00  12,300 

Less:  Purchases  2000  bu.  (®  1.20  — 2,400 

Beginning  Inventory  8000  bu.  @  1.00  — 8,000 


Total  Variance  .  $16,200 

Total  Income  from  Corn  Project .  $16,200 

Total  Corn  Project  Cost  .  1 1,266 


Net  Profit  .  .  $  4,934 


Profit  per  acre  $29.61,  profit  per  bushel  .33, 
cost  per  acre  65.68,  cost  per  bushel  .73,  income 
per  acre  95.29,  income  per  bushel  1.06. 

Similar  computations  for  the  remaining 
projects  will  complete  the  cost  analysis  of 
the  farm  operation. 


KILL  THE  SOW  AND 
CURE  THE  VIRUS 

{Continued  from  page  83) 

gilts  are  ready  to  farrow.  (3)  Or  he  can  set 
up  two  separate  swine  herds,  and  struggle 
with  the  job  of  total,  personal  cleanup  each 
time  he  tends  to  the  disease-free  animals. 

These  alternatives  have  different  costs.  As 
an  example  take  a  herd  of  15  brood  sows, 
farrowing  twice  a  year.  The  producer  who 
goes  out  of  the  market-hog  business  while 
raising  15  SPF  pigs  to  farrowing  from  the 
time  they  come  out  of  the  laboratory  faces, 
very  roughly,  these  expenses : 

Cost  of  1 5  gilts,  2  boars,  each  $50  . $  850 

Slaughter  loss  on  5  sows,  each  $20 .  100 

Labor  and  feed  for  SPF  stock .  550 

Loss  of  profits  from  hog  business .  2,000 

TOTAL  COST . $3,500 

The  producer  who  keeps  his  old  herd 
for  current  income,  while  raising  SPF  pigs 
to  farrowing  on  a  separate  lot  has  these  costs : 

Cost  of  15  gilts,  2  boars,  each  $50 . $  850 

Slaughter  loss  on  5  sows,  each  $20 .  100 

Labor  and  feed  for  SPF  stock .  550 

Veterinary  fees  for  old  herd .  600 

Cost  of  separate  facilities .  300 

Cost  of  the  boar  for  old  herd .  70 

TOT.\LCOST . $2,470 

Buying  disease-free  gilts  at  six  months  of 
age  and  leasing  facilities  to  raise  them  to 
farrow'ing  incurs  these  costs: 

Cost  of  15  bred  SPF  gilts,  each  $200 . $3,000 

Loss  on  selling  old  market  pigs  early.  ...  150 

Leased  facilities  for  raising  SPF  gilts.  .  .  .  200 

Labor  and  feed  for  SPF  gilts  .  250 

TOTAL  COST  $3,600 


This  producer,  how'ever,  can  start  raising 
the  economical  disease-free  market  pig 
sooner.  He  has  a  possible  feed  savings  of 
$1,500  over  a  diseased  herd,  maintained 
during  the  changeover.  Also,  the  disease- 
free  herd  will  average  about  1 5/3  extra  pigs 
per  litter.  At  the  low  valuation  of  $6.25  per 
pig,  that  would  amount  to  $250  over  the 
one-year  period.  Subtracting  $1,750  from 
$3,600,  the  cost  of  converting  with  bred 
SPF  gilts,  leav'es  $1,850  compared  with 
$2,270,  the  cost  of  maintaining  two  herds 
during  the  changeover.  Dr.  Eaton  conHrmed 
some  current  prices.  “We  have  one  6xed 
charge  for  the  operation  and  the  care  of  the 
pigs  to  weaning,”  he  said.  “The  amount 
varies  betw'een  $48  and  $60,  but  av'erages 
pretty  close  to  $50.  The  variation  is  due  to 
special  services  or  conditions.  We  may  have 
to  board  a  sow  for  a  few  days,  or  agree  to  let 
a  buyer  pick  and  pay  for  only  those  pigs  in  a 
litter  that  he  wants  to  keep.  Generally,  the 
premium  that  is  being  established  on  SPF 
gilts  runs  about  $50  per  older  pig.  I  have 
contracted  some  three-month-old  gilts  from 
my  own  farms  to  sell  open  for  $150  at  six 
months,  or  $200  bred.  Crosses  and  unregis¬ 
tered  animals  will  sell  about  that  price,  and 
purebreds  for  an  additional  premium.  The 
price  on  these  disease-free  pigs  today  is  every 
bit  as  much  value  as  the  $20  tag  per  bushel 
that  used  to  be  on  hybrid  seed  com  when  it 
6rst  came  out.” 

Cost  Rgures  support  the  doctor’s  view.  If 
he  buys  gilts  at  $200,  a  producer  with  a  15- 


Our  CharolalR  took  3  flrata  In  Quality  rarcana  at  1060 
International  for  croaatored  claRaea.  Of  the  280  Kteera 
Khown.  the  above  ateer  had  lar^eat  loin-eye— 16.6  aq.  In. 
(Charolala-Hereford) .  Our  other  ateer  (Charolala-Anfrua)  had 
most  loin  per  loO  lbs. 

Buy  Olentanity  ('harolals  with  rate  of  Rain  records  (P.K.I.), 
carcass  evaluation  data.  Rood  dispoaitlon  and  correct  con¬ 
formation.  Frozen  aemen  (84.00  per  ampule). 

L.  A.  DEMOREST  &  SONS 
Waldo.  Ohio  Phones:  SA  6-3519  or  SA  6-3625 


form  rolling  and  granulation. 
A  size  for  every  feeding 
operation. 

PEERLESS  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Inc. 

Dapt.  59 1  Joplin,  Mitiouri 


with!? 


RAIN  BIRDS 


Rain  Bird  sprinklers  are  engineered  for  more 
productive  irrigation  with  a  minimum  of  care 
and  servicing.  Simple  in  design,  they  have  few¬ 
est  moving  parts.  Spring  activated,  spoon-type 
arm  and  slow  rotation  means  even  water  distribu¬ 
tion  and  absorption.  Rugged  “bridge”  top  pro¬ 
vides  balanced  2-point  drive  for  minimum  wear. 

Rain  Bird  engineers  have  designed  sprinklers 
to  meet  your  specific  irrigation  needs.  There  are 
low-angle  under-tree  sprinklers,  over-tree  sprin¬ 
klers  . . .  TNT  bearing  sprinklers  for  severe  sand 
and  silt  conditions.  You  name  the  requirement 
. . .  we’ve  named  the  sprinkler  that  meets  it . . . 
RAIN  BIRD!  See  your  local  Rain  Bird  dealer 
or  send  for  free  literature. 

^  W  NATIONAL  RAIN  BIRD  SALES 

A  ENGINEERING  CORP. 

627  North  San  Gabriel  Ave.,  Azusa.  Calif. 

RAIN  BIRD  SPRINKLER  MFG.  CO.,  LTD. 

40  East  Cordova  Street,  Vancouver  4,  B.C.  Canada 


‘’“aSms®''  charolais 

First  Charolais  Herd  in  Midwest 

MEMBER  R.R.I.  CHARTER  MEMBER  A.I.C.A. 


RCA  Mark  VII  Radio-Phons  "Top-of-tht- 
IAn*"CilutnM‘  Band  Equipment 


The  Most  Trusted  Name 
in  Electronics 

RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 


Operates  from  tractor,  truck,  car  or  home.  Can 
be  used  at  any  location  having  6  or  12  volt  DC 
or  standard  115  volt  AC  power  source.  See  your 
RCA  Radio-Phone  dealer,  or  write  to  RCA, 
Dept.  R-394,  24  Murdock  St.,  Canonsburg,  Pa. 


'n  _ 

Your  Farm  Radio  System 
Now  a  Reality  with  new 

RCA  Mark  VII  Radio-Phone! 


PEERLESS  ROLLER  MILLS 

FOR  EAR  CORN  £.  SMALL  GRAINS 


ONLY 


DON'T  GIVE  UP  ON  SCOURING  BABY  PIGS! 


now  see  results  in  24  hours... 


W/TH  NEW,  POWERFUL 
nF180®  SUSPENSION 

nf-180  Suspension  cleans  up  scours  fast,  even 
when  other  treatments  have  failed.  Not  an  anti¬ 
biotic,  not  a  sulfa,  nf-180  (furazolidone)  in  nf-180 
Suspension  is  a  chemical  germ-killer  that  starves 
germs  to  death.  In  scientific  tests  conducted  by  a 
leading  university  swine  specialist,  Hess  &  Clark’s 
nf-180  Suspension  saved  up  to  25%  more  baby 
pigs.  It’s  a  liquid,  easy  to  use.  Packaged  with 
exclusive  Furamatic  dispenser  that  meters  accu¬ 
rate  dosage.  Comes  in  100-cc.  bottle  (for  50  baby 
pigs)  or  450-cc.  bottle  (225  pigs).  Be  ready  to 
fight  back  when  white  scours  strike.  Get  nf-180 
Suspension  at  your  favorite  drug,  feed,  or  farm 
supply  store  today. 

Here's  what  satisfied  swine  producers  say: 

“Now  at  5  weeks  old  and  not  a  trace  of  scouring  since 
they  were  19  days  old.”  (from  Ohio) 

“Treated  litter  of  11  very  sick  pigs  —  scours  com¬ 
pletely  cleared  up  in  24  hours."  (from  Kentucky) 

“Leading  antibiotic  checked  scours  but  didn’t  stop 
them.  Gave  pigs  2  treatments  of  nf-180  Suspension  at 
18  days  of  age  and  not  a  trace  of  scours  since.”  (from 
Ohio) 

“I  treated  10  pigs  at  3  days  old  with  one  dose  of 
nf-180  Suspension.  Scours  completely  stopped  within 
24  hours.  I  am  well  satisfied.”  (from  Wisconsin) 

HESS  &  CLARK  •  Ashland,  Ohio 

Division  of  Vick  Chemical  Co.  3-60 


sow  operation  can  recover  the  complete  cost  of  changeover  in  two 
years  on  a  double  farrowing  system.  This  is  figuring  a  four-to-one 
feed  conversion.  Producers  who,  like  Adams,  had  a  feed  conversion 
of  six  to  one  can  pay  for  the  entire  cost  of  changeover  with  the  sav¬ 
ings  from  raising  the  first  litter  of  SPF  pigs.  This  is  not  figuring 
possible  extra  profits  from  selling  clean  breeding  stock  to  others. 

Care  and  Cleanup 

When  Howard  Adams  changed  to  disease-free  pigs  he  maintained 
two  herds  on  separate,  isolated  lots,  and  took  more  showers  than  a 
chimney  sweep.  “I  took  a  bath  and  changed  clothes  before  I  went 
over  to  the  disease-free  pigs,”  he  recalled.  “Then  I  changed  clothes 
again  when  I  got  to  them.  I  can  tell  you,  it  wasn’t  much  fun  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  driv^eway  of  the  barn  in  zero  weather  and  stripping  clear 
to  shorts  and  shirt.”  Adams  finally  got  away  from  the  scrubbing 
sessions  by  getting  a  hired  man  to  tend  his  diseased  herd.  Now  the 
only  ones  that  scrub  and  change  are  visitors  who  want  to  get  into 
his  hoglot. 

When  he  gets  a  new  load  of  SPF  pigs  from  the  breeder,  Adams 
is  extra  careful  not  to  chill  them.  When  it’s  cold,  he  keeps  a  heat 
lamp  burning  for  a  month.  Even  in  the  summer  he  keeps  heat 
available  two  weeks.  For  the  rest,  the  pigs  get  little  pampering. 
Adams  feeds  pellets  from  the  first — without  antibiotics  if  he  can 
get  them.  Apparently  when  antibiotics  find  no  harmful  organisms 
to  work  on,  they  attack  beneficial  bacteria  in  the  digestiv  e  system. 

Even  with  feed  hauling,  sanitation  enters  the  picture.  “The  ele¬ 
vator  guarantees  that  the  truck  that  brings  my  feed  never  goes  on 
another  hoglot,”  Adams  said.  “But  just  because  they  say  that,  I 
don’t  let  their  truck  go  into  mine.  No  sir.  I  store  pellets  in  the  crib 
and  haul  ’em  out  as  we  need  them.” 

Like  others  having  SPF  stock  of  breeding  age,  Adams  has  to  plan 
ahead  for  a  boar  to  suit  his  breeding  program.  So  far  he  used  only 
boars  from  the  SPF  laboratory.  Since  their  customers  are  partic¬ 
ularly  interested  in  saving  gilts,  the  laboratories  always  have  spare 
disease-freee  boars  around.  There  is  less  risk  of  infection  in  breeding 
disease-free  sows  to  boars  born  by  hysterectomy  and  raised  on  the 
breeder’s  ow-n  place,  than  in  bringing  in  boars  from  another  herd 
on  the  program. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  possibility  of  buying  a  disease-free 
boar  to  breed  to  farm  stock  not  on  the  SPF  program.  A  producer 
who  feels  his  herd  is  relatively  free  of  disease  can  reduce  the  chance 
of  introducing  disease  by  using  a  certified  SPF  boar. 


STORMOR  Batch  Dryers  in  3  sizes.  You  can  dry  a  750,  1,000 
or  1.250  bu.  batch  of  shelled  corn  from  25%  down  to  12% 
moisture  in  approximately  6  hours.  (Average  moisture  re¬ 
moval — 2%  iJer  hour.)  Low  heat  level  for  lowest  cost,  highe.st 
quality  drying.  Automatic  controls  eliminate  need  for  constant 
attention. 

STORMOR  Super  Bins  i)rovide  big  capacity  storage  at  rock 
bottom  cost.  In  18',  21',  24'  and  27'  diameters — up  to  20,000 

bushels. 


Save  time  and  labor,  cut  han¬ 
dling  to  a  minimum  while 
keeping  your  grain  profitably 
in  .STORMOR  Dry-O-Mation 
Bins,  the  high  efficiency,  all- 
in-one  storage,  drying  and 
conditioning  system:  STOR¬ 
MOR  steel  bins  plus  special 
design  drying  floors  plus  fans 
and  supplemental  heat  units 
with  automatic  humidity 
control.  M 


Certified  SPF  Stock 

A  problem  when  buying  SPF  stock  from  breeders  instead  of  from 
the  laboratory  is  to  be  sure  the  stock  is  not  reinfected.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska,  where  the  practical  aspects  of  the  program 
w’ere  w'orked  out,  took  the  lead  in  setting  a  standard  of  certification. 

According  to  their  rules,  three  diseases  can  disqualify  a  herd: 
pneumonia,  rhinitis,  and  brucellosis.  Certification  for  VPP  (pneu¬ 
monia)  is  made  on  the  basis  of  examining  the  lungs  of  gilts  and 
barrows  raised  for  market  along  with  brood  stock.  Seven  to  ten  of 
the  slow'er  growing  test  animals  are  slaughtered,  and  samples  of 
suspicious  lungs  are  sent  to  the  Univ  ersity  laboratory  for  examina¬ 
tion.  University  of  Nebraska  statisticians  say  that  examination  of 
10  pigs  from  a  herd,  regardless  of  herd  size,  can  detect  VPP  with 
99  percent  accuracy.  One  positive  animal  disqualifies  the  entire 
herd.  A  test  for  AR  ( rhinitis)  is  also  made  at  slaughter. 

Blood  tests  for  brucellosis  are  done  by  University  inspectors  on 
the  breeder’s  farm  once  a  year.  One  positive  reactor  disqualifies  a 
herd  until  it  re-tests  as  clean.  The  blood  samples  taken  for  brucel¬ 
losis  testing  are  also  checked  for  lepto.  If  this  infection  is  present, 
stock  is  temporarily  disqualified  until  30  days  after  the  last  pig  has 
recovered.  After  that,  the  herd  is  given  limited  certification. 

The  same  procedure  of  temporary  disqualification  and  limited 
certification  is  followed  if  the  inspector  finds  lice  or  mange  on  the 
pigs.  Generally,  producers  take  lice  and  mange  as  evidence  that 
pigs  in  the  formerly  disease-fi'ee  herd  have  mingled  with  outsiders. 

Three  intestinal  diseases  partially  or  completely  disqualify  a 
herd.  Swine  dysenteiy  always  disqualifies.  If  the  farm  insjDector 
notes  intestinal  trouble  which  prov'es  to  be  transmissible  gastro¬ 
enteritis  (TGE)  or  infectious  diarrhea,  the  herd  certification  is 


BULK 

FEED  BINS 

sturdy  steel  construction,  all 
seams  and  boltheads  sealed; 
full  60-degree  hopper  bot¬ 
toms.  Sizes  from  2  to  30  tons. 
Can  be  equipped  for  com¬ 
pletely  “automated”  feeding. 


Steel  cribs,  bar  mesh  and  perforated  wall  panels; 
storage  and  drying  accessories. 


ALSO 


Dept.  Q6,  Box  348,  Fremont,  Nebraska 

Please  send  information  on  Stormor: 

□  Bins  □  Drying  Floors  □  Fans  and  Heat  Units 

□  Bar  Mesh  Cribs  □  Perf.  Wall  Cribs  □  Super  Bins 

□  Bulk  Feed  Bins  Q  Batch  Dryers 

I  am  interested  in  □  distributorship  □  dealership 


Address  or  RFD 


^2<f  A  HEAD  CAN  BUY  AN  EXTRA  41-POUND  GAIN  IN  4  MONTHS! 


Incredible  as  it  sounds,  these  facts  were  proved  in  a  pas¬ 
ture  feeding  trial  at  Kenyon  Farms,  Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin; 

During  a  120-day  pasture  period,  cattle  fed  Morton  Trace- 
Mineralized  Salt  free-choice  gained  an  average  of  41  pounds 
more  than  cattle  fed  plain  salt . . .  and  yet  the  extra  cost  of  the 
Morton  T-M  Salt  used  over  the  entire  four  month  period  only 
added  up  to  12i  a  head! 

And  so  the  experimental  evidence  mounts  up.  Morton 
Trace-Mineralized  Salt  has  a  vital  role  to  play  in  your  feeding 


program.  Even  if  you  use  other  minerals,  Morton  T-M  Salt 
increases  feed  efficiency  so  that  all  your  other  feeds  do  a 
better  job.  Your  animals  stay  healthier  and  gain  faster  when 
they  get  Morton’s  exclusive  formulation  of  essential  trace 
minerals  in  their  salt  every  day. 

Be  sure  to  feed  Morton  T-M  (Trace-Mineralized)  Salt,  free 
choice,  to  your  beef  cattle,  dairy  cows,  sheep  and  hogs  .  . . 
to  all  your  livestock.  At  your  feed  dealer's,  in  bags,  blocks 
and  bricks.  Morton  Salt  Company  •  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


MORTON  TRACE-MINERALIZED  SALT 
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Dr.  Natj tor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


FEEO-O-METER  | 


NO  HORNS! 


limited  by  a  statement  that  the  disease  noted 
has  shown  up.  Other  intestinal  diseases  are 
not  considered  cause  for  disqualification. 

The  certification  rules  further  prohibit 
the  sale  of  stock  infected  with  erysipelas 
until  30  days  after  the  disease  has  been 
brought  under  control.  No  disqualification 
is  made  thereafter.  A  number  of  other  infec¬ 
tious  diseases,  such  as  influenza,  listeriosis, 
and  edema  only  cause  a  temporary  restric¬ 
tion  on  sales,  as  with  ery  sipelas. 

Internal  parasites  ( roundworms  and  lung- 
worms)  in  the  herd  cause  no  restriction 
whatever.  Although  worm  free  when  they 
leave  the  laboratory,  disease-free  pigs  can 
always  pick  up  these  parasites  from  pasture 
and  concrete  lots.  Worm  eggs  can  live  there 
for  years,  even  though  no  pigs  were  carried 
there.  The  only  protection  against  worms 
for  clean  pigs  is  confinement  on  a  new  con¬ 
crete  lot. 

Performance  Tests 

To  assure  the  buyer  that  he  will  get  good 
stock  genetically,  not  only  animals  free  from 
certain  diseases,  the  Nebraska  standards  in¬ 
clude  performance  tests.  The  herd  as  a 
whole  must  average  at  least  155  pounds  at 
140  days.  Individual  boars  must  weigh  170 
pounds,  and  gilts,  150  pounds.  Average 
maximum  backfat  thickness  measured  at 
three  standard  points  is  1.3  inches  for  boars, 
and  1.6  inches  for  gilts. 

If  a  herd  does  not  meet  the  minimum 
performance  requirement,  no  pigs  are  cerf'- 
fied  for  that  reason,  even  if  their  health 
record  is  perfect.  However,  if  the  health 
record  is  maintained,  the  herd  remains  eli¬ 
gible  for  consideration  the  following  season. 
Meanwhile  poor-doing  pigs  may  be  sold 
without  certification  to  upgrade  the  herd. 

The  breeder  pays  a  yearly  fee  of  $30  for 
inspection  and  recordkeeping.  He  must  also 
pay  the  $30  charge  for  each  disease  exam¬ 
ination  required  under  the  VPP  and  AR 
testing  program.  He  pays  a  further  $3  per 
gilt  or  boar  certified. 

Iowa,  with  a  disease-free  pig  program 
second  in  scope  only  to  Nebraska,  has  fol¬ 
lowed  similar  standards.  Other  states  may 
eventually  follow  suit. 

Private  Control 

As  the  program  gains  momentum,  it  is. 
how'ever,  bound  to  expand  beyond  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  universities  to  control  it.  A  grouj) 
of  veterinarians,  with  Dr.  B.  O.  Combs  of 
Conrad,  Iowa,  as  their  first  president, 
formed  the  National  Swine  Repopulation 
Association,  which  expects  to  have  a  plan 
ready  for  taking  over  certification  duties  by- 
July  1  this  year. 

Dr.  Young  foresees  that  the  basic  pro¬ 
visions  will  follow  those  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  including  about  the  same 
charges.  It  is  bound,  moreover,  to  define  at 
what  point  in  a  breeding  program  certi¬ 
fication  is  going  to  stop. 

Eligibility  will  start  with  the  pigs  taken 
from  their  dam  by  surgery.  These  will  be 
called  “primary-  stock.”  Their  offspring  will 
be  known  as  “secondary  stock.”  Qualifying 
animals  will  be  certified  either  as  part  of 
the  original  disease-free  herd,  or  as  foun- 


Onc  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  laml>s — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — %  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

M.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
■tonto  M,  N.V. 


WORRIED 

ABOUT 

PROFITS? 


COWPOX 


Teat  Seres,  Skin  Abrasions 

•  Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
jesions.  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal.  Fungi- 
cidal.  protective  wound  dress- 
ing.  Quick  drying  .  .  .  pene-  HH 
trating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1.00  at  RT 
dealers  or  mailed  postpaid.  I  |l 
N.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  Morris  9.  N.V. 


A  Professional  Farm  Manager,  using  up 
to  date,  practical  methods,  will  produce 
maximum  returns  and  conserve  the  re¬ 
sources  of  your  farm.  It  pays  to  find  out 
how  this  service  can  help  you  make  more 
money.  Write  for  full  information  and  list 
of  Professional  Farm  Managers  for  your 
area. 

H.  E.  STALCUP,  Sec’y-Treas. 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  FARM  MANAGERS 
AND  RURAL  APPRAISERS 
Box  61,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa 

SAVE  MONEY  WITH  AN  ACCURATE  AP¬ 
PRAISAL  OF  YOUR  FARM  .  .  .  Expert  mdg- 
ment  of  values,  prices,  yields,  etc.,  by  a  Rural 
Appraiser  provides  a  basis  for  selling,  buying  and 
taxation.  Write  for  information. 


CHAROLAISE  CATTLE 


Tkcir  9ro%vth  is  unsurpassed.  Faster  grow- 
Ing  as  calves.  Bigger  as  yearlings.  Ready 
for  slaughter  months  before  most  cattle. 

These  big  gentle,  white.  heavy*boned  and  heavy-muscled 
red-meat  cattle  can  take  the  heat  and  cold.  Th<^  are  disease 
and  insect  resistant.  No  calving  trouble.  You  will  be 
delightfully  and  profitably  surprised  at  the  extra  weight  in 
feeo  let  gaining  ability  of  these  calves.  They're  beau« 
tiful.  too.  bulls,  bred  and  open  heifers.  NAPIER  BROS.* 
Route  1,  Marengo,  III.,  Ph.  Garden  Prairie.  III.,  LY  7-i33b. 


for  more  profitable  dairying! 


SAVE  TIME,  FEED  AND  LABOR 
STEP  UP  HERD  EFFICIENCY  FOR  GREATER  PROFITS! 


FEED-o-METER  attaches  easily  to 
modified  Milk-o-Meter.  As  each 
quarter-pound  of  milk  is  weighed 
through  the  Milk-o-Meter  the 
proper  amount  of  grain  supple¬ 
ment  is  metered  to  the  cow.  Can 
be  set  to  meet  all  variations  in 
feed  density,  time  of  year,  pas¬ 
turage,  available  feeds,  etc.  Man¬ 
ual  pre-feed  optional  TESA  Farm 
engineered  equipment  is  designed 
for  the  dairyman  of  TODAY  .  .  . 
and  tomorrow. 


MILK-O-METER  is  the  original  and 
only  automatic  weighing  and  sam¬ 
pling  device.  Approved  for  all 
official  testing.  It  is  rugged  and 
simple  to  operate  with  low  main¬ 
tenance  costs  and  full  factory 
warranty.  It  eliminates  weigh 
cans  and  jugs.  MILK-o-METER  pro¬ 
vides  better  herd  records  and  im¬ 
proves  feed  control. 


j  Please  send  me  further  information  without  obligation 

I  Nome . 

{  Address . . 


Consider  the  many  jobs  you  can  do  with  a  John  Bean  High  Pressure 
Sprayer  and  it’s  easy  to  figure  how  it  will  pay  for  itself  many  times  over 
in  hours  of  labor  saved.  Consider  its  easy  operation,  low  upkeep  and 
complete  dependability  and  you’ll  agree  that  dollar  for  dollar,  it’s  the 
finest  sprayer  you  can  buy.  John  Bean  pumps  feature  lifetime  Sapphite 
cylinders,  so  hard  that  even  spray  materials  containing  abrasives  will  not 
wear  them.  Special  “Bean  Bond”  lining  process  prevents  corrosion,  assures 
longer  tank  and  boom  life.  Whatever  your  specific  spraying  requirements, 
you’ll  find  the  exact  model  you  need  in  the  complete  John  Bean  line. 
Pump  capacity,  tank  size,  type  of  lxx)m,  accessories,  power  take-off, 
skid  or  trailer  mountings  are  a  matter  of  choice. 


3  SPRAYER  SERIES 
TO  CHOOSE  FROM 


ALL-AROUND.  YEAR-AROUND  VERSATILITY 


FAMOUS  ROYALETTE  SERIES 


Economy  plus  all-around-the-farm  versatility  and 
complete  dependability.  Capacities  of  5  and  10 
g.p.m.  at  up  to  400  lbs.  pressure.  Tank  sizes: 
50,  100,  150,  200  and  300  gal.  Complete  line  of 
3  g.p.m.  sprayers  also  available. 


Control  Livostock  Pests 


Control  Weeds  end  Brush 


Protect  Gardens 


Clean  Implements 


DisintKt  Poultry  Houses 


•  SPRAY  ROW  CROPS 


•  CONTROL  ROAD  DUST 


•  APPLY  LIQUID  FERTILIZERS 


•  CLEAN  DAIRY  BARNS 


m _ _ 

Spray  Trees 

Kill  Flies  and  Mosquitoes  j 

Fire  Protection 

NEW  ROYALIER  SERIES  sEE  YOUR  DEALER  — MAIL  COUPON  FOR  DETAILS 

Featuring  the  new  4-piston  Royalier  pump  that 
combines  compactness  plus  performance  that’s  the 
ultimate  in  smooth,  high-pres.sure  discharge.  Ca¬ 
pacities:  15  g.p.m.  at  pressures  up  to  400  lbs. 
and  20  g.p.m.  at  up  to  300  lbs.  pressure.  Tanks 
available  in  2(X)  to  500  gal.  sizes. 


RUGGED  ROYAL  SERIES 

For  your  big  capacity  spraying  requirements. 
Three  capacities  to  choose  from:  25  g.p.m.  at  up 
to  700  lbs.  pressure;  35  and  60  g.p.m.  at  pressures 
up  to  800  lbs.  Tank  sizes  from  200  to  1000  gal. 


FOOD  MACHINERY  AND  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION  ||||j 

LANSING.  MICHIGAN  •  ORLANDO.  FLORIDA  •  SAN  JOSE.  CALIFORNIA  * 


Please  send  me  complete  details  on: 

Q  Famous  Royalette  Sprayers 
Q  New  Royalier  Sprayers 
Q  Rugged  Royal  Sprayers 
Q  Aircrop  Sprayers  and  Attachments 
Q  Multi-Purpose  Farm  Sprayers 
Q  Speed  Sprayers  for  Orchards 
D  HI-CROP  Sprayers 

Q  Registered  SHUR-RANE  Sprinkler  Irrigation 
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Are  you  making  monay  on  today's  hog  mar- 
kat  ,  .  .  natting  as  much  at  you  thouM? 
Ramambar,  thota  “top-tha-markat"  hog 
pricat  don't  “jutt  happan."  Catwall  hat 
halped  thoutandt  of  farmart  bacoma  tuc- 
cattful  hog  raitaft.  So  if  you  are  not  making 
all  you  can  out  of  your  hog  operation,  it  will 
pay  you  to  invattigata  Catwall't  FREE  Plan¬ 
ning  Sarvica. 


Here’s  What  It  Takes  To 
Boost  Your  Hog  Profits . . . 

Today,  you  nrad  Rood  brredinf;  stock  and  a  sound 
low-cost  nutritional  feeding  program  to  supply  the 
demand  for  meat-type  hogs  .  .  .  with  more  lean, 
meaty  ruts  and  less  hiu-k  fat.  But  that’s  not  all!  You 
also  need  a  sound  management  program  and  modem 
hog  equipment.  That's  where  Caswell's  FREE 
Planning  Service  ran  help  you.  Caswell  pioneered 
many  of  today's  modem  farrowing,  feeding  and 
special  labor-saving  hog  equipment  items.  Trained 
Caswell  specialists  have  helped  farmers  set  up  mod¬ 
em  hop  producing  operations  all  over  the  country. 
Mail  the  coupon  below  for  complete  information. 
There’s  no  obligation.  Do  it  today. 


WANT  A  MODERN  2000-HOG  SETUP? 

Shown  above  is  a  typical  Caswell  designed  SOO  hogs  a  year 
"Farrowing  to  Finishing"  building.  Complete  with  all  necessary 
equipment  for  multiple  farrowing,  nursery,  growing  and  finishing. 
Want  to  raise  2000  hogs?  Caswell's  FREE  Planning  Service  has 
helped  build  some  of  the  largest  hog  producing  operations  in 
the  country.  Just  mall  the  coupon  for  full  information. 


CASWELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
[  Ww  \  Vine  Street  •  Cherokee,  lewo 

\  A  Please  send  a  FREE  copy  of  your  IS  page  Hog 
Profits  book  .  .  .  and  FREE  literature  on  the  items 
^  checked  below: 

□  “FARRO-CIUTEr'  □  'YfATO-CfUTE”  □  'XATCH-CHUTE" 

□  "SIHIHE  DIHEr'  □  “P«.«Rir  □  BIOSS.  t  FENCING 


...  OR  A  MODERN  200-HOG  SETUP? 

It  took  just  a  few  hundred  dollars  (and  Caswell's  FREE  Ranning 
Service!)  to  remodel  this  old  horse  bam  (above)  into  a  modern 
200'hogs  a  year  farrowing  house.  You  can  save  every  baby  pig 
by  using  modern  all-steel  Casvrell  Farro-Crates.  Collapsible, 
portable  and  will  handle  any  size  sow.  Cheaper  and  better  than 
lumbar.  Preferred  by  top  hog  producers  everywhere. 


STATE 


453  VINE  STREET  •  CHEROKEE,  IOWA 


1  1  1  !  1  to  1  1  Id!  kr  i 
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VACCINA 


SAFE! 


COLORADO' 

VctarfROiy  biologkols 

Dependable  Protection! 

^  OLORADO  brand  Scrums  and  Biologicals 
^  have  a  trouble-free  record  for  over  a 
quarter  century  in  controlling  livestock  dis¬ 
eases.  Produced  under  (government  supervision. 

VACCINES  and  SERUMS 

ter  Cattle,  Swine,  Horses,  Sheep,  Turkeys 


LotaJ  Dtaltrt  Nation  Wide  Distribution 

COLORADO  SERUMCOei  , 

4U0  YORK  STREET  •  DENVER  14  COlO-l*”***J 


INCOME  TROUBLES? 

Try  specialized 

Professional  Farm  Management 

Latest  sound,  scientific,  production  pro¬ 
cedures  sorted  out  and  supervised  into 
efPect  for  most  profit.  Management  deci¬ 
sions  becoming  much  more  important  in 
scientific  form  operations. 

DOWai  AGRICUITURM.  SPECIALISTS 

30  Mein  P.O.  Box  226  Champaign,  Illinois 


American,  South  American  and  Canadian  commercial  swine 
breeders  all  acclaim  that  the  English  Large  Black  Is  the 
most  profitable  breed  for  cross-breeding  in  the  world.  The 
demand  is  tremendous,  and  no  wonder.  When  the  English 
Large  Black  females  are  crossed  with  any  good  bacon  or 
meat  type  boar,  the  results  are  as  follows:  litters  are 
larger;  pigs  are  larger  at  birth;  pigs  are  larger  when 
weaned;  and  most  important,  more  pigs  weaned;  average 
weight  of  pigs  weaned— 45  to  50  pounds;  pigs  go  to  market 
faster  and  grade  better.  You  will  never  regret  owning  some 
English  Large  Blacks.  Also  available,  Blue  Spotted  Hybrids, 
Landrace.  Send  for  new  illustrated  folder. 

TWEDDLE  FARMS 

Fergus,  Ontario,  Canada 


r«M<  k*t  win 

4  acnaTE.  rasiiiTt 

'Cim  IVn  CIWAtlTATIIS 
14  MS  IMIS 

40,  60.  80  and  100 
bushel  capacities 
fourteen  16-ga.  doors 
11-gauge  galvanized 
steel  trough 
full  size  lid  opens 
pastcenterforfilling 
steps,  handhold  for 
checking  feed  level 
ample  head  room 
treated  hardwood 
skids 

hopper  sections 
beaded  for  extra 


strength 


wm 

nm 
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PAX  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  Dept.  F-1900 
Coldwater,  Ohio 

Distributed  from:  Coldwater,  Ohio;  East  Moline,  INI- 
nois;  Sioux  Falls.  S.  D.;  Kansas  City.  Missouri 
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dation  stock  for  another  breeder.  A  breeder 
establishing  a  certified  herd  with  primary  or 
secondary  stock  may  continue  selling  certi¬ 
fied  stock  for  as  many  generations  as  will 
qualify.  But  a  producer  taking  the  offspring 
of  secondary  stock  to  start  a  third  herd  will 
not  get  official  certification.  Supervision  at 
this  point  becomes  too  complicated. 

The  knottiest  problem  for  the  Repopula¬ 
tion  Association  to  work  out  will  be  super¬ 
vision.  “Fieldmen  trained  in  animal  hus¬ 
bandry  could  take  the  weights  and  backfat 
mea.su remen ts,”  said  Dr.  Young  recently. 
“But  a  veterinarian  would  have  to  make  the 
health  inspection.  We  are  looking  into  the 
possibility  of  having  the  USDA  inspector  at 
packing  plants  do  the  job  for  a  while.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  long  run  this  may  prove  too 
much  of  a  burden.” 

Local  Swine  Repopulation  groups  are 
now  fonning  around  operating  SPF  labora¬ 
tories.  Breeders  and  extension  agents  are 
joining  with  veterinarians  to  make  local,  in¬ 
formal  checks,  using  private  laboratories  for 
testing  check  animals.  For  details  it’s  best  to 
contact  the  nearest  licensed  disease-free  pig 
operator.  (A  current  list  of  these  licensed 
veterinarians  may  be  secured  by  writing  to 
The  Farm  Quarterly  and  enclosing  a 
self-addressed  envelope.) 

Licenses  are  granted  by  the  University  of 
Minn(?sota,  which  holds  two  patents  on  the 
operation  and  brooder  equipment.  Licenses 
are  limited  in  each  state  to  one  operator  per 
one  million  hogs  produced.  Although  only 
one  laboratory  can  be  located  in  one  county, 
operators  are  not  restricted  to  servicing  any 
one  area.  Dr.  Eaton  In  Liberty,  Indiana,  for 
example,  is  handling  sows  shipped  from  as 
far  away  as  Florida. 

The  Outlook 

Methods  to  make  raising  disease-free  pigs 
easier  will  probably  be  tested,  once  the  first 
rush  is  over.  Today  most  operators  find 
experimentation  with  shortcuts  t(X)  risky. 

One  shortcut  has  been  tried  and  judged 
successful  by  Dr.  F.  Burton  Graves,  a  phy¬ 
sician  in  Joplin,  Missouri,  who  is  also  a 
swine  breeder  and  one  of  the  first  owners  of 
disease-free  pigs.  He  has  raised  hysterec¬ 
tomy  pigs  on  SPF  foster  sows  to  bypass  the 
need  for  incubators.  Dr.  Graves  said  that 
one  sow  can  handle  no  more  than  12  to  14 
pigs,  so  it  takes  three  or  four  sows  bred 
within  a  24-hour  jjeriod  to  have  enough 
dinner  plates  ready  for  their  own  pigs,  plus 
one  hysterectomy  litter. 

Adding  blood  lines  through  artificial  in¬ 
semination  is  a  possibility,  but  it’s  not  yet 
practical.  Added  to  the  lack  of  perfection 
of  the  technique,  is  the  drawback  that  bru¬ 
cellosis  from  a  non-SPF  boar  can  be  carried 
in  the  semen  to  a  disease-free  gilt. 

It  is  possible  that  the  disease-free  pro¬ 
gram  will  spread  from  hogs  to  other  cla.sses 
of  livestock.  Disease-free  lambs  are  now 
produced,  but  only  for  research  studies  at 
universities.  Dr.  Young  at  Nebraska  fore¬ 
sees  the  SPF  lambs  may  be  practical  some¬ 
day  for  the  farm  flocks  of  the  Midwest,  de¬ 
spite  high  cost  due  to  single  births.  On  the 


for  windrowing  hay 

and  a  multitude  of  other  crops  . .  . 


there’s  nothing  like  a  new  HESSTON  240 

Self-Propelled  Windr o wer-Coiiditioner 


For  windrowing,  there’s  one  machine  that  stands  out 
above  all  others  —  both  in  hay  and  a  wide  range  of  other 
crops  —  the  Hesston!  That’s  because  it  is  designed  to 
work  in  heavy,  tough  crops  —  and  does!  There  are  more 
Hesstons  in  the  nation’s  hay  fields  than  all  other 
makes  combined. 

Now  for  1961,  Hesston  increases  its  leadership  even 
more  with  the  new,  improved  Hesston  240  Windrower- 
Conditioner.  The  features  owners  have  asked  for  are 
incorporated  in  this  machine.  Trim  steering,  parallel  plat¬ 
form  linkage,  V-belt  drive,  radial  platform  flotation  as  well 
as  heavy-duty  reel  and  sickle  drives  give  it  “profit-ability” 
performance.  See  how  you  can  save  time,  field  travel, 
labor,  operating  and  equipment  costs  while  improving 
your  yields  and  quality  with  the  Hesston  240! 


Save  4  Hours  Haying  Time  Every  60  Minutes! 

Cut  Up  to  293  Miles  Field  Travel  in  100  Acres  of  Hay! 

You  can  do  it  in  comparison  to  tractor-mowers,  condi¬ 
tioners,  and  rakes.  The  Hesston  240  cuts,  conditions,  and 
windrows  in  one  operation.  Conditioner  is  easily  detached 
for  use  in  small  grains,  mint,  beans,  peas  and  other  crops! 


Write  for  Free  Booklet,  “8  Dimensions  to  Profits  Through  Windrowing' 


Manufacturing  Co..  Inc. 

495-B  King  Street.  Hesston.  Kansas 


Please  send  me  literature  and  name  of  my  distributor 

for  the  Hesston  240  Windrower _ Straw  Chopper _ 

I  also  want  your  booklet  "8  New  Dimensions  to  Profit 
Through  Windrowing.” 

I  am  a  Farmer _  Dealer _ Student _ 


THE  HESSTON  REVERSIBLE 
STRAW  CHOPPER  chops  and 
spreads  your  straw  without  slugging. 
Allows  straw  to  settle  through 
stubble  for  easier  plowing.  Available 
for  most  combines. 


ADDRESS 


STATE 

/ 

^  TOWN 

HS  17-960  / 
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ransje  he  doesn’t  see  rapid  acceptance  be¬ 
cause  it  is  hard  to  control  mingling.  Dr, 
Young  also  said  that  it  might  someday  be 
practical  to  produce  disease-free  dairy 
calves.  Here  again,  the  cost  due  to  single 
births  would  be  high.  “But  such  a  pro¬ 
gram,”  the  veterinarian  judged,  “is  the  big 
hope  for  large  concentrations  of  cattle,  like 
dairy  pools,  in  controlling  the  spread  of 
diseases.” 

The  future  of  the  disease-free  program  in 
hogs  is  hinged  to  the  success  with  prevent¬ 
ing  reinfection.  So  far  there’s  been  little 
trouble,  but,  critics  say,  so  far  there’s  also 
been  little  experience.  Those  ad\  ising  a  sec¬ 
ond  look  at  the  program  also  warn  that  the 
special  care  given  to  the  highly-valued  SPF 
pigs  may  have  much  to  do  with  their  good 
records.  However,  Dr.  Eaton  in  Indiana, 
who  v'ery  literally  has  his  fingers  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  program,  is  enthi^iastic  about  it. 

“We  could,”  he  said,  “repopulate  every 
hoglot  in  the  country'  using  the  disease-free 
pigs  that  have  already  been  produced.  To 
do  so,  however,  would  be  catastrophic.  We 
cannot  discard  that  many  good  bloodlines 
not  yet  in  the  program.  In  the  end  we 
should  operate  on  at  least  1 0  per  cent  of  the 
swine  population  to  preserxe  the  genes  we 
want  to  preserve  for  our  br  eeding  program. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  we  will  definitely  re- 
]K>pulate  the  country  in  the  next  ten  years.” 


BLOAT 

[Continued  from  page  55) 

Zealand  tests  with  liquid  paraffin  in  drink¬ 
ing  water  showed  no  ill  side  effects.) 

Drench,  again,  is  the  surest  method  of 
getting  oils  down.  For  double  protection, 
penicillin  and  oils  can  be  drenched  down 
together.  Use  about  j/a  lb.  of  oil  or  fat  per 
1,000  lb.  animal  per  day.  Never  feed  over 
/a  lb.,  especially  to  milk  cows.  Larger  doses 
cause  off-taste  milk. 

The  surest  method  of  preventing  legume 
bloat  is  sprinkling  the  dosage  of  oils  and  fats 
on  the  green  chop,  using  zero  grazing.  Soy¬ 
bean  oil,  corn  oil,  lard  oil,  peanut  oil,  and 
cottonseed  oil  are  acceptable.  Molten  fats 
such  as  tallow  are  often  cheaper.  Mixing 
oil  with  silage  also  has  had  success.  Other 
possible  carriers  are  the  grain  ration  or  oils 
in  the  drinking  water,  provided  cattle  drink 
enough.  In  hot,  dry  weather,  pour  a  54  in. 
to  54  in.  layer  of  oil  or  fat  on  the  water. 

Home  techniques  for  prevention  are 
plentiful,  but  hard  to  evaluate.  Feedlot  op¬ 
erators,  particularly,  think  lime  in  the 
drinking  water  guards  against  bloat. 

Management  techniques  are  the  best  and 
cheapest  protection.  Keep  a  snarp  waten  for 
bloated  flanks  when  turning  cattle  into  lush 
legume  pasture.  Don’t  be  fooled  if  animals 
not  previously  pastured  this  season  show  no 
bloat  signs  the  first  few  days.  Bloat  typically 
takes  effect  about  the  third  day. 

.\t  least  509^  grasses  in  the  legume  pas¬ 
ture  mix  holps  protect  stock.  So  does  alter¬ 


nating  grass  pasture  with  legumes.  Free- 
choice  grass  pasture  sometimes  is  passed  up 
because  legumes  are  tastier.  Good  Sudat 
pasture  may  provide  palatability,  especially 
if  well  clipped  and  fertilized.  Limiting  the 
water  to  the  grass  pasture  attracts  cattle  tc 
the  grass. 

Strip  grazing  helps  reduce  bloat.  Animals 
eat  the  entire  plant  under  this  system,  in¬ 
stead  of  grazing  off  the  leafy  tops  which 
bring  on  bloat.  Zero  grazing  also  reduces 
bloat  this  way.  It  also  permits  tightly  con¬ 
trolled  legume  feeding.  Feeding  legumes  as 
silage  only,  is  an  alternative  method. 

Hay  fed  in  the  pasture  season  helps  inhibit 
bloat.  Sudan  hay  is  best.  If  there  has 
been  trouble  with  bloat,  sow  extra  acres  of 
Sudan  grass  to  put  up  for  hay.  Studies  show 
animals  need  1 7  lbs.  of  Sudan  hay  per  day 
for  complete  protection.  Less  Sudan  hay 
cuts  bloat  some.  Oat  hay  is  a  good  second. 
Feed  hay  before  cattle  go  to  pastui*e,  or  free 
choice  in  the  field.  Free-choice'  feeding  of 
hay  reduces  consumption  of  legumes  by  54- 
But  total  roughage  consumption  goes  up, 
reducing  concentrate  requirements.  Califor¬ 
nia  stockmen  mow  alternate  rows  of  legume 
pasture,  and  windrow  them  to  dry  out.  Cat¬ 
tle  can  alternate  between  grass  and  hay. 
This  method  has  had  good  success  there. 

Corn  and  cobmeal  fed  in  the  pasture 
also  helps,  but  it  may  reduce  pasture  con¬ 
sumption.  Feeding  the  usual  concentrate 
ration  in  the  pasture  is  also  of  benefit.  Oils 
mixed  with  the  grain  increase  protection. 


SPRING  CONTINUES  THE  ROTAVATION  CYCLE 


JusI  one  pass  with  your  HOWARD  ROTAVATOR 
prepares  o  complete  seedbed  for  you  this  Spring 
if  you  began  the  rotovotion  cycle  lost  Foil.  In 
addition,  all  weed  growth  is  killed  —  on  impor- 
tont  feature  of  the  famous  “Rotovotor  Weed-Free 
Seedbed".  If  Foil  rotovotion  was  not  possible, 
only  two  passes  may  be  necessary  this  Spring 
to  give  you  a  seedbed  that  is  aerated,  weed-free 


and  ready  to  grow! 

In  Summer,  the  ROTAVATOR  is  used  to  turn  un¬ 
der  green  manure  crops;  to  mix  down  fertilizers 
and  weedicides;  for  scalping  weeds. 

Then,  Foil  and  the  rotovotion  cycle  begins  again. 
Crop  trash  is  rotovoted  with  soil  after  harvest, 
starting  the  humus  process  so  vital  to  soil 
fertility. 


Cut  out  validation  stamp  and  affix  to  your  Uttar- 
head,  or  a  piece  of  paper  with  your  name  and 
address.  State  make  and  model  of  your  tractor(s). 
We  will  rush  full  detoils  of  Rotovotion  as  it  opplies 
to  you  and  your  form.  Moil  it  todoyl 


ROTsiS 

TILIAGE 


Uprijjht  legumes,  crimson,  red  and  bur 
clover,  plus  alfalfa,  become  safer  to  pasture 
as  they  mature.  Try’  to  keep  from  pastur¬ 
ing  them  before  the  bloom  stage. 

To  av’oid  feedlot  bloat,  put  animals  on  a 
full  concentrate  diet  gradually  and  avoid 
all-legume  hay.  Gauge  feed  to  actual  body 
requirements.  Mix  chopped  hay  with  the 
grain  ration  to  avoid  selective  feeding. 

TREATMENT  TECHNIQUES:  Deter¬ 
gents  and  oils  are  the  best  medicines. 
Household  detergents  will  do.  Special  deter¬ 
gents,  like  Pluronic  L62,  hold  promise  for 
cure  as  well  as  prevention.  A  very  successful 
treatment  is  a  cup  of  vegetable  or  animal  oil 
or  fat  as  a  drench  to  break  up  the  foam  that 
blocks  belching.  Facing  the  animal  uphill, 
or  otherwise  raising  its  front,  helps  clear  the 
cardia  so  normal  belching  can  resume.  Re¬ 
covery  takes  20  to  30  minutes.  In  more  ad- 
\anced  cases,  consider  direct  injection  of 
oils  into  the  rumen.  When  many  animals 
must  be  treated,  injections  handle  them 
faster.  Pfizer  recommends  Citroflex  A-4, 
Usual  dosage  (cost  50^‘)  is  20  cc.  per  ani¬ 
mal  by  drench  or  hypodermic  needle. 

To  relieve  mild  bloat  cases,  home  reme¬ 
dies  also  abound.  Chomping  on  a  stick  tied 
crossways  in  the  mouth  is  one.  Another  is 
smearing  grease  on  a  rag  and  placing  it  in 
the  mouth  for  the  animal  to  chew  on. 

In  more  serious  cases,  many  veterinarians 
advise  using  a  stomach  tube  before  resort¬ 


ing  to  piercing  the  rumen.  A  wider,  spe¬ 
cially  made  hose  is  best,  but  for  emergencies, 
a  garden  hose  serves.  Cut  a  7  to  8  foot 
piece,  and  round  the  edges  so  they  won’t  cut. 
Curve  the  tube  upward  while  inserting  it  to 
avoid  hitting  the  windpipe  instead  of  the 
gullet.  When  reaching  the  rumen,  move  the 
tube  around  to  find  gas  pockets,  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  against  blockage.  Pour  oil  (about  ^ 
cup)  down  the  tube  for  further  relief. 

If  the  veterinarian  can’t  get  to  an  animal 
in  severe  distress,  resort  to  a  trocar.  The  in¬ 
strument  is  a  sharp  rod  used  to  pierce  the 
rumen  wall.  A  section  of  pipe,  called  a  can¬ 
nula,  goes  with  it  to  keep  the  54-inch  pas¬ 
sage  open.  Drive  the  trocar  in  at  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  swollen  left  flank,  be¬ 
tween  the  last  rib  and  the  point  of  the  hip. 
Stay  as  near  as  possible  to  the  loin,  angling 
the  puncture  downward  and  slightly  for¬ 
ward.  Block  the  cannula  end  partly  with 
your  thumb,  as  sudden  release  of  rumen 
pressure  may  kill  the  animal.  If  the  can¬ 
nula  is  blocked  with  rumen  solids  stir  the 
trocar  inside  it.  If  there  is  no  trocar  or  steri¬ 
lized  knife  handy,  a  pocket  knife  may  save 
the  animal.  Call  the  veterinarian  as  soon  as 
possible  to  check  on  emergency  cuts. 

Penknife  operations,  properly  followed 
up,  have  saved  many  an  animal.  But  with 
bloat,  as  with  bee  stings,  prevention  is  pref¬ 
erable  to  cure. 


LOOK  AT  THIS  RECORD 


TOP  YIELDERS 


FOR  25  STRAIGHT 
YEARS 

•  Dry  Landgrown 
Above  the  47th 
Parallel  North 


POTATOES 


STATE  SEED  DEPARTMENT 

College  Station 


Fargo,  North  Dakota 


YOUR  IDU  lAND  CAN  PAY  YOU  A  HAHDSOMl  PROFIT! 

Plant  Christmas  trees  and  timber  crops  from  Musser  stock.  It  Pays  to  get 
healthy  trees  from  selected  seed.  There  is  as  much  difference  in  seed  as  in 
common  and  purebred  livestock.  Musser  Trees  Grow  and  Thrive  because  of 
Good  Heredity,  Careful  Selection  of  Seed  and  Scientific  Culture.  Don’t  waste 
time  and  money  on  inferior  stock. 

SEEDLINGS  and  TRANSPLANTS  at  LOW.  QUANTITY  PRICE— such  as: 
SCOTCH  PINE  Per  100  Per  1000  NORWAY  SPRUCE  Per  100  Per  1000 


Special  Strain — very  best  for  Christinas  trees. 
From  seed  collected  from  selected  parent  trees. 
Healthy,  sturdy,  straight  stemmed,  rich  color. 

2-yr.,  S.,  3  to  6  ins.  $4.00  $20.00 

2- yr.,  S.,  5  to  10  ins.  6.00  30.00 

3- yr.,  S.,  10  to  20  ins.  9.00  45.00 


Fast  Growing — grown  from  selected  seed. 

2- yr.,  S.,  5  to  10  ins.  .  $7.00  $35.00 

3- yr., T., 5  to  10  ins..  .  15.00 

BLUE  SPRUCE— Excellent  Stock 

3-yr.,  S.,  3  to  6  ins.  5.00 
3-yr.,  S.,  6  to  12  ins..  .  .11.00 


75.00 

25.00 

55.00 


All  S-yr.  and  4-yr,  Seedlings  are  root  pruned  before  previous  growing  season. 

with  wholesale  planting  list.  A  wide  choice  of 
Evergreens,  Hardwoods,  Ornamentals,  Shade 
Trees,  Shrubs.  Also  valuable  specials. 


free 


MUSSER  FORESTS 


Bex  6-B 


INDIANA,  PA. 


SHEPARD  PLUGS  PROFIT  LEAKS 

{Continued  from  page  102) 

seven  death  losses  out  of  3580  head  of  cattle 
fed  in  1959.  Shepard  credits  this  record 
largely  to  preventive  techniques.  “Doctoring 
cattle  in  the  feedlot  is  poor  business,”  he  ar¬ 
gues.  “You’ve  got  to  av'oid  the  need  for  it.” 

Seventy  milligrams  per  head  daily  of  au- 
reomycin  or  terramycin  in  the  feed  is  one  of 
his  ideas  of  preventive  medicine. 

Since  he  specializes  in  yearling  cattle  and 
they  do  not  have  far  to  tra\  el  to  reach  his 
lots,  shipping  fever  causes  him  but  little 
trouble.  He  feels  he  has  whipped  founder  by 
seeing  to  it  that  the  cattle  never  run  out  of 
feed.  This  malady,  in  his  opinion,  is  caused 
by  the  animals  eating  too  much  at  one  time. 

Shepard  finds  bloat  is  a  problem  only 
when  he  is  feeding  barley  and  he  has  good 
results  in  controlling  the  trouble  by  adding 
20  to  25  pounds  of  vegetable  oil  ( cottonseed 
or  soybean  oil)  per  ton  of  feed  plus  the  use 
of  a  chemo-biotic  such  as  Dynafac. 

The  most  serious  disease  plaguing  Shep¬ 
ard  and  other  Southwestern  feeders  these 
days  is  urinary  calculi.  A  kind  of  grit  is  pre¬ 
cipitated  in  the  urethra  of  the  steer  making 
the  discharge  of  urine  e.xtremely  painful 
and  eventually  impiossible.  It  seems  to  reach 
its  worst  proportions  in  cold,  damp  weather. 
Shepard’s  advice  is  to  watch  for  the  symp¬ 
toms — tail  ringing,  stretching,  lying  down 
spasmodically — and  ship  the  afflicted  ani- 


Dr.Afay/o/^ 

MEP/CATEV 

TeatVihfors 


Lir|ipk|.(42)$l.00 
Trill  pkf.  (IS) 


KEEP  ’EM 
MILKING 
WITH  THIS 

2 -WAY 
ACTION 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators 
promote  natural  milk¬ 
ing  and  normal  heal 
ing  because  they  ACT 
TWO  WAYS: 

1.  ACT  MECHANICAUY 

. . .  keep  end  of  teat 
open  in  natural  shape 
to  maintain  free  milk 
flow.  Stay  in  large  or 
small  teats. 

2.  ACT  MEOKAUY 

.  .  .  Sulfathiazole  in 
each  Dilator  is  re¬ 
leased  in  the  teat  for 
prolonged  antiseptic 
action  directly  at  site 
of  trouble. 

EASY  TO  USE . . .  just  keep 
a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator  in 
teat  between  milkings 
until  teat  milks  free  by 
hand.  At  drug  and  farrrt 
stores  or  postpaid: 

H.  W.  NAYIOR  CO.  MORRIS  1 .  N.T. 
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for  close,  clean' 
cut  pruning 


smooth  cut  that  heals  it¬ 
self,  does  not  damage 
bark  or  nearby  I  imbs.  Cuts 
with  bottom  edge  only. 
Can  cut  with  front  part  of 
blade.  It’s  Safe! 


for  chalk-line 
carpentry 

Power  blade  leaves 
smooth  mill-edge,  only 
3/16"  kerf.  Operates  in 
any  position.  No  whip¬ 
ping,  kicking,  grabbing 
chain.  It's  Safe! 


for  fast  fire¬ 
wood  cutting 

Power  blade  does  the 
whole  job:  fells  tree, 
limbs,  bucks  without  pull¬ 
ing  work  to  you.  Saws  logs 
right  on  ground.  It's  Safe! 


There’s  no  other  gasoline  powered  saw  like  it!  Direct  power, 
no  gears.  Trouble-free,  easy  maintenance  (sharpen  blade 
yourself).  COMPACT  (16"  blade)  or  HEAVY  DUTY  (20"  blade). 

10,000 

cutting  strokes 
per  minute 


I  wa  complete 

F.O.B.  Sheboygan, 
Wis 


I  THOMAS  INDUSTRIES  INC 

WRIGHT  SAW  DIVISION.  DEPT.  FQS 

207  East  Broadway,  Louisville  2,  Kentucky 

□  Send  me  new  free  booklet  on  power  farm  saws. 

□  Send  me  the  name  of  my  nearest  Wright  dealer. 


RIEHX 


Name 


Address 


POWER  BLADE 


City 


Zone _ State. 


FARM  SAWS 


mal  to  slaughter  iminediately.  A  heavy  in¬ 
take  of  water  seems  to  be  a  preventive,  so 
he  feeds  plenty  of  salt  in  the  ration  and 
makes  sure  that  the  cattle  have  access  to 
warm  water  during  cold  snaps. 

For  the  past  four  years  Shepard  has  been 
selling  all  his  cattle  direct.  This,  he  claims, 
is  another  big  leak  stopper.  “When  they  get 
your  cattle  away  from  home,  they’ve  got 
you,”  he  says.  So  his  are  sold  f.o.b.  the 
feedlot  with  a  four  percent  shrink.  They  are 
left  on  normal  feed  and  water  until  the 
minute  they  walk  across  the  scales. 

But  Shepard’s  selling  method  is  no  hit- 
or-miss  business  of  calling  a  buyer  to  come 
out  and  make  an  offer.  His  theory  is  that 
the  real  demand  which  makes  the  price  for 
cattle  is  the  demand  for  dressed  meat.  So, 
by  means  of  newspaper  and  radio,  he  stays 
in  touch  with  the  dressed  beef  market  in 
Denver  and  Omaha.  He  estimates  what  his 
cattle  will  yield,  and  on  the  basis  of  that 
estimate  and  the  price  of  the  dressed  carcass 
arrives  at  the  value  of  his  cattle. 

For  example,  some  weeks  ago  he  sold  a 
load  of  128  choice  Brangus  steers  for  $24 
f.o.b.  his  pens.  This  was  on  an  estimate  of  a 
63  percent  yield  on  a  $38.50  dressed  market. 
At  that  rate  the  cattle  should  have  been 
worth  $24.25  in  Dallas. 

Unless  a  man  is  accurate  in  estimating 
his  yields  this  kind  of  trading  can  cost  him 
money.  A  one  percent  mistake  on  1 28 
steers  of  this  kind  adds  up  to  $640.  To  keep 
on  his  toes  Shepard  sells  half  his  cattle  on  a 
grade  and  yield  basis.  “This,”  he  says,  “is 
the  only  way  to  get  a  tnie  picture  of  what 
your  cattle  are  doing.  On  top  of  that  they 
are  only  worth  what  they  will  grade  and 
yield  on  a  dressed  meat  basis.”  He  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  in  the  future  all  cattle  will  be 
sold  on  a  grade  and  yield  basis. 

Shepard’s  Choice  cattle  consistently  yield 
63  percent.  His  Good  cattle  yield  between 
59  and  61  percent;  and  his  Standard  run 
between  58  and  59  percent. 

To  help  show  his  cattle  advantageously 
to  visiting  buyers  he  has  built  up  his  feed 
alleys  so  that  a  person  in  a  car  looks  down 
slightly  on  the  cattle.  He  also  has  each  pen 
numbered  prominently  so  if  a  buyer  looks 
at  the  cattle  in  Shepard’s  absence  it  is  easy 
to  identify  those  in  which  he  is  interested 
when  he  phones  later. 

Shepard  is  optimistic  about  the  future  of 
operations  of  his  size.  “The  big  commercial 
lots  of  25,000  to  30,000  head  of  cattle  have 
too  many  leaks,”  he  says.  “They’re  happy  if 
they  make  $11  to  $12  a  head.  We’re  shoot¬ 
ing  for  $25  a  head  here. 

“Feeding  is  a  flexible  business.  The  only 
time  I  ever  lost  money  with  cattle  was  when 
I  was  running  a  cow-calf  herd.  With'feeders 
you  can  get  out  in  a  hurry,  or  at  least  cut 
back  to  more  manageable  size  quickly  if 
things  start  to  look  bad.  With  support  prices 
you  know  exactly  what  your  feed  costs  are 
going  to  be.  Your  only  unknown  is  the  price 
of  the  cattle.  If  you  stay  with  it  you  can 
figure  that  out  often  enough  to  make  the 
business  pay  off.” 
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HAMMER  DOWN  FENCING  COSTS! 


You  can  SAVE 
hundreds  of  dollars 
in  labor  costs 
alone! 


FENCE  with 
push-button 
ease  with 


DANUSER 


4rtv«fi.  ONC  MAN  OMIA* 
TION 

■  200  lb.  4%- 

liv*r«  3S  bl«wt  p*r  mifiwf* 

B  Oriv««  »•••!  •f  w*«d 
—A*  spliftmg  AT  “(iiMKrAAm* 
•A*” 

■  Al««  IrAtlAf  AiAd«l  with  3 


fl.p.  AAfiAA  ovAitobI* 

■  OAfAiltd  infArAIAliAA  AA 
fA^WAtt,  AltA  frAA  bAAhlAt 
*'OwidA  Iat  ftAtfAr  FAACiAp'*. 


DANUSER 


COMPANY 


512  East  3rd  Street,  Fulton,  Missouri 


Knives  plus  cone-shape  burrs  make  the  big 
difference!  New  Bowsher  Burr  Mill  grinds 
shucky  ear  or  shelled  corn — up  to  300  bu. 
per  hour.  Easy  handwheel  adjustment  from 
fine  to  coarse  without  changing  burrs.  Port¬ 
able  feeder  drag  runs  off  PTO  mill.  Mag¬ 
netic  hopper.  New  Lateral  Auger  optional. 
Granular  dust-free  grind  avoids  protein  fever 
loss  due  to  hammermill  dust.  Shearing  ac¬ 
tion  of  hardened  tool  steel  knives  cuts  shucky 
ear  corn  for  fast  clean  grind.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  card  today  to  the  N.  P. 
BOWSHER  CO.,  915-V  Webster  St.,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

epee  illustrated  literature 

■  AND  COMPLETE  PRICES 
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I  10-Year  Guarantee  •  3000  lbs.  ! 


LIVESTOCK  SCALE 

LOWEST  COST 
APPROVED  SCALE 

$198 

COMPlETf 

Handles  all  farm  weighing  needs 
with  1/10  of  1%  accuracy 

Easy  to  assemble  .  .  .  SURE-WEIGH 
scales  fit  any  existing  stock  handling  set¬ 
up.  Quickly  pay  for  themselves.  Fully 
mobile  and  semi-permanent  models. 


New  hoppers  fit  scales 
for  accurately 
weighiag  ingredients 
in  automatic 
feed  preductien 


Floor  model  with  un¬ 
loading  auger.  Grav¬ 
ity  flow  model,  also. 


FERGUSON-HANKS  CORP. 

3140  W.  Lawrence,  Dept.  10-1,  Chicago  35,  III. 


Name. 


Address 


I  Town. 


Send  for  FREE  plans. 
Idea  Book,  Parts  List 


MULTI-EARED  CORN 

{Continued  from  page  72) 

am  sure.  Multi-ear  corn  may  well  be  the 
biggest  news  since  hybrids  came  along.  It 
is  short.  It  matures  earlier.  It  combines 
nicely.  We  recommend  planting  at  16,000 
kernels  per  acre,  which  is  a  medium  popu¬ 
lation  today.  Now  here’s  the  beauty  of  multi¬ 
ear:  the  plant  gauges  its  own  chances.  In 
a  poor  season,  tillering,  or  stooling  as  some 
call  it,  will  be  limited.  In  a  good  season, 
with  say,  4  tillers  per  plant,  a  16,000  rate 
jumps  to  64,000  stalks.  Then  if  the  new 
narrow  row  system  is  used,  the  plant  popu¬ 
lation  is  ’way  up  there.  There’s  no  need  to 
worry  about  exhausting  the  plant  food  with 
high  populations.  Multi-ear  corn  sets  few 
or  many  ears  as  the  fertility  permits.  The 
ears  themselves  reach  a  maximum  size  un¬ 
der  the  fertility  available,  a  sort  of  built-in 
quota  system.  So  a  farmer  will  not  have  to 
guess  what  kind  of  season  lies  ahead.  He 
can  fertilize  heavily  without  wastefulness 
and  use  one  seeding  rate  in  any  Held,  any 
year.” 

What  Is  Teosinte? 

Teosinte  is  a  large,  gra-ss-like  annual,  native 
to  Central  America.  Now  and  then  it  is 
grown  there  as  green  fodder  for  cattle. 
Mostly  it  grows  wild,  in  fence  rows  or  on 
hillsides.  Some  5,000  years  ago,  our  own 
corn  came  from  the  same  area.  Com  seed 
was  passed  northward  by  the  Indians  from 
tribe  to  tribe.  When  the  Puritans  landed  the 
Indians  already  had  flint  com,  flour  com, 
sweet  corn  and  popcorn.  Before  Columbus 
sailed  for  America,  these  old  Indian  corns 
were  single-eared  plants.  Ages  earlier,  they 
were  podded.  Each  seed  had  its  own  little 
husk,  with  the  whole  pod  resembling  a  small 
pineapple  in  shape.  The  Indians  before  us 
had  reduced  the  kernel  husks  to  “beeswing” 
and  we  have  suppressed  podding  and  other 
characteristics  through  a  long  period  of 
selection  and  crossing. 

Teosinte,  however,  has  changed  very  little 
through  the  centuries.  It  grows  in  clumps. 
5  to  10  feet  high,  with  many  stems  at  the 
base  like  a  giant  orchard  grass.  It  does  not 
have  cobs.  Seed  is  borne  all  ov'er  the  plant, 
strung  together  from  a  small  stem  like  up¬ 
right  link  sausages.  Plant  food  passes 
through  the  lower  seeds  to  reach  those  at¬ 
tached  above.  In  our  climate  of  long  sum¬ 
mer  days,  light  must  be  restricted  by  cover¬ 
ing,  or  seed  will  not  set. 

The  first  cross,  half  teosinte,  half  normal 
com,  is  a  low,  thick-growing,  cobbed  plant 
of  tiny  ears,  irregular  in  shape,  size,  and 
quantity,  and  in  ear  position  on  the  stalks. 
With  succeeding  back-crosses  to  corn, 
greater  control  of  stalk  height,  of  tillering 
and  of  ear  size  is  evident.  The  resultant  seed 
looks  just  like  normal  corn  kernels.  Dr. 
Mumm  has  produced  two  types  of  teosinte 
crosses.  The  first,  intended  as  a  combine 
corn,  has  semi-dwarf  characteristics.  The 
second,  a  silage  corn,  has  extra  leaflness. 
Both  are  multi-eared  and  both  tiller.  They 
carry  about  10  percent  teosinte  breeding. 

The  two  new  corns  are  fairly  alike  except 
for  height.  The  combine  variety  grows 
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about  5  or  6  feet  tall.  The  leafier  silage  com 
grows  to  normal  size.  Both  mature  10  days 
earlier  than  full-season  hybrids.  Both  have 
sturdy,  thick-skinned  stalks  that  stand  well. 
From  two  to  six  or  more  stalks  grow  from 
one  seed.  From  one  to  three  or  four,  and  fre¬ 
quently  six  or  eight,  ears  occur  up  and  down 
each  stalk,  at  any  joint.  Farmers  who  are 
accustomed  to  county  fair  prize  ears  will  be 
disappointed  with  the  appearance  of  the 
new  hybrids.  Average  rows  look  like  spots 
in  the  field  where  the  planter  boot  suddenly 
spewed  clogged  seeds  in  a  long,  thick  stretch 
of  short,  spindly  nubbin  growth.  Ears  aver¬ 
age  4  to  6  inches  in  length,  with  cobs  finger- 
thick.  But  the  small  ears,  often  ill-formed 
and  with  many  immature  tips,  add  up  to 
sizable  yields.  Here  are  the  results  from 
seven  scattered  locations  in  west  central, 
central  and  east  central  Iowa,  northern, 
west  central,  east  central  and  southern  Illi¬ 
nois.  The  plantings  were  made  with  hand 
planters,  three  seeds  40  inches  apart  in  40- 
inch  rows,  approximately  12,000  seeds  to 
the  acre.  Farmers  in  this  area  are  more 
likely  to  plant  16,000  seeds  to  the  acre,  but 
there  was  not  enough  multi-ear  seed  to 
make  this  possible. 

The  best  multi-ear  hybrid  averaged  95.5 
bushels  for  the  seven  tests.  The  yields  at  the 
various  locations  were  104.7,  104.9,  103.3, 

95.2,  88.7,  94.2  and  77.6  bushels  an  acre. 

The  second  best  hybrid  averaged  83.7 

bushels  for  the  seven  tests.  The  vields  were 

102.2,  97.6,  82.7,  80.8,  81.0,  76.4  and  65.3 
bushels  an  acre. 

By  comparison,  eleven  semi-dwarf  single 
ear  hybrids  included  in  this  test  averaged 
95.6  bushels.  Both  types  of  hybrids  have 
been  developed  for  closer  spacing  and 
heavier  planting  rates,  so  these  yields  do  not 
reflect  too  closely  the  actual  yielding  ability 
of  these  hybrids. 

In  a  separate  test  of  four  other  multi-ear 
hybrids  at  Milford,  planted  June  2  at  1 2,000 
plants  to  the  acre,  the  yields  were  107.4, 
97.8,  89.5  and  87.4  bushels  an  acre. 

A  preliminary  test  of  some  multi-ear 
hybrids  now  in  production  for  silage  pur¬ 
poses  gave  yields  of  102.0,  92.9  and  86.6 
bushels  at  the  1 2,000  planting  rate. 

Dr.  Mumm  said,  “In  a  year  like  we  have 
had  in  1960,  with  a  slower  rate  of  growth 
and  delayed  maturity,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  multi-ear  corns  were  from 
3  to  5  percent  dryer  than  single  ear  varieties 
planted  in  the  field  at  the  same  date.” 

There  were  no  harvest  tests  made  for 
yield  of  silage  in  1960. 

A  number  of  these  plantings  were  late. 
In  a  normal  season,  better  yields  are  ex¬ 
pected.  Growers  have  found  a  number  of 
advantages.  The  small  ears  dry  faster  on  the 
stalk  because  of  the  small  cobs.  Lodging  is 
reduced  by  the  better  distribution  of  weight 
in  the  ears  up  and  down  the  stalks.  In  un¬ 
favorable  weather,  which  at  pollen  time 
often  causes  barren  stalks  in  normal  corn, 
fewer  ears  develop  in  the  multi-ear  com. 
The  teosinte  factor  also  seems  to  help  re¬ 
sistance  to  drouth,  heat  and  blight. 

The  ability  of  the  plant  to  adjust  to  con- 
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ditions  has  captured  imaginations.  At  the 
early  stages,  good  growing  conditions  pro¬ 
mote  extensive  tillering,  as  Dr.  Mumm 
points  out.  Faced  with  drvmess  or  lack  of 
available  nutrients,  the  plant  puts  out  only 
one  or  two  stalks  per  seed.  As  the  season  pro¬ 
gresses,  available  nutrients  and  moisture  are 
used  to  the  fullest;  single  or  double-stalked 
plants  develop  many  ears;  multi-stalked 
plants  develop  only  a  few  ears  per  stalk  if 
nutrients  are  limited,  more  if  nutrients  are 
plentiful.  The  ears  cease  to  grow  in  size  as 
nutrients  are  used  up.  Final  ear  size  de¬ 
pends  on  season  vs.  ear-population.  “Multi¬ 
ear  com,”  said  Dr.  Mumm,”  is  as  flexible 
as  a  crop  can  be.” 

Last  fall  six  large  equipment  manufac¬ 
turers  tried  out  their  harv'esting  machinery 
in  Crow’s  multi-ear  fields.  Four  makes  of 
harvesters  were  used,  all  with  satisfactory 
results.  The  short  plant  with  sparse  top- 
growth  fed  through  the  combines  with  little 
or  no  clogging,  and  shelling  was  not  diffi¬ 
cult.  Shelling  losses,  compared  to  normal 
corn,  were  slightly  higher  with  picker- 
shellers,but  there  was  no  waste  when  corn 
combines  were  used.  On  analysis,  the  multi¬ 
ear  corn  has  shown  considerably  higher 
tests  for  cnide  protein  than  normal  corn 
(14  percent  for  multi-ear,  10  percent  for 
regular  corn),  but  the  quality  of  the  pro¬ 
tein  has  not  yet  been  established.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  produce  high  protein  in  any 
corn,  but  often  such  high  protein  can  be 
utilized  only  by  ruminants  like  cattle,  not 
by  hogs  or  chickens.  Much  more  research  is 
needed  before  drawing  conclusions. 

Only  a  Beginning 

Last  year  about  100  acres  of  seed  were  pro¬ 
duced.  To  give  widely-spread  tests,  under 
varying  conditions,  the  seed  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted  in  bags  of  64,000  kernels.  Each  bag 
will  plant  4  acres  at  the  16,000  rate.  About 
7,500  bags  should  be  available  for  sale  this 
spring  to  enable  fanners  to  try-  multi-ear 
hybrids  on  about  30,000  total  acres  for  both 
the  combine  and  silage  types. 

“If  yields  can  be  maintained,  farmers  are 
going  to  be  mighty  happy  at  harvest  time,” 
Dr.  Mumm  believes.  “The  earliness  of  the 
new  hybrids  will  enable  fanners  to  get  the 
harvest  completed  before  bad  weather. 
They  will  find  corn  combining  a  whole  lot 
easier  and  better  than  com  picking.  Multi¬ 
ear  silage  corn  will  be  a  surprise  to  many 
cattlemen.  It  has  yielded  up  to  40  tons  per 
acre,  (about  20  tons  is  average  for  the 
strain)  with  grain  more  plentiful  than  most 
silage.  But  what  is  going  to  appeal  to  all 
farmers  is  the  way  the  new  corn  can  adjust 
to  any  soil  and  season.  So-called  luxury  feed¬ 
ing,  where  the  normal  com  plant  doesn’t  use 
the  excessive  plant  food  it  can  take  in, 
doesn’t  happen  with  multi-ear  com.  Any 
plant  food  taken  up  finds  plenty  of  ears  to 
use  it. 

“We  are  standing  on  the  horizon.  Multi¬ 
ear  hybrids  may  be  the  key  to  brand-new 
records  in  corn  production.” 
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"but,  mother, 
he  has  no 

niothes  on!" 


Few  progressive  farmers  today  would  plant 
legumes  without  inoculating  —  they  know 
the  extra  yield,  quality  and  soil-building 
benefits  they  get  from  hard-working  nitro¬ 
gen-fixing  bacteria  return  their  investment 
many  fold. 

However,  ticliutlly  getting  these  extra  ben¬ 
efits  from  legumes  by  inoculation  takes 
more  than  applying  just  any  nodule  bac¬ 
teria  in  just  tmy  way!  In  the  pressure  to 
sell  inoculants  and  seed,  all  sorts  of  claims 
are  being  made  for  inferior  products  and 
application  processes. 

We  are  reminded  of  Andersen’s  fable  The 
Emperor's  New  Clothes  . . .  how  a  couple 
of  itinerant  tailors  sold  the  emperor  a  suit 
of  cloth  so  fine  only  the  "pure  in  heart” 
could  see  it.  Of  course,  there  was  no  suit 
at  all!  But,  being  afraid  to  admit  not  see¬ 
ing  the  suit,  the  emperor  wore  it . . .  his 
court  praised  it . . .  and  the  populace  raved 
about  it.  All  went  well  until  the  day  of 
the  big  parade,  led,  as  usual,  by  the  em¬ 
peror  in  all  his  "finery.”  It  was  then  that 
the  horrible  truth  came  to  light  as  the  in¬ 
nocent  child  piped  up,  "But,  Mother,  he 
htis  no  clothes  on!” 

There  is  a  parallel  to  this  story  in  legume 
inoculants  . . .  you  cannot  see  inoculant  bac¬ 
teria  . .  .  you  can  only  wait  to  see  the  re¬ 
sults  in  the  field.  Then,  if  they  FAIL,  it’s 
too  late  to  do  anything  about  it.  All  you 
can  rely  on  in  advance,  then,  is  the  reputa¬ 
tion  and  integrity  of  the  inoculant  producer. 

That’s  why  we  remind  you  here  that  The 
Nitragin  Company  originated  commercial 
legume  inoculants.  \i'e  are  the  oldest  and 


largest  manufacturer  in  the  field.  Inocu¬ 
lants  are  not  a  side  line  —  they  are  our 
bread  and  butter: 

For  over  60  )  ears  we’ve  worked  to  develop 
better  and  easier  ways  of  inoculating  le¬ 
gumes  —  preinoculation,  custom  inocula¬ 
tion  and  easier  on-farm  methods  . .  .  BUT, 
our  primary  concern  has  always  been  to 
make  more  and  more  certain  that  nodule 
bacteria  do  the  job  they’re  intended  to  do 
IN  THE  FARMER’S  FIELD. 

FIELD  TESTS  A  MUST! 

To  be  sure  of  performance  in  your  fields 

—  we  insist  that  new  inoculant  develop¬ 
ments  be  proved  in  onr  fields.  We  have 
found  out  that  new  inoculant  ideas  that 
work  in  the  lab  or  greenhouse  don’t  nec¬ 
essarily  work  in  the  field.  So,  we  refuse 
to  stop  short  in  our  research  —  we  go  be¬ 
yond  laboratory  and  greenhouse  tests  to 
thorough  and  complete  field  tests. 

YOUR  BENEFITS  FROM  OUR  RESEARCH 

As  a  result  of  this  extensive  research  pro¬ 
gram,  NITRAGIN  offers  sound  and 
PRO] 'ED  answers  for  convenient  on-the- 
farm  application  —  for  custom  inoculation 

—  for  preinoculated  seed  . . .  only  NITRA¬ 
GIN  GUARANTEES  the  live  bacteria 
content  of  every  package  . . ,  only  NITRA¬ 
GIN  uses  an  extremely  fine  and  costly  peat 


carrier  to  keep  bacteria  alive  and  insure 
better  seed  coverage  . . .  only  NITRAGIN 
offers  a  preinoculation  process  that  seals 
the  live  bacteria  to  the  seed,  nourishes  them 
to  keep  them  alive  . , .  only  NITRAGIN 
offers  Nitra-Coat  to  stick  inoculant  to  seed 
and  prolong  bacterial  life  for  successful 
custom  or  on-farm  inoculation  well  ahead 
of  planting. 

FINALLY  .  .  .  Remember,  the  parallel  be¬ 
tween  the  fable  of  the  emperor’s  new 
clothes  and  legume  inoculation  . . .  rely  on 
the  ONLY  inoculant  backed  by  a  60-year- 
old  reputation  for  quality  and  a  complete 
and  thorough  research  program,  including 
field-testing. 


Shown  above  is  a  portion  of  the  soybean  section 
of  Nitrogin's  test  plots.  Recording  data  ore  Rich¬ 
ard  Curley,  company  agronomist,  and  Dr.  J.  C. 
Burton,  Nitrogin's  Director  of  Research,  widely 
recognized  authority  on  inoculant  bacteria. 
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COWS  GO  TO  COLLEGE 

{Continued  from  pa<ie  87) 

18  months  at  4  percent  interest.  If  he  elects 
to  do  so,  he  may  pay  it  off  moie  rapidly. 

Jim  Knight,  a  freshman  who  comes  from 
a  dair)-  fann  near  Salt  Lake  City,  is  one  of 
the  students  who  has  bought  two  cows  on 
this  financing  plan.  “I  had  hoped  I  wouldn’t 
have  to  use  school  financing,”  he  said.  “A 
year  ago  I  bought  60  ewes  hoping  to  make 
enough  to  buy  two  cows  to  bring  to  college. 
Instead  of  a  fast  turnover  and  a  profit,  dogs 
got  into  my  flock  and  killed  a  dozen  of  the 
ewes,  and  then  the  price  dropped.  The  ani¬ 
mals  I  paid  $10  apiece  for  I  sold  for  $3. 
After  I  had  sold  the  lambs  and  the  wool  I 
took  my  check  to  the  bank  where  I  had 
financed  the  deal  and  they  gave  me  back 
one  (jenny,  so  you  see  I  didn’t  actually  lose 
money,  but  it’s  hardly  what  you’d  call  a 
high  labor  return. 

“With  the  University’s  help  I  have  bought 
two  excellent  (jurebred  Holstein  cows,  a 
five-year-old  and  a  six-year-old.  which  cost 
me  $400  and  $500  apiece.  The  fiist  one  to 
freshen,  Heidi,  drop|)ed  a  good-looking 
heifer  calf.  The  other  had  twin  bulls  last 
year  so  I’m  hoping  she’ll  give  me  twin  heif¬ 
ers  this  time.  I’ll  have  to  skimj)  this  vear  to 
pay  for  the  cows  and  get  through  school. 
Next  year  they’ll  pay  me  back,  and  I’ll  buy 
two  more  cows  financed  through  the  school 
in  the  same  way.  \Vith  these  cows  and  the 
calves  they  dro[).  I’ll  have  a  nice  start  for  a 
fine  purebred  heid  when  I  giaduate.” 

If  Jiin  Knight  wants  a  lesson  in  skim(jing 
he  can  study  the  living  setu|)  of  two  of  the 
other  boys  on  the  (Jroject,  Gary  and  Mickey 
Hischoff,  who  come  fiom  the  Big  Horn 
Basin  in  Wyoming.  The  Bischoff  boys,  with 
four  other  students  from  the  Big  Horn  area, 
rent  a  cottage  from  the  University  and  do 
their  own  cooking.  All  but  Mickey  are  re- 
tui'ned  missionaries  which  means,  among 
other  things,  that  they  have  leained  to  get 
along  on  as  little  money  as  (jossible. 

Before  school  started  the  boys  had  shot 
five  elk  and  four  deer  which  thev  shared 


harvester  is  a  honey  to  handle  .  .  .  and 
tops  for  capacity.  More  than  60  tons 
per  hour  in  corn.  It’s  ideal  for  opening 
fields.  Big  drive  wheels  are  up  front, 
carrying  the  weight  ...  so  you  walk 
right  over  wet,  soggy  ground.  Independ¬ 
ent  brakes  on  both  drive  wheels  plus 
rear  wheel  power-steering  let  you  cut 
clean  square  corners  .  .  .  leave  none  of 
the  crop  behind. 

Hydraulic  controls  take  the  chore  out 
of  driving.  You’re  comfortably  seated 


with  a  “king  of  the  hill”  view  of  har¬ 
vesting  operations.  Time-proven  2-row 
corn,  7-ft  mower  bar  and  6-ft  windrow 
pickup  units  attach  in  minutes.  And 
Fox’s  famous  rugged  construction  will 
give  you  season  after  season  of  trouble- 
free  forage  harvesting. 

You’ll  find  you’ll  get  more  out  of  the 
Fox  SP-F  . . .  because  more  is  built  into  it. 
For  all  the  details  see  your  Fox  dealer 
or  clip  and  mail  coupon  below  today. 


Most  copied  forage  harvester  in  the  field  today 


FOX  RIVER  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

Dept.  53-21,  Box  469  •  Appleton,  Wisconsin 


Send  me  your  free  booklet  "23  Reasons  Why  Fox  is 
the  Best  Buy"  and  more  information  on  □  Fox  SP-F 
Or  Fox  pull-type  harvesters:  □  low-priced  Super-6 
□  heavy-duty  Custom-7 


Name - - - 

.  -Town - 

State _ I  farm _ acres  □  I  am  a  student 


with  their  families  in  Wyoming.  Xi  Thanks¬ 
giving  they  w'ent  home  and  came  back  with 
ducks,  pheasants  and  rabbits  which  they 
had  killed  during  the  holidays.  Their  canned 
goods  they  bought  wholesale  from  the  Big 
Wig  Canning  Co.,  which  buys  the  sweet 
corn  the  boys  produce  on  their  father’s 
fann.  Mickey  works  at  the  University  poul¬ 
try  fann  in  addition  to  his  dairy  project, 


f/S/DS  ''P/G  ROOTING 
FEED  WASTE 


"KUMFORT  KUP" 

NURSERY  FEEDER 

Non -Clogging  •  Easy-To-Clean 

New  principle  of  design  converts 
more  feed  to  marketable  weight. 

Rate  of  flow  adjusts  quickly — no 
tools  needed.  Provides  ultimate  in 
sanitary  feeding  for  pigs  up  to  100 
lbs.  Pigs  wi|ie  8  jaw-shaped  "Kuni- 
fort  Kups"  clean  as  they  eat  .  .  . 

I  cannot  root  feed  onto  floor.  Hopper 

\  rotates  gently  to  prevent  clogging.  W 

I  Shipping  wt.  42  lbs. 

I  See  Your  Dealer  or  Write 

I  FAIRFIELD  ENG'G  &  MFG.  CO. 

J  FAIRFIELD  10.  IOWA  PHONE  805 
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PLOWS  4  EXTRA  ACRES  AN  HOUR 


Thomas  Meech  of  Ferdig,  Montana,  is  one 
farmer  who  knows  there’s  a  difference  in 
Diesels— and  he  calls  the  GM  6V-71  Diesel 
in  his  Wagner  “the  ideal  power  for  this 
tractor.” 

Mr.  Meech  speaks  with  the  voice  of  experi¬ 
ence— for  he  replaced  another  make  Diesel 
with  the  6V-71  “Jimmy”  that  powers  his 
tractor  now. 

He  reports  the  “Jimmy”  has  cut  his  plow¬ 
ing  time  by  over  20  %— says  the  6V-71 


“really  steps  up  the  work  output  of  my 
Wagner.”  He  uses  his  9,000-lb.  unit  to  pull 
a  26-foot  wide  cultivator  at  a  steady  6  to 
8  m.p.h. 

The  fast  acceleration  and  pulling  power  of 
the  GM  Diesel  is  why  Mr.  Meech  can 
report:  “It  moves  the  unit  along  with  no 
shifting  of  gears  or  stalling,  even  on  the 
steepest  grades.  This  reduces  operator 
fatigue  and  is  of  real  importance  when  land 
in  this  country  must  be  cultivated  some 


five  times  before  it  is  ready  for  planting.” 

Want  to  make  your  plowing  faster  and 
easier?  Get  a  “Jimmy”  in  your  tractor. 
They’re  now  available  in  John  Deere, 
Massey-Ferguson  and  Oliver  tractors— or 
see  your  GM  Diesel  distributor.  He  has  a 
“Jimmy”  to  fit  almost  any  farm  job— 
trucks,  tractors,  harvesters,  sprayers  and 
irrigation  pumps.  You’ll  find  him  in  the 
Yellow  Pages  under  “Engines,  Diesel,”  or 
mail  the  coupon  today. 


DETROIT  DIESEL  ENGINE  DIVISION, 
GENERAL  MOTORS,  DETROIT  2t,  MICH. 


In  Canada:  GENERAL  MOTORS  DIESEL  LIMITED,  London,  Ontario 
Parts  and  Servict  Worldwide 


I - - - 1 

I  GM  DIESEL,  Detroit  28,  Michigan  j 

I  Without  obligation,  please  send  me  the  following:  ! 

I  (  )  12-page  brochure  (  )  GM  Diesel  i 

I  “There  is  a  Difference  in  Diesels"  Operating  Savings  Computer  ■ 

I  More  information  on  GM  Diesel-powered  tractors:  I 

j  ( )  John  Deere  ( )  Massey-Ferguson  ( )  Oliver  J 


(Please  Print) 

STREET  OR  R.F.D _ 


j  CITY - COUNTY _ STATE _  j 

I _ 1 


sets  the  standard  of 
Diesel  productivity 
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and  is  able  to  buy  the  cracked  and  checked 
eggs  at  ten  cents  a  dozen.  Their  fresh  veg¬ 
etables  they  buy  wholesale  from  a  produce- 
market,  and  bread  is  sent  them  by  their 
families  in  Wyoming.  “So  far,”  Gary  said, 
“we’ve  only  paid  retail  price  for  three  loaves 
of  bread  and  a  little  ham  to  go  with  the 
beans.”  They  figure  they  will  get  by  on  $250 
per  man  for  board  and  room  for  the  year. 

During  the  summer  the  Bischoff  boys 
work  on  their  father’s  farm  and  try  to  sup¬ 
plement  their  income  by  saddle-bronc  and 
bareback-riding  in  the  rodeos  at  Cody  and 
other  Wyoming  towns.  At  school  they  ride 
with  the  B.Y.U.  Rodeo  Club  which  com¬ 
petes  with  other  Rocky  Mountain  schools. 

Though  the  dairy  project  is  probably  the 
most  spectacular,  and  certainly  comes  clos¬ 
est  to  duplicating  the  actual  farm  situation, 
it  is  not  the  only  project  by  which  students 
can  work  their  way  through  the  University. 
Students  taking  poultry’  husbandry  are  as¬ 
signed  a  500-bird  flock  to  manage.  In  the 
past  the  school  ran  this  project  much  like  the 
dairy,  permitting  the  student  to  earn  the  net 
profit  after  all  costs  were  paid.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  much  wider  fluctuation 
in  egg  prices  than  in  milk,  and  also  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  students  had  the  birds  dur¬ 
ing  breeding  and  early  stages  of  life,  while 
others  reaped  the  profits  during  high-pro¬ 
duction  periods,  the  school  found  student 
ownership  did  not  work  out.  They  now  pay 
the  students  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  an  hour  for 
all  work  done  over  and  above  the  two  hours 
a  week  assigned  as  a  laboratory  course.  Stu¬ 
dents  working  with  sheep  and  horses  are 
also  paid  an  hourly  wage.  Those  in  swine 
and  beef  husbandry  are  given  a  weanling 


pig  to  raise  and  sell  for  their  own  profit. 

With  all  of  its  advantages  no  program  is 
perfect.  The  most  common  complaint  heard 
against  this  one  is  the  quality  of  the  hay  fed 
the  dairy  cattle.  As  Merlin  Bodily  of  Pres¬ 
ton,  Idaho,  put  it,  “We  raise  a  lot  better  hay 
at  home  than  we’re  feeding  here.  I  feel  sure 
that  a  committee  of  students  could  buy  bet¬ 
ter  hay,  at  the  same  price  or  cheaper,  than 
the  college  gets  it,  and  better  hay  would 
make  more  milk.”  Merlin,  who  in  general  is 
very'  enthusiastic  about  the  program,  has 
been  self-supporting  through  dairy’ing  since 
the  eighth  grade. 

His  dairying  background  gives  rise  to  the 
only  other  complaint  he  has  with  the  proj¬ 
ect.  “I  hate  to  see  my  cows  used  to  teach 
students  how  to  milk.  If  they  are  sloppy 
about  their  milking  or  stripping  techniques 
it’s  my  cow  that  might  get  mastitis  and  I’m 
the  one  that  will  suffer.” 

Paul  Finlinson,  who  is  older,  takes  a  more 
philosophical  view  of  the  situation.  “In  a 
deal  like  this  you’ve  simply  got  to  trust  the 
other  fellows,”  he  said.  “After  all.  they  milk 
your  cows  more  often  than  you  do.  On  the 
whole.  I’d  say  we  have  as  conscientious  a 
bunch  of  fellows  as  I  have  ever  met,  and  if 
we  do  run  into  trouble,  well,  that’s  part  of 
farming.  We’ve  had  hard  times  on  our  farm 
and  I’m  sure  there  will  be  more,  but  that 
doesn’t  make  too  much  difference  to  me. 
I’ve  never  been  tempted  to  give  up  farming. 
I  didn’t  give  up  farming  while  I  was  work¬ 
ing  for  the  railroad  in  Los  Angeles,  and  I 
haven’t  had  to  give  it  up  here  in  school.” 


What  is  there  about  Lilliston  s  new  Rhino  Disc  Harrow 
that  makes  it  so  different  from  the  rest? 


More  Profits  with 
Market  Topping 

HAMPSHIRES 


•^Cheaper  Gains  ^MORE  Meat 

lUiM  Hampthires  tQ  get  that  extra  pic  per  litter;  more  pounds 
of  consumer  approved  red  meat  per  head;  and  higher  dollar 
value  of  carcass.  Profit  by  maximum  prolificacy,  motherly  in* 
stinct,  rapid  growth,  economy  of  gam, 

foraging  ability,  and  well  muscled  car*  i  - — — " 

case  quality.  Count  the  belts  on  farms  SPECIAL 
and  markeU  for  proof  of  farmer  prefer*  «  . ^ 

enc.  Hampshire,  consistently  weigh. 
grade  and  cut  better  than  estimated. 

You  can  buy  Hampshires  that  are  Cer* 
tified  as  superior  meat  hogs.  Write  for  U  .  , 
literature  a&ut  this  leading  br^  and  Keep 

iU  CertiBed  Meat  Hog  Program.  mformed  on  meat 

*  hog  production. 

selection,  and  im¬ 
provement. 


1124  MAIN  ST.,  PEORIA,  ILUNOIS 


Hm  A  the  Vdol  thai  A  ViUermt! 


One  Style  Fits  ALL 

■  DVE  WEIGHTS 


PUZEY  BROS., Inc., ’‘  f 


FAIRMOUNT,  ILL. 


"Phtesf  Cattle  on  Earti^  ^ 

Offering  Performance  Registered  Bulls 
Reasonably  priced— Inspection  invited 

Watch  for  this  Brand  for  Qualify 
Doris  &  Homer  Heavy  Weaners 

Peterson  Fast  Gainers 


FALLEN  ASH  FARMS 

Write  tor  complete  data 
BhII  Shoals,  Arkansas  or 
1900  Milby.  Houston  3.  Texas  Arkansas 


FAIR  QUESTION.  A  man’s  apt  to  say,  with 
good  reason,  that  a  harrow  is  a  harrow, 
especially  with  hundreds  of  makes  around 
making  the  same  sales  points.  Well,  Lilliston 
designers  and  engineers  re-examined  the 
whole  concept — took  y^rs  to  do  it — and 
the  result  is  something  we  think  outdates 
and  out-performs  all  others.  First,  there  is 
the  exclusive  “Swing-Over”  gang  which  can 
be  readily  handled  by  one  man.  You  don’t 
have  to  strain  your  back  lifting  the  gang  up 
and  over.  Instead,  you  just  swing  it  over, 
and  you’ve  got  your  bush  and  bog  position. 
It  takes  two  hands,  but  that’s  all.  Even  then, 
you’ve  got  something  unique.  Instead  of 
being  directly  over  the  front  gang,  the  rear 
gang  is  several  feet  behind,  providing  extra 
leverage  that  brings  far  more  downward 


weight  to  bear.  What  you’ve  got  is  a  real, 
honest-to-goodness,  deep-cutting  tool. 

The  Rhino  features  easy,  quick  gang  ad¬ 
justments.  A  turn  of  the  crank  handle 
positions  the  angle  of  front  gangs,  while 
adjustment  of  the  rear  gangs  is  made  simply 
by  removing  a  pin  and  sliding  the  gang  bar 
forward  or  backward.  Remove  the  pin  at 
the  front  of  the  Rhino  and  you’ve  got  float¬ 
ing  action. 

Machines  can’t  be  termed  ageless  . . . 
but  we’ve  tried  to  get  as  close  to  it  as  we  can. 


From  the  seamless  extruded  steel  tubing 
down  to  the  tough,  tempered  steel  discs,  the 
Rhino  is  every  bit  as  rugged  as  it  looks.  It’s 
great  where  the  going  gets  rough — year 
after  year. 

There’s  more,  but  that  will  give  you  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  the  difference  in  the 
Rhino.  Write  us  and  we’ll  send  you  full  de¬ 
tails.  Better  yet,  see  your  Lilliston  dealer  for 
a  complete  demonstration  without  obliga¬ 
tion.  You’ll  see  exactly  what  we  mean. 

B  LILLISTON 

IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 

Albany,  Georgia  •  Waco.  Texas  •  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
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McEACHRON  PLANS  THE 
WORKLOAD 

{Continued  from  page  77) 

The  mechanizing^  has  put  the  birds  on  a 
slatted  floor  to  permit  daily  automatic  clean¬ 
ing  with  a  pit  cleaner ;  Kaegebein  automatic 
nests  move  the  eggs  out  of  the  coop  con¬ 
stantly,  and  feed  and  water  are  automat¬ 
ically  delivered  to  the  birds.  A  careful  job 
of  insulation  and  ventilation  has  doubled 
the  capacity  of  the  house  from  4,000  to 
8,000.  The  slatted  floors  and  pit  cleaner, 
howev'er,  have  not  worked  quite  the  way 
they  were  supposed  to.  Now  Harold  wishes 
he  had  waited  until  the  bugs  were  out  of 
them.  But  anyone  who  plans  to  keep  abreast 
of  fast-moving  agricultural  technology  may 
move  too  fast  once  in  a  while.  McEachron 
has  not  made  many  mistakes. 

More  Product  per  Hour’s  Work 

Typical  of  his  planning  is  his  heifer  enter¬ 
prise.  The  average  cost  of  raising  a  heifer  on 
New  York  Cost  Account  farms  is  $336.  Mc- 
Eachron’s  cost  over  the  last  six  years  has 
averaged  less  than  $250.  Last  year  it  was 
$252.  How  does  he  consistently  get  low 
costs?  First,  he  knows  you  have  to  grow  heif¬ 
ers  out  well,  but  you  don’t  have  to  baby 
them.  They  get  plenty  of  hay  and  pasture, 
not  necessarily  the  best  (that  goes  to  the 
cows).  The  only  winter  labor  is  throwing 
down  the  hay.  Barn  cleaning  comes  once 
a  year. 

The  McEachron  labor  efficiency  alone  is 


a  lesson  in  planning.  It  starts  out  with  the 
hiring  of  only  enough  men  to  do  the  work. 
His  business,  like  any  other  efficiently-run 
business,  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  unpro¬ 
ductive  men.  Until  1939,  Harold  McEach¬ 
ron,  his  father  and  mother  were  able  to  do 
all  the  work.  Since  then  he  has  added  a  man 
at  a  time  as  the  farm  has  grown,  until  1956, 
w'hen  his  father  was  forced  to  retire  from 
heavy  physical  work.  At  that  time  they 
reached  their  present  force  of  four  full-time 
men  and  one  woman  in  addition  to  Mc¬ 
Eachron  himself.  During  the  summer 
months  a  fifth  man  is  taken  on  to  help  with 
the  field  work.  All  of  them  are  kept  busy  all 
the  time  on  productive  work  through  care¬ 
ful  planning. 

Another  of  the  secrets  of  getting  labor 
efficiency  is  the  specialization  on  the  farm. 
Dick  Cary,  his  dairyman,  for  example,  has 
the  responsibility  for  the  dairy  cows,  al¬ 
though  he  helps  with  the  hay  and  silage  in 
the  summer.  He  doesn’t  even  look  after  the 
heifers.  This  way  he  gets  to  know  the  cows 
and  can,  with  McEachron’s  help,  develop 
chore  patterns  that  enable  him  to  get  the 
work  done  in  a  minimum  of  time.  In  1958, 
for  instance,  only  94  hours  of  labor  were 
spent  per  cow.  Though  this  was  good,  it  was 
two  hours  more  than  the  average  of  the 
Cornell  Cost  Account  farms  with  which 
McEachron  compares  notes.  For  McEach¬ 
ron  this  was  too  high,  and  the  profits  on  the 
enterprise  were  too  low.  He  readjusted  the 
chore  pattern,  bought  a  modified  pipeline 
milk  transfer  system  and  in  1959  cut  the 


time  per  cow  to  58  hours.  This  enabled 
Dick  Cary  to  handle  an  average  of  nine 
more  cows,  sjiend  no  more  hours  and  work 
no  harder. 

It  paid  to  do  this  planning  too.  In  1958 
the  profit  per  cow  was  $42.  In  1959  it  was 
$118,  and  more  cows  were  kept.  The  return 
per  hour  of  labor  was  $1.88  in  1958  and 
$3.78  in  1959. 

With  both  the  chickens  and  the  cows 
much  of  the  work  is  routine,  and  this  makes 
it  possible  to  hire  specialists,  assign  their 
work  and  to  spend  little  time  in  supervision. 
In  each  job  McEachron  established  the  rou- 
tine  by  doing  the  job  himself,  and  then 
found  the  man  who  could  do  it  for  him. 
“W’ith  routine  work,  you  must  have  a  man 
you  can  depend  on,”  he  said,  “one  who  will 
do  the  major  job  and  take  care  of  the  little 
related  jobs  on  his  own  without  being  told.” 

Egg  gathering  is  a  full-time  job  for  two 


P  &  D  SILO 
UNLOADERS 

for  greater  capacity  and  more  trouble  free 
operation.  Feed  200  head  in  10  minutes.  The 
only  silo  unloader  on  the  market  sold  on  a 
30  day  money  bock  trial  under  o  $75,000.00 
guarantee  bond.  Also  heavy  duty  auger  bunk 
feeders.  Dealership  available  in  some  areas. 
Write  for  further  information  to— 

P&D  Sales  COm  Plainfield  40,  III. 


MacKISSIC 

FEED  PROCESSING  EQUIPMENT 
FITS  YOUR  NEEDS 

FOUR  MODELS  AVAILABLE 

•  Truck  Mounted  Commercial  Model* 

•  Trailer  Mounted  Commercial  Model 

•  Two  Trailer  Models  with  PTO  Drive 

•  llluttraled  Above 

WrH»  today  for  full  information  on  these  MacKISSIC  Models. 

See  how  you  can  profit. 

The  A.  E.  MacKISSIC  CO. 

Parker  Ford  *  Pennsylvania 


Want  to  feed  top  quality,  palatable 
silage  to  all  your  cows  every  day? 


Fill  with  Even-Flo.  My  silage  is  well 
mixed  BEFORE  fermentation,  no  separa¬ 
tion  of  cobs,  corn  and  leaves  before 
fermentation.  This  is  your  KEY  to  TOP 
OUALITY  SILAGE. 


Even  if  you  mix  silage  during  feeding — after  fermentation — you 
only  hide  the  bad  silage  in  the  good  and  lower  the  total  quality 
of  the  feed  in  the  feed  bunk. 


Ev*n-Fle  Alls  corn  or  gross,  in¬ 
stalls  easily  under  all  unloaders. 
No  motor  needed. 


Even  Flo’s  rotary  filling  action 
places  the  particles 
in  the  silo  in  their 
proper  relationship 
with  no  separation. 
You  get  even  fer¬ 
mentation,  top  qual¬ 
ity,  palatable  silage 
from  wall  to  wall. 


WITH  EVEN-FLO  YOU  GET  UP  TO  20%  MORE  SILAGE 
IN  THE  SAME  SIZE  SILO. 

See  your  Silo  Company,  Dealer,  or  write 


EVEN-FLO  SILAGE  DISTRIBUTOR  INC. 

321  S.  THIRD  STREET  —  LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA 
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men.  One  gathers  from  the  Big  Chief,  the 
other  from  the  10,000  hens  in  other  houses. 
Eggs  are  gathered  four  times  a  day  to  pre¬ 
vent  breakage,  and  extra  quality  is  a  by¬ 
product  of  the  frequent  gathering.  The  men 
also  check  the  feeders,  keep  nests  filled  with 
litter,  adjust  windows  for  ventilation,  wash 
all  the  eggs  they  gather,  and  keep  the  place 
swept  up  and  picked  up. 

In  addition  to  the  dairyman  and  the 
poultiy  men,  one  man  is  responsible  for  the 
tractors  and  field  tools.  He  likes  to  work 
with  equijJtnent,  knows  the  equipment,  and 
sees  that  it  is  well  greased,  oiled,  and  re¬ 
paired.  Having  this  kind  of  a  man  reduces 
McEachron’s  worries  too.  He  knows  things 
will  be  done  well  and  on  time. 


Procrastination  Is  No  Thief 

Two  of  Harold  McEachron’s  ideas  that 
help  get  efficiency  on  the  farm  have  to  do 
with  non-productive  work  and  procrasti¬ 
nation.  To  him  a  non-productive  job  is  as 
wasteful  of  labor  as  loafing.  “We  think  we 
av'oid  non-productive  work,”  McEachron 
said,  “but  when  I  remember  how  we  used 
to  clean  chicken  coops  three  or  four  times  a 
year  and  how  we  spent  most  of  our  free 
nights  out  culling  the  flock  before  we  discov¬ 
ered  the  one  practice  was  actually  hannful 
and  the  other  uneconomical,  I  can’t  be  posi¬ 
tive.  Maybe  we  will  eventually  find  some  of 
the  work  we  do  now  is  needless.  Or  maybe 
we  will  find  machines  which  will  do  the  job 
more  economically.”  He  said  about  procras¬ 
tination,  “I  think  you  can  save  a  lot  of  labor 
if  you  procrastinate  on  some  jobs.  Take 
brooder  house  cleaning  for  an  example.  I’m 
sure  we’d  spend  twice  the  time  if  we  did  the 
job  a  month  early.  I  know  three  men  can  do 
the  job  in  two  days  if  the  chicks  are  on  their 
way  and  we  hav’e  to.  If  the  chicks  are  due  on 
a  Tuesday,  we  know  we  want  the  job  done 
and  the  heat  turned  on  Monday  morning. 
We  start  the  job  Friday,  and  it’s  done  Satur¬ 
day  evening  by  quitting  time.  We  don’t  do 
any  but  the  necessary  chores  on  Sunday. 
Besides  I  can  take  more  interest  in  some¬ 
thing  that  must  be  done  now  and  used  now 
than  in  something  for  the  distant  future.” 

Not  the  least  of  the  considerations  in  the 
farm  efficiency  are  McEachron’s  relations 
with  his  men.  He  never  asks  them  to  do  any¬ 
thing  he  would  not  do  and  hasn’t  done,  and 
he  pays  them  well.  In  1958  his  men  got  an 
average  of  $1 .56  per  hour.  This  was  1 2  cents 
more  than  the  average  of  the  Cost  Account 
farms  and  much  above  the  average  for  New 
York  state.  He’s  concerned  about  his  men 
in  other  ways  too.  It  is  not  possible  to  turn 
off  and  on  the  production  of  cows  and  hens. 
This  means  that  there  is  Sunday  work  on 
the  McEachron  farm.  He  manages  his 
men’s  time  so  that  they  have  every'  other 
Sunday  off,  Sunday  work  being  held  to  the 
minimum  necessary  to  keep  the  farm  going. 
He  takes  his  turn  on  Sunday  work  too. 

There  is  much  work  accomplished  on  the 
McEachron  farm,  and  the  men  and  the 
owner  work  hard.  Actually,  however,  the 
hours  worked  per  man  are  kept  well  below 


WHEN  you  spend  thousands  of  dollars  value  .  .  .  puts  the  crop  in  best  possible 
on  pelleting  equipment,  it  pays  to  condition  for  pelleting. 
make  sure  you  pellet  only  forage  rich  in  If  you  want  pellets  with  highest  feed 
nutrients.  By  dehydrating  the  crop  first  value  at  about  half  the  retail  cost,  ask 
with  a  Heil  Dryer,  your  pellets  contain  about  the  Ardrier  Farm  and  Ranch  De- 

more  protein,  vitamin  A  and  other  neces-  hydrator.  Write,  wire  or  call  — 

sary  health  and  growth  elements. 

In  addition,  dehydrating  adds  about  . 

10%  to  the  yield  per  acre.  You  save  all  i 
the  crop  —  leaf  shattering  and  weather  ^ 
losses  are  prevented  —  and  an  extra  cut- 
ting  is  usually  possible. 

A  flash  of  hot  from  a  HEIL  Dehy- 
drator  preserves  alfalfa  or  other  forage 
.  .  .  fixes  quality  at  the  peak  of  nutritive 


The 

GOOD  OLD  DAYS 


Bs  Stirring  collection  of  stories, 

niniscences,  and  beautiful  il- 
$trations  re-creates  a  treas- 
'ed  way  of  life  that  has  all  but 
isappeared,  the  good  old  days 
)f  the  family  farm  and  its  near- 

To  all  those  who  lived  this  life 
this  enchanting  hook  will 
bring  back  vivid  memories 
and  younger  readers  will 
discover  wliat  they  missed. 
Within  its  pages  is  a  goodly 
(ortion  of  our  farm  heritage. 
By  R.  J.  McGinnis  and  The  Farm  Quarterly  Staff. 

Special  pre-publication  price,  $8,95, 


THE  FARM  QUARTERLY,  22  E.  12TH  ST.,  CINCINNATI  10,  OHIO 


Gentlemen:  Enclosed  is  my  remittance  of  $ 


copies  of  “The  Good  Old  Days. 


NAME 


CITY 


. ZONE.. 

Ohio  residents  add  3%  sales  tax. 


STATE 


m 

ft 

Ur ' 

BIG 


PERFORMANCE 


BIG  VALUE 
BIG  CHOICE 


. .  •  New  Myers  heavy  duty  Du-All  spray  pumps  deliver  up  to 
12  g.p.m.  with  pressure  ranges  up  to  500  p.s.i.  —  ideally  suited 
for  low  cost  weed  control,  crop  protection,  poultry  house  and 
livestock  pen  cleaning,  cattle  spraying  and  all  general  farm 
spraying  jobs. 

• .  •  The  Myers  Du-All  spray  pump  is  a  positive  displacement  piston 
pump  which  insures  jull  capacity  at  all  pressure  settings. 
Capacity  and  pressure  tailored  to  your  spraying  needs  for 
faster,  better  jobs.  Saves  time  and  labor. 

•  •  •  Myers  Du-All  spray  pumps  are  available  in  2,  3,  4,  6,  10  and 
12  g.p.m.  sizes  to  match  your  job  and  budget  requirements. 
Can  be  used  for  boom,  boomless  and  gun  spraying  jobs.  Power 
take-off  and  engine  driven  models  available. 


Myers  General 
Purpose  Sprayer  — 
Model  6010-5ET2 


For  the  extra  convenience  of  a  completely  self-contained 
sprayer,  choose  a  rugged,  quality-built  Myers  General  Purpose 
Sprayer.  Engine  driven  and  power  take-off  models  available 
with  either  100  or  200  gallon  tank  capacities.  For  complete 
details,  see  your  Myers  sprayer  dealer. 


The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro*  Co. 

ASHLAND,  OHIO  KITCHENER,  ONTARIO 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  MCNEIL  MACHINE  ft  ENGINEERING  CO. 


Myers’ 
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Random  stacking  in  your  mow  is  a  one-man  operation  with  a  New  Holland 
Bale  Carrier.  Can  be  easily  assembled  to  “custom  fit”  any  mow  setup. 


Now... True  versatility 


The  155  Elevator  with  Bale  Carrier  conveyor  lifts  bales  effortlessly  into  the 
barn,  conveys  them  to  any  part  of  the  mow,  discharges  them  where  you  want  them. 


comes  to  bale  handling 


For  bale  stacking,  just  add  8-foot  extensions,  hinged  together  with  the  new 
Flex  Joint,  and  you  stack  your  bales  wherever  you  want  them,  inside  or  out. 


with  New  Hollands 
Msiv  BALE  CARRIER! 


The  pew,  low-cost  New  Holland 
“131”  Bale  Carrier  cuts  labor 
50%  to  75%.  Makes  one  of 
your  toughest  chores  a  breeze! 

Goes  together  like  a  child’s 
building  set.  You  start  with  the 
18-foot  base  unit  and  hook  on  8- 
foot  sections  up  to  98  feet.  Oper¬ 
ates  from  one  motor!  A  tug  of 
a  rope  and  the  ex¬ 
clusive  Bale  Locator 
controls  location  and 


direction  of  bale  discharge  from 
the  safety  of  the  mow  floor  or 
outside  the  barn! 

The  “131”  Bale  Carrier  has  so 
many  all-new  features— you’ve 
got  to  see  it  to  believe  it!  And 
all  at  a  low,  low  price!  See  your 
New  Holland  dealer  today.  Or 
write  New  Holland  Machine 
Company  Division  of  Sperry 
Rand  Corporation,  New  Hol¬ 
land,  Pennsylvania. 


END  BACK-BREAKING  WORK  WITH  FARMSTEAD  MECHANIZATION 


Ni 


New  HouJkND 


*Rtst  in  Gtassland  Fatming" 


what  one  normally  expects  on  a  dairy-poultr\'  fann.  With  regular 
working  hours,  vacation  time  and  days  off,  the  men  on  the  fann 
work  an  average  of  2,773  hours  per  year.  Year-round  this  is  about 
a  9-hour  working  day.  As  on  most  farms,  though,  there  are  longer 
days.  These  are  offset  by  days  off  for  such  things  as  taking  a  wife 
shopping.  The  hours  spent  on  this  farm  are  low  compared  with 
2,930  hours,  the  average  for  Cost  Account  dairy  farmers. 

A  rundown  of  his  accounts  in  1958  will  show  how  planning  has 
paid  off  in  reduced  hours  per  animal  and  per  acre : 


McEachron’s 

Cost  Account 

Enterprise 

Farm 

Average 

Cows  (per  cow)  . 

.  94* 

91 

Hens  (per  100  hens) . . 

.  67 

73 

Pullets  (per  100  chicks) . 

.  4 

8 

Hay  . 

.  7 

8 

Grass  silage  . . 

.  2 

6 

Corn  silage  . 

.  10 

14 

*  r>8  in  1959. 


The  profits  have  been  there  too.  Over  the  past  17  years  that 
McEachron  has  kept  cost  accounts  his  labor  income  has  averaged 
$12,972.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  has  had  that  much  cash  to 
spend  each  year  on  himself.  Sometimes  he  has  felt  financially 
strapped,  for  much  of  his  profit  was  reinv'ested  in  his  business. 

The  cow  enterprise  has  consistently  been  profitable.  The  17-year 
average  yearly  profit  has  been  $4,004.  The  hens  have  had  their  ups 
and  downs,  but  the  average  has  been  good — $5,410. 

The  growth  of  the  business  and  the  success  of  Harold’s  planning 
are  reflected  in  the  growth  of  his  farm  capital  and  net  worth : 


Farm 

Net 

Farm 

Net 

Capital 

Worth 

Capital 

Worth 

1943 

31,901 

32,251 

1952 

128,260 

129,127 

1941 

.  40,794 

41,114 

1953 

139,062 

137,788 

1945 

45,974 

46,249 

1954 

.  160,770 

154,709 

1946 

48,593 

48,946 

1955 

149,132 

142,526 

1947 

51,429 

56,884 

1956 

171,477 

170,739 

1948 

61,070 

65,860 

1957 

175,755 

169,286 

1949 

.  71,476 

73,173 

1958 

.  194,809 

191,034 

1950 

.  80,491 

87,076 

1959 

190,371 

291,535 

1951 

98,193 

100,222 

1960 

207,385 

208,303 

When  does  McEachron  find  time  to  do  his  planning?  He  rarely 
sits  down  for  a  session  of  pure  planning;  this  is  done  as  he  works. 
He  has  assigned  himself  the  daily  job  of  checking  and  filling  the 
hoppers  on  aH  of  the  feeders  and  tending  the  chicks  so  that  he  will 
be  forced  to  work  in  each  house  e\'ery  day.  He  helps  in  the  dairy 
barn  at  milking.  Once  a  year  he  has  a  session  with  Dr.  C.  D.  Kearl, 
of  Cornell  University,  to  go  over  his  cost  accounting  records.  This 
discussion  stimulates  some  of  his  long-range  plans.  Dr.  Kearl  finds 
that  Harold  is  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  business,  in  spite 
of  its  size,  that  he  knows  the  name  and  production  of  each  one  of 
the  61  cows  and  can  tell  the  dam  and  sire  of  most  of  the  heifers. 

“Another  thing  that  makes  us  look  at  ourselves  critically  is  the 
fact  that  we  like  company.  When  we’re  expecting  visitors,  we  nat¬ 
urally  tr)’  to  get  things  straightened  up  as  much  as  possible.  The 
men  take  an  interest  in  having  the  place  look  its  best,  and  a  visitor 
is  an  incentive  to  get  things  picked  up.  I’ve  often  thought  it  might 
pay  us  to  hire  someone  to  come  in  and  give  us  an  inspection  every 
month  or  so,”  McEachron  said. 

The  growth  of  the  farm  probably  fascinates  McEachron  more 
than  any  other  aspect  of  planning.  His  wife,  a  gentle,  attractive, 
ex-school  teacher,  confirms  this.  “He  likes  to  build  better  than  any¬ 
thing  else  and  the  bigger  the  building  the  better,”  she  said.  “When 
he’s  planning  ahead — particularly  a  new  building — we  all  know  it. 
He  just  isn’t  with  us.  He’s  not  cross  or  unkind — he’s  never  that;  but 
he’s  not  with  us.  We  will  be  eating  and  someone  will  ask  him  to 
pass  the  butter,  but  he  won’t  hear.  In  a  minute  he  might  join  the 
conversation  with,  T  think  I  could  get  the  asbestos  shingles  cheaper 
at  GLF  than  in  town.’  We’ve  grown  quite  used  to  this.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  children  and  I  know  long  before  he  tells  us,  when  he  is 
planning  some  expansion  like  putting  in  a  jumbo  silo  to  replace 
four  small  ones,  or  changing  to  a  milking  parlor.” 

(Editor’s  Note:  W’e  arc  indebted  to  Dr.  C.  D.  Kearl  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  for  valuable  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  article.) 
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FEED 

Red^Rosb 

POULTRY  FEEDS 


Many  poultrymen  are  producing  eggs  with 
less  than  4  pounds  of  Red  Rose  Feed  per 
dozen,  Elmer  J.  Bauer,  Sicklerville,  New 
Jersey,  reports  his  1960  flock  of  2,479  Leg¬ 
horns  laid  a  total  of  623,477  eggs  in  365  days 
with  only  5.8%  mortality.  On  hen  day  basis 
his  production  for  the  year  was  70.8%  with 
251.5  eggs  per  hen  housed. 

Aim  for  higher  production  and  higher  prof¬ 
its.  Feed  Red  Rose  from  the  start.  Ask  your 
Red  Rose  Dealer  for  the  brochure — CHICK 
TO  EGG, 


RED  ROSE  CHICK  to  EGG  FEEDS 


Red  Rose  Starting  Red  Rose  Poultry 

Feeds  Booster  Pellets 

Red  Rose  Growing  Red  Rose  Coccidi 

Feeds  Control  Ration 

Red  Rose  Pullet  Red  Rose  T-C  Fee 

Developer  Ro**  Wormir 

Red  Rose  Laying  Feeds  Pellets 

Red  Rose  Poultry  Supplements 


Distributors  from  Mmno  to  Florida/  Ohio  to  the  AtUmtie 


FARM  FEEDS 

""  OtAiIfnaH, 


I  SONS 


ISTAlilSHiD  U43 

LANCASTIR.  PA  •  YORK,  PA  •  CmaiVfUf.  OHIO 
TAMPA.  PIA.  •  SANPORO.  N.C  •  CHAMilll,  OA. 
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LIMITED  SPRAYS  FOR  SMALL  ORCHARDS 

{Continued  from  page  103) 

first.  The  second  shotgun  spray  is  due  about  two  months  later — 
the  time  when  bug  feeding  will  normally  be  noticeable  again.  “In 
unusually  wet  years,”  Lytle  said,  “insect  damage  will  show  earlier, 
and  the  spray  should  go  on  oftener.  But  two  sprays  like  that  should 
do  it  eight  years  out  of  ten.” 

Aids  in  Spraying 

Lytle  added  some  special  suggestions.  “I  have  these  do’s  and  dont’s 
down  pat,  one,  two,  three,”  he  said,  “since  I  make  lots  of  speeches 
to  garden  clubs.  ( 1 )  Always  use  fresh  chemicals.  Ask  the  dealer 
what  the  storage  life  is  of  the  materials  you  buy  and  stick  to  the 
advice.  (2)  Follow  recommended  strengths.  Higher  concentra¬ 
tions  will  burn  the  tree.  (3)  Spray  to  cover  each  leaf,  top  and 
bottom.  Look  at  a  tree  as  having  four  sides.  Cover  it  on  top,  under¬ 
neath,  and  sideways  from  at  least  two  directions.  Always  remember 
the  branches  and  the  stems.  They  need  spraying  just  as  much  as 
the  leafed  areas.  (4)  Never  spray  when  the  temperature  is  over 
90  degrees.  (5)  Avoid  windy  days.  When  leaves  start  moving  in 
the  breeze  it  is  too  windy  for  spraying.  (6)  Don’t  spray  when  it  is 
uncomfortably  humid.  (7)  Many  sprays  are  deadly  poison.  Keep 
them  out  of  children’s  reach.” 

Lytle’s  three  sprays  are  the  absolute  minimum  for  effective 
year-by-year  control.  Even  in  a  year  like  1960  when  there  was 
enough  fruit  for  the  family  and  the  bugs  both,  it  pays  to  spray. 
The  buds  for  the  next  year  are  formed  during  that  good  apjile 
season.  If  buds  are  damaged,  next  year’s  crop  will  be  small. 

Most  published  spraying  schedules  contain  at  least  five  sprays. 
After  applying  dormant  spray,  the  first  general-purpose  spray 
should  start  when  the  petals  of  the  blooms  have  dropped.  Then, 
according  to  the  usual  schedule,  the  second  shotgun  spray  should 
go  on  an  average  of  10  days  later.  The  interval  can  be  shorter  for 
late-blooming  trees  and  somewhat  longer  for  early  blooming  varie¬ 
ties,  so  that  after  the  first  general-purpose  spray  you  can  spray  all 
varieties  at  the  same  time.  The  last  two  sprays  should  follow 
about  14  days  apart. 

Apples  need  protection  more  than  other  fruit.  It  helps  to  give 
them  an  extra  application  when  blossoms  first  show  pink — before 
the  first  ones  break  open.  No  trees  (or  any  plants,  for  that  matter) 
should  ever  be  sprayed  while  they  are  in  bloom.  For  the  rest,  the 
shotgun  application  can  be  made  with  further  benefit  every  ten 
days  throughout  the  season.  But  most  people  are  like  Frank  Hoss- 
man;  the  less  they  have  to  stand  in  a  mist  of  chemicals,  the  hapjjier 
they  are. 

Shotgun  sprays  are  intended  to  combat  the  common  sucking 
and  chewing  insects  and  fungi.  Special  troubles,  such  as  cedar 
rust,  which  spreads  from  nearby  cedar  trees,  need  special  spraying 
or  spray  additives.  Against  cedar  rust,  add  one  pound  of  zineb 
to  the  50-gallon  shotgun  mix.  Against  peach  leaf  curl,  apply  fer- 
bam,  two  tablespoons  per  gallon  of  spray,  during  the  donnant 
season,  before  the  buds  start  to  swell.  Spray  late  enough  to  avoid 
frost  injury.  Late  brown  rot,  which  troubles  both  peaches  and 
plums,  especi^y  in  wet  weather,  is  kept  from  doing  damage  bv 
1 5/2  tablespoons  of  captan  or  1  ounce  of  microfine,  wettable  sulfur 
per  gallon  water.  Spray  once  a  week  for  two  to  three  weeks 
before  harvest. 

In  Georgia,  experiments  showed  aldrin,  dieldrin  or  heptachlor 
granules  reduce  trouble  with  plum  curcilio.  Put  the  granules 
under  the  spread  of  the  trees  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  of  granules 
without  additives  and  disk  them  in  immediately. 

Types  of  Sprayers 

You  may  wonder  whether  you’ll  need  the  latest  self-propelled 
sprayer  with  a  body  like  a  mastodonic  steam  engine  to  get  the  spray 
where  you  want  it.  You  don’t.  Depending  on  the  machinery  you 
now  have  and  on  how  keen  you  are  on  hand  labor,  you  can  get 
away  with  an  outlay  between  a  few  dollars  and  somewhat  ov  er  a 
hundred  dollars  for  a  satisfactory  sprayer. 

If  you  have  enough  hose  and  enough  pressure,  you  can  push  the 
spray  up  with  the  garden  hose.  An  attachment  costing  less  than 
$10  is  available  that  will  mix  concentrated  chemicals  into  the 


^’OWATONNA 
►  showed  me 
^  one-trip 
windrowing  that 


J^akes  better  hay 


One  trip  does  it!  Eliminate 
separate  mowing, rakingand 
conditioning  operations. 
Save  up  to  $3.00  per  acre 
m  labor  and  machine  costs.* 


Even  conditioning!  Condi¬ 
tion  hay  fresh  from  the 
sickle — with  no  time  lag  to 
cause  excessive  drying  and 
leaf  loss.  23.4%  more  hay. 


Even  curing!  Air  circulates 
freely  through  and  around 
an  Owatonna  windrow.  You 
get  thorough,  even  curing, 
higher-protein  hay. 


Leafier,  fresher  hay!  Save 
leaves,  save  protein  content 
the  Owatonna  way.  Tests 
show  cows  produce  5%  more 
milk  on  windrowed  hay.* 


•Source:  Utah  SUte  Univeraity. 


OWATONNA  Self-Propelled 
WINDROWER-CONDITIONER 


\  SAVES  TIME 

\  SAVES  TRIPS 


\  SAVES  HAY 
QUALITY 


PULL-TYPE 

CONDITIONER 

Offers  the  benefits  of  Owatonna 
hay  conditioning  to  farmers  with 
tractor-drawn  hay  equipment.  Choice 
of  steel  crimping  rolls  or  rubber 
crushing  rolls. 


OWATONNA  MFC.  CO.,  INC.,  OWATONNA,  MINNESOTA 

Without  obligation,  please  give  me  information  about  Owatonna 
Windrower-Conditioners.  I  am  especially  interested  in  □  10-, 
12-,  □  14-,  C  16-foot  □  Pull-Type  Conditioner. 


Name. 


Post  Office. 


.State 


OWATONNA 


MANUFACTURING  CO 

OWATONNA,  MINNESOTA 


tapwater,  enough  for  six  gallons  of  spray.  It 
has  a  nozzle  with  a  special  deflector  so  it 
will  reach  the  top  of  an  ordinary'  apple  tree 
with  about  60  pounds  of  pressure  on  the 
waterline. 

A  compressed  air  sprayer  which  you 
pump  up  to  get  pressure  can  reach  the  top 
of  a  small  fruit  tree.  A  four-gallon  unit 
costs  about  $12  and  takes  21  strokes  to 
pump  up  full.  (That  means  105  strokes  per 
average-sized  tree.)  Other  models,  slightly 
cheaper,  work  like  a  bicycle  pump.  Each 
stroke  sends  out  a  jet  of  spray. 

Motor-driven  sprayers  made  for  the 
backyard  orchard  are  called  estate  sprayers. 
A  typical  model  with  a  ten  gallon  tank,  and 
a  2/2  horseptower  pump  that  will  shoot 
s|)ray  about  30  feet,  sells  for  roughly  $145. 

Ada|)ting  a  field  sprayer  from  weed  con¬ 
trol  to  insect  cotitrol  is  possible  but  takes 
some  conscieruious  cleanup.  Even  the 
slightest  bit  of  herbicide  residue  can  really 
hann  a  fruit  tree. 

Homer  Van  Atta,  a  Cincinnati-based 
supplier  of  orchaixl  equipment,  starts  clean¬ 
up  by  circulating  a  tankful  of  water  with 
liquid  detergent  through  the  sprayer  and 
hoses.  This  phast'  lasts  15  minutes.  Then  he 
follows  with  a  fresh  water  rinse,  until  the 
suds  clear  completely.  He  then  adds  one 
quart  of  ammonia  for  each  hundred  gallons 
of  tank  capacity  and  circulates  the  solution 
for  at  least  10  minutes  with  the  gun  alter¬ 
nately  on  and  off.  He  lets  the  ammonia 
water  sit  overnight.  The  next  day  he  flushes 
it  out.  This  will  clear  the  whole  assembly. 


CHECK  TEMPERATURE 
.  OF  STORED  GRAIN 
*  ELECTRONICALLY 


•  Thrust  the  Radson  Grain  Temperature  Probe  into  a 
bin  of  stored  grain  and  you  know  the  temperature 
instantly.  Use  also  to  check  for  over-heat  in  grain 
dryer.  The  Radson  Probe  is  completely  portable — 
no  long  cobles  to  drag  in  and  out  of  bins.  Meter 
weighs  only  one  pound;  hangs  from  leather  neck 
strap.  Sectional  probes  supplied  provide  12-foot 
depth.  Additional  probe  sections  for  greater  depths. 
Meter  plugs  ta  any  probe  section.  Accurotely  meos- 
ures  temperature  from  20  to  150  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Guaranteed  to  be  free  from  defects  for  one  yeor. 

RADSON  MOISTURE  METER  • 

Known  the  world  over  at  the  most 
accurate  farm  grain  moisture  test¬ 
ing  instrument  built.  Fast,  easy  ta 
use.  You  read  moisture  percentage 
for  seven  different  grains  right  off 
the  master  dial.  115  volt — $94.50; 
self-powered — $1 24.95. 


Also  RADSON  Agricultural 
2*Way  Radio  Telephone 

For  additional  information,  set  your  dto/tr  or  wrife  lo 

RADSON 

engineering  Corp»  macon.  Illinois  • 


More  All-Purpose  Power  Than 
Any  Tractor  of  Similar  Size! 


Makes  sport  of  mowing  lawn,  and  snow 
removal  as  well.  Not  only  a  precise 
grounds  keeper,  but  a  compact  garden 
tractor.  Fun-to-run  Wheel  Horse— that 
modern  way  to  polish  off  suburban 
duties  every  season.  Without  walking, 
or  working.  No  grime,  or  strain.  Save 
yourself,  and  your  time.  Riding  happy 
and  handsome  at  breezy  speeds.  Cut¬ 
ting  sharp  capers  with  car  type  steer¬ 
ing.  Work  horse  Wheel  Horse  will  pull 


a  loaded  moving  van.  Its  advanced 
all-gear  drive  with  big  wheel  traction 
never  pauses — even  on  steepest  grades. 
Tractor  models  from  4  to  7  hp. — with 
automatic  starting  on  larger  sizes. 
22  attachments  include  giant  rotary 
mower,  heavy  snow  and  dozer  blade, 
all  lawn  and  garden  tools.  Low  cost? 
Hardly  more  than  some  single-purpose 
riding  mowers.  Value?  Prove  this  any¬ 
time  with  a  free  test  drive  at  your 
own  home!  ^  ^ 


TO:  WHEEL  HORSE  PRODUCTS 

51463  U.  S.  31.  South  Bend  17,  Ind. 

Please  forward  name  of  nearest  dealer  and 

□  Rush  free  ‘•Tell  AII"  Booklet. 

□  Send  me  your  free  YEARBOOK. 

Name . 


"TIll-AU”  BOOKUET 
Shows  usss.  dstails  of 
tractor,  attaching  tools. 
Chack  coupon. 

SBCCIAL  YIARBOOK 
ForWhaal  Horsaownars. 
Shows  naw  attachmants 
for  avary  saason.  Chack 
coupon. 


Address . 

City . 

My  Occupation 


CUT  FEEDING  TIME 
FROM  HOURS  TO  MINUTES 


BROADCASTER 


- constantly  improved 

to  meet  new  farm  practices 


Automatic  Cattle  Feeder 


Automatic  Hog  Feeder 


Automatic  Feeding  Systems  Co. 

BOX  117-N  LUVERNE.  MINNESOTA 


provided  it  has  a  steel  tank.  A  wooden  tank 
cannot  be  safely  converted.  No  flushing  is 
needed  to  reconvert  to  field  spraying. 

Orchard  Management 
Good  management  of  the  orchard  can 
pare  the  problem  and  boost  the  benefits  from 
spraying.  Good  winter  pruning  is  one.  Spray 
reaches  better  into  an  open  tree,  and  the 
tree  can  be  kept  from  growing  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  spray.  Secondly,  choosing  a 
variety  that’s  less  susceptible  can  reduce 
the  number  of  sprays  needed,  especially  in 
apples.  McIntosh,  Cortland,  and  Delicious 
apples  suffer  more  from  apple  scab  than 
Jonathan  and  Golden  Delicious. 

Cleanup  also  helps.  Insects  hide  in  pruned 
wood  and  early  drops  of  fruit.  Destroy  these, 
and  the  insect  problem  will  be  smaller.  The 
fewer  the  trees,  the  easier  the  spraying  job 
is.  Four  to  five  dwarf  trees  will  supply  plenty 
of  fruit  for  a  family  of  four. 

Dwarf  Trees 

The  word  “dwarf”  is  meant  literally.  The 
method  of  dwarfing  trees  by  putting  them 
on  specially  developed  dwarf  root  stocks 
has  made  the  full-sized  tree  obsolete  for  tlu' 
kitchen  orchard.  Many  orchardists  recom¬ 
mend  pulling  up  the  gnarled  old  trees  in¬ 
herited  from  Johnny  Appleseed  and  plant¬ 
ing  dwarfs  for  home  use.  They  believe  apple 
trees  in  faim  orchards  mav  be  close  to  a 
hundred  years  old  and  think  any  tree  over 
35  years  old  has  outlived  its  usefulness. 

Apple  dwarfs  were  the  first  developed, 
and  come  in  two  sizes.  Very  dwarf  trei's 
grow  to  a  height  of  about  7  feet,  and  yield 
about  2  to  3  bushels  of  apples  when  full 
grown.  This  size  is  about  right  for  the  usual 
backyard  orchard.  Semidwarfs  are  inter¬ 
mediate  in  size  between  full  dwarfs  and 
standard  trees.  Any  variety  grown  as  a  full- 
sized  tree  can  be  grown  on  a  dwarf  stock. 

Dwarfs  have  been  developed  in  the  last 
few  years  for  pears  and  sweet  cherries,  and 
even  for  trees  like  plums  and  peaches,  which 
are  naturally  rather  short.  Young  dwarf 
trees  are  about  double  the  price  of  full- 
sized  trees,  but  for  the  few  needed  in  the 
home  orchard,  this  is  no  drawback.  An 
assortment  of  three  dwarfs  costs  only  about 
$8  postpaid  from  the  nation’s  best  nurseries. 
Three-  to  four-year-old  transplants  bear 
fruit  the  year  after  planting,  need  less  gar¬ 
den  space,  and  can  easily  be  trained  decor- 
atively  along  the  house,  or  espaliered  into 
hedgerows  along  a  few  wires.  And — to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  subject  at  hand — they  can  be 
sprayed  w’ith  hand  equipment  at  less  than 
half  the  number  of  pushes-and-pulls  per 
tree.  The  farmer’s  reward,  marvelous  to 
say,  is  a  full-sized  apple,  despite  the  trees’ 
slightly-larger-than-man  size. 

For  those  concerned  with  economics,  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  the  cost  of  the 
spray  alone  about  equals  the  cost  of  a  more 
than  ample  supply  of  commercial  apples. 
But  for  those  who  think  the  joy  of  sinking 
their  teeth  into  a  fresh,  juicy,  homegrown 
apple  beyond  the  realm  of  price,  spraying  is 
the  answer  to  the  pest  problem. 


New  farm  chemical  developments 
are  promptly  checked  for  possible 
Herd  Broadcaster  application. 

^  Broadcasts  all  seeds, 
granular  farm  chemi- 
cals  and  fertilizers  M  ^ 

^  Sturdily  built  'y 

►  Easy-on,  easy-off 
^  6  Models  to  choose 

PTO  driven,  1  3-poini  * 

PTO  driven,  1  electric  , - , 

►  Easy  to  operate 

►  Positive  distribution 
control 

►  Broadcasts  even  pattern  BEHIND 
tractor 

See  your  dealer  or  write  for  catalog 

herd  seeder  company 

P.  O.  BOX  21-40  •  LUCERNE,  IND. 


•tjve  F^d  Control 


Overheod  Or 
Bose  Moontinc 


Aw»o*notic  Pre- 


eeother  Protect! 


HERD  has  the 
Agitator  that 
does  the  job. 


'O  Heovy-Duty  Mater 
Througttout 


Requirement 


Roto-Tube  feeds  evenly — faster — automatically 
to  the  entire  length  of  the  bunk  with  no  separa¬ 
tion  of  fine  and  course  feed.  Feed  one  lot  or 
many.  Automatic  pre-mixing  for  faster,  more 
uniform  gains.  Low  power  requirements  let  Roto- 
Tube  help  boost  profits. 


Grain  Master  Mill  and  Blender  irinds  and  mixes  feed  rations 
automatically.  It  will  save  labor  and  cut  feed  costs  SfO  to 
$15  per  ton  below  bulk  feeds.  Ideally  suited  for  cattle,  hog 
and  poultry  feeding.  Grains  and  supplements  are  propor¬ 
tioned  accurately,  with  medical  attachment  available.  Timer 
can  be  set  up  to  2  hours,  with  automatic  shutofl.  Blender 
sold  separately  to  fit  any  grinder.  Write  for  literature  and 
prices. 

DECKER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  1572-G  Rockford,  III. 


Now  the  exclusive  Roto-Tube  features  ore  offered 
in  a  new  type  automatic  hog  feeder.  Feeds  one 
lot  or  many  from  one  side  or  both — separate 
rations  to  each  side.  Drastically  reduces  feed 
waste.  Fills  each  compartment  evenly.  Available 
in  three  models  for  any  feed  lot  layout. 


KOTO. 


STOP  DREAMING! 
START  LIVING! 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
COMPLETE  INFORMATION 


New  “SHADOW  LINE’’  Bask 

HOMEWAY 

Yo0  Can  Afford  It  Now-  Cxpand  It  later, 

Homeway’s  new  “shadow  line”  gable 
makes  the  B513X80  look  bigger  than 
other  two  bedroom  hotises.  Its  Imperial 
gable  gives  sweeping  length  to  the  roof 
line  and  modern  b^uty  to  the  entire 
house.  And  the  B-513  “grows”  with 
your  family.  Add-A-Unit  be^oom  and 
breezeway-garage  wings  can  be  installed 
any  time  without  even  moving  a  win¬ 
dow.  Even  the  room  partitions  are  re¬ 
movable. 

Ask  your  Hem«-Way  dealer  or  write 

for  floor  plans,  specifications,  complete 
package  price,  financing  help  on  the 
B-513,  the  "Prairie  Ladies,”  and  more 
than  30  other  Home- Way  Models. 

^dj|nj|L  HOMES,  Inc. 

UflUjilDl  Dept.  FQ,  Walnut,  Illinois 


Address. 


IMPROVED  NO.  2  BOSTROM 
FARM  LEVEL 


This  LeTcl  k 
has  12-Power  ^ 
Telescope  and 
is  used  and 
endorsed  by 
Schools,  Ex¬ 
tension  Service 
and  Individual 
Landowners  d 
everywheree^fl 


AecnratCy 
Durable  and 
I  Complete  for 
Terracing,  Ditch¬ 
ing  Irrigating, 
Grading,  Tile 
k  Draining,  Rnn- 
ning  Lines, 
Turning 
Angles,  eCCe 

BOSTROM  Levels  arc  so  simple  anyone  can 
operate  them  by  following  the  direction  booklet 
included  with  each  Instrument.  Our  No.  4 
Contractors*  Level  and  No.  5  Convertible  Level 
feature  16- Power  Telescopes.  All  Bostrom  Levels 
arc  sold  on  the  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or 
money  back.  WRITE  TODAY  for  literature, 
prices  and  name  of  our  distributor  near  you. 

BOSTROM-BRADY  MFG.  CO. 

534  StonewaU  St.,  S.W.  ATLANTA  3,  GA. 
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GIANT  FOXTAIL 


{Continued  from  page  78) 

favorable,  herbicides  have  done  a  good  job 
for  me  in  controlling  giant  foxtail.” 

Dr.  Oliver  C.  Lee,  extension  botanist  at 
Purdue  University,  agrees  pre-emergence 
weed  killers  are  the  best  means  to  deal  with 
giant  foxtail.  “It  is  the  logical  thing,  since 
the  weed  germinates  just  before  soybeans,” 
he  said  late  last  year. 

Band  spraying  and  cultivation  can  do  the 
job  in  moist  years.  Pre-emergence  herbi¬ 
cides  need  the  rain  to  carry  the  chemical 
into  the  soil  soon  after  planting. 

Wherever  fields  are  infested  with  giant 
foxtail.  Dr.  Lee  suggests  using  pre-emerg¬ 
ence  herbicides  on  corn  and  soybeans.  On 
corn  use  Atrazine,  Simazine,  or  Randox. 
The  rate  for  Atrazine  or  Simazine  is  one 
pound  per  acre  on  loam  soils;  %  pounds  on 
sandy  soils,  or  1 54  pounds  per  acre  on 
muck.  Rando.x  should  be  sprayed  at  1 
quarts  per  acre  on  all  soils. 

For  soybeans  Randox,  at  1  '/s  quarts  per 
acre,  is  also  recommended.  Alanap-3  is 
another  good  pre-emergence  herbicide, 
sprayed  on  sandy  soil  at  1  '/j  quarts  per  acre ; 
on  loam,  2^4  quarts;  and  on  muck,  5'/» 
quarts.  The  rates  given  are  for  active  ingre¬ 
dients  to  treat  a  14-inch  band  centered  over 
a  40-inch  row.  For  broadcast  treatment, 
use  4  quarts  of  Alanap-3  per  acre  on  sandy 
soil,  8  quarts  or  loam,  and  16  quarts  on 
muck  soils. 

Dr.  Slife  at  Illinois  said  he  gets  the  best 
control  of  giant  foxtail  in  corn  with  Randox 
and  Atrazine.  He  rates  Randox-T  and 
2,4-D  ester  second  best.  Use  Randox-T  at 
1  /a  quarts  per  acre,  and  2,4-D  ester  at  54 
pound  of  active  ingredient  per  acre  in  band 
applications. 

Where  giant  foxtail  is  a  problem  in  cot¬ 
ton,  Missouri’s  Dr.  O.  H.  Fletchall  and  Dr. 
E.  J.  Peters  recommend  Diuron  (Karmex 
DL)  or  Cl  PC.  Band  treatment  rate  for 
Diuron  is  154  pounds  per  acre  on  heavy 
soils,  one  pound  per  acre  on  light  soils.  Use 
Cl  PC  at  9  pounds  per  acre  on  heavy  soils 
and  6  pounds  on  light  soils. 

For  cleaning  up  fence  row  patches.  Dr. 
Lee  recommends  Dalapon  at  5  pounds  in 
100  gallons  of  water,  or  TCA  herbicide  at 
15  pounds  in  100  gallons  of  water.  Spray 
before  the  seedheads  appear  and  wet  the 


HERBICIDES  FOR  CONTROL  OF 

GIANT  FOXTAIL 

Pre-emergence 

For  use  on 

corn: 

Herbicide 

Maker 

Retail  Price 

Atrazine  ( 

$3.19  a  lb.  in 

Simazine  ( 

Geigv  Chemical 

.“iO-lb.  drum 

Randox-T 

Monsanto  Chemical 

$8.90  a  gal. 

2,4-D  ester  Several  makers 

.$3.20  a  rral. 

For  use  on 

soybeans  and  corn: 

Randox 

Monsanto  Chemical 

$6.83  a  gal. 

For  use  on 

soybeans: 

.Manap-3 

U.  S.  Rubber 

$4.50  a  gal. 

For  use  on  cotton: 

Diuron 

DuPont 

$3.25  a  lb.  in 

(Karmex) 

50-lb.  drum 

Cl  PC 

Several  makers 

■$8.25  a  gal.  in 
30-gal.  drum 

Post-emergence 

Dalapon 

Dow  Chemical 

$1.15  a  lb. 

TCA 

Several  makers 

$1.37  alb. 

Hirc/iii  uuwii-'UiiiuiiiH  luf  nuau  mi  in- 

Get  Full  Payment  for  Your  Butterfat- 


•  NO  MONEY  DOWN  •  4%  INTEREST  •  4  YEARS  TO  PAY 


EVERY  DAIRYMAN  SHOULD  READ  THIS  FOLDER  — 


DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Dept.  6,  Madison,  Wis. 

Please  send  new  folder  "How  To  Select  Your  New 
Bulk  Milk  Cooler”  with  a  comparison  of  direct- 
expansion  and  DARI-KOOL  ice-bank  coolers. 


A  DARI-KOOL  WILL  COOL 
100  LBS.  OF  MILK  TO 
38°  F  —  OR  BELOW 

Tests  prove  that  a  Oari-Kool 
operating  under  full  load 
and  normal  milkhouse  con¬ 
ditions  will  cool  100  lbs.  of 
milk  to  38°  F,  or  below,  with 
less  than  1  KW  of  electricity 
—on  a  yearly  average.  Based 
on  a  rate  of  2t  per  KW  hr. 


With  a... 


With  Dari-Kool’s  fast  ice-water  cooling  your  butterfat 
test  will  not  be  affected  by  a  breakdown  of  the  milk 
emulsion  caused  by  freezing  —  or  by  churned  milk, 
floating  with  butterballs,  resulting  from  slow  cooling. 
Both  can  lower  the  quality  of  your  milk.  Both  cost  you 
money.  To  avoid  frozen  milk  and  be  sure  of  an  accu¬ 
rate  butterfat  test  and  full  payment,  get  a  Dari-Kool. 


DARI-KOOL  Is  GUARANTEED  To  More  Than 
Meet  the  New  3A  Cooling  Standards 

Make  sure  the  tank  you  buy  has  the  cooling  power  to 
meet  the  new  3A  Cooling  Standards  (now  in  effect). 
They  require  —  “That  when  warm  milk  is  added  to  the 
cold  milk  in  the  tank,  from  a  previous  milking,  the 
blend  temperature  shall  never  exceed  50  degrees” 


Enforcement  of  the  50  degree  blend  temperature  regu¬ 
lations  can  mean  “down-grading”  or  “rejection”  for  im- 
propierly  cooled  milk.  Cut-price  tanks  sold  with  under¬ 
size  compressors  can  prove  to  be  “expensive  bargains”. 
With  a  Dari-Kool’s  fast,  ice-water  cooling  you  can  be 
sure  your  milk  will  more  than  meet  the  3A  Regulations. 


USE  OARI-KOOL’S  NEW  PURCHASE  PLAN 


DARI-KOOL  PROTECTS  MILK 
DURING  EMERGENCIES 

In  the  event  of  an  electric 
power  or  compressor  failure 
the  large  reserve  ice-bank 
will  protect  you  from  the 
loss  of  a  tank  of  milk.  In 
such  emergencies  this  is 
valuable  insurance. 


HERE’S  WHY  A  DARI-KOOL 
COOLS  MILK  FASTER  — 
DOES  NOT  FREEZE  MILK 


FOR  LESS 
THAN 
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weeds  solidly  with  the  solution  until  it  drips 
off  the  stems  and  leaves. 

What’s  Ahead 

Weed  researchers  are  the  first  to  point  out 
that  available  herbicides  haven’t  licked  the 
problem  of  giant  foxtail.  Pre-emergence 
weedkillers  have  been  giving  excellent  re¬ 
sults  in  the  Com  Belt  an  average  of  three 
years  out  of  four.  The  fourth  year  there 
was  too  little  rain  right  after  planting  to 
carry  the  spray  into  the  ground.  Excessive 
rain  soon  after  planting  has  also  injured 
crops  at  times  where  pre-emergence  herbi¬ 
cides  were  used,  but  usually  crops  recovered 
and  made  normal  yields. 

Chemical  companies  are  working  to 
throw  new  herbicides  into  the  battle  against 
the  grassy  w'eeds,  including  the  worst  of 
them— giant  foxtail.  For  example,  Stauff¬ 
er’s  Eptam,  which  worked  well  in  dry  soils 
especially  against  foxtail,  is  being  tested  for 
a  fonnulation  or  a  way  of  application  that 
will  not  harm  crops.  In  1959  it  was  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  market  because  crop  injury 
was  reported,  but  a  new  form  of  it  may 
come  back  soon. 

One  possibility  to  deal  with  giant  foxtail 
after  it  comes  up  in  the  crop  row  is  the 
flame  cultivator.  This  machine  appeared  in 
the  Com  Belt  for  the  first  time  last  summer. 
I'he  last  15  years  it  has  been  used  almost 
entirely  by  growers  of  cotton  and  sugarcane. 
I’he  latest  models  use  LP-gas  for  fuel  and 
are  designed  for  precision  control  of  the 
heat  applied  to  weeds  in  the  row. 

After  a  demonstration  on  his  farm,  Paul 
Bates  of  Hudson,  Illinois,  bought  one  of  the 
$600  machines.  He  used  it  on  150  acres  of 
corn  last  year. 

Results  were  “very  good,”  Bates  said.  It 
killed  giant  foxtail  that  had  shot  up  to  a 
height  of  10  inches.  The  com  looked  sick 
for  a  few  days,  but  recovered  and  made 
yields  as  good  as  corn  growing  in  clean 
fields  without  flame  cultivation. 

Corn  can  be  flamed  when  it  reaches  a 
height  of  1  J/a  to  2  inches,  according  to  re¬ 
search  by  the  Agri-Quip  Division  of 
ThermoDynamics,  Inc.,  Englewood,  Colo¬ 
rado,  makers  of  one  of  the  first  flame  culti¬ 
vators.  Along  with  the  young  weeds  and 
grasses,  the  corn  will  be  bumt*d  back  to 
ground  level.  Within  a  few  days  the  com 
will  have  recovered,  but  grasses  will  be  way 
behind.  And  flaming  will  not  shorten  corn 
yields  or  extend  the  maturity  date.  When 
the  corn  reaches  a  height  of  8  to  1 0  inches, 
it  is  ready  for  a  second  flaming.  The  burn¬ 
ers,  which  are  adjustable,  should  be  set  at 
an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  with  the 
ground,  so  the  flame  w’ill  strike  the  row  a 
short  distance  from  the  base  of  the  com 
stalk.  The  flame  will  reach  across  the  row 
to  the  opposite  side.  This  way  crossfire  from 
two  burners  will  cover  the  entire  drill  row. 
After  about  four  flamings,  the  corn  will  be 
too  tall  for  the  flame  cultivator,  but  by  that 
time  few  new  weeds  get  started.  Field  flam¬ 
ers  cost  about  $1,000. 

Bates  has  also  tried  flame  cultivation  on 
about  20  acres  of  soybeans  and  peas.  “So 
far  it  has  been  touch  and  go,”  he  com- 


THERE'S  A 


FOR  ALMOST  EVERY 
SPREADING  AND  SEEDING  JOB 


Cyclone  P.T.O.  Model  S-3  Power  Seeder,  shown  at  left, 
above,  does  a  fast,  accurate  job,  whether  used  for  top 
dressing  nitrate,  applying  potash  or  phosphate,  sowing 
small  grains,  legumes  or  grasses,  or  spreading  granular 
pesticides.  Spreads  up  to  a  30-foot  swath.  Operates  from 
heavy  duty,  flexible  drive  shaft  which  fits  standard  power 
take-off.  Double  agitator,  easy  setting  rate  gauge  and 
positive  shutoff.  Three  bushels  capacity.  Extension  hopper 
available  for  greater  capacity,  if  desired. 

ELECTRIC  MODELS.  Model  M-3,  shown  at  right, 
above,  is  similar  to  P.T.O.  Model  S-3,  except  powered  by 
a  self-contained  electric  motor.  Can  be  mounted  on  front 


or  rear  of  tractor,  truck  or 
on  boats  for  spreading  water 
and  three  bushel  capacities. 


NEW  CYCLONE  MODEL 
20  HAND  SPREADER.  For 
fast,  precision  spreading  of 
pellet^  and  granular  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  chemicals  .  .  . 
also  seed.  Spreads  a  6-  to  8- 
foot  swath.  Feathered  edge 
prevents  streaks.  Rate  chart 
lists  brand  names  and  gauge 
settings  for  recommended 
applications  .  .  .  4  oz.  per 
1,000  sg.  ft.  to  375  lbs.  per 
acre.  Capacity.  3  gals,  or 
approx.  20  lbs.  Shield  pro¬ 
tects  operator. 


jeep.  May  also  be  mounted 
weed  control  materials.  One 


riArSl#  9E.E.tZ  9VFVVJC.IS.  AC- 

curately  and  quickly  distrib¬ 
utes  all  smooth  grass  seed 
and  grain  .  .  .  also  pelleted 
and  granular  fertilizer.  Ex¬ 
clusive  double-oscillating 
feed.  Instant  shut-off. 
Feathered  edge  insures  free¬ 
dom  from  streaks  and  over¬ 
laps.  The  fast,  convenient 
way  to  accurately  seed  or 
fertilize  small  lawns  or  plots 
of  ground.  Known  and  used 
the  world  over. 


FAMOUS 

CYCLONE 

LAWN 

SPREADER 


Famous  for  speed,  freedom 
from  streaks,  accuracy.  As 
little  as  4  oz.  of  pesticides 
per  1,000  sq.  ft.  may  he 
spread  with  absolute  accu¬ 
racy.  Covers  a  6-  to  8-loot 
swath.  Spread  pattern  is  fan  .  - 

shaped.  Ideal  for  fast,  accurate  spreading  of  pelleted  and 
granular  fertilizers,  herbicides,  insecticides,  seed,  lime,  tee 
melters.  etc. 


Contact  Tour  Dealer  or  Write  U$ 

THE  CYCLONE  SEEDER  CO.,  INC. 

Urbana  47,  Indiana 


merited.  “I  want  to  experiment  more  next 
year  before  I  make  up  my  mind  about  flam¬ 
ing  crops  other  than  com.” 

In  addition  to  the  flame  cultivator,  the 
weedburner  has  been  thrown  into  the  fire 
fight  against  giant  foxtail.  It  is  designed  to 
flame  weeds  in  fence  rows  and  ditches — the 
beachheads  of  the  weed’s  invasion  into  new 
fields.  The  weedburner  sold  by  Agri-Quip 
is  a  flame-thrower  equipped  with  two  or 
three  burners,  which  can  be  controlled  to 
blanket  a  ditch  or  to  scorch  a  small  area. 
The  two-burner  model  covers  a  swath  three 
to  five  feet  wide,  and  will  clear  two  to  three 
miles  of  dense  weed  growth  per  hour.  It 
costs  about  $350.  The  machine  is  mounted 
on  a  pickup.  From  there  it  is  controlled  by  a 
15-foot  counterbalanced  boom,  which  can 
be  swung  in  any  direction  and  aimed  at  any 
angle  desirt^d. 

The  idea  of  flaming  weeds  is  not  to  burn 
them  up,  but  to  rupture  the  young,  growing 
cells  of  the  weeds,  causing  the  whole  weed 
to  wither  and  die.  Young,  tender  grasses 
and  weeds  are  much  easier  to  kill  than  older 
ones.  Advanced  crop  plants  which  only  get 
their  stems  and  other  mature  tissues  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  flame  are  not  injured. 

A  physical  principle  is  also  involved.  A 
round  object  is  more  resistant  to  flame  than 
a  flat  object.  A  tightly  rolled  piece  of  paper 
will  take  longer  to  light  than  the  same  piece 
of  paper  held  flat.  In  the  same  way,  the 
heat  from  the  flame  cultivator  goes  through 
the  blades  of  giant  foxtail  more  ezisily  than 
through  the  tightly  rolled  stalks  of  com. 
Stalks  may  get  slightly  seared,  but  that 
causes  no  permanent  damage.  Weed  con¬ 
trol  is  not  complete  with  one  flaming  alone. 
Each  new  crop  of  seedlings  may  require  in¬ 
dividual  treatment. 

Bates  was  impressed  with  the  modest  cost 
of  flame  cultivation.  To  cover  100  acres  of 
com,  he  used  a  total  of  510  gallons  of  LP- 
gas  to  fuel  both  the  weedburner  and  his 
tractor.  He  now  figures  about  four  gal¬ 
lons  per  acre  for  the  burner.  At  the  local 
price  of  14  cents  a  gallon,  fuel  cost  is  56 
cents  pier  acre,  each  time  over. 

Next  year  he  plans  to  couple  the  flame 
machine  with  his  regular  cultivator.  He  will 
remove  the  sweeps  that  work  next  to  the 
row  and  depiend  on  flame  to  kill  weeds  in 
the  row.  The  sweeps  will  work  only  in  the 
middle  to  reduce  root  pmning. 

The  National  LP-Gas  Council,  1515  Chi¬ 
cago  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois,  together 
with  Gotcher  Engineering  and  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  Clarksdale,  Mississippi, 
were  making  plans  early  this  year  to  work 
with  Com  Belt  experiment  stations  in  test¬ 
ing  flame  cultivation  on  a  variety  of  crops. 

In  Bates’  experience,  the  flame  cultivator 
looks  like  a  useful  new  weapon  to  throw 
into  the  fight  against  giant  foxtail  in  com, 
at  least.  It  won’t  replace  chemical  weed¬ 
killers,  according  to  those  who  have  been 
working  with  it,  but  its  fire  power  might 
prove  to  be  just  what  is  needed  to  back  up 
the  action  of  the  herbicides. 
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Saves  the  Leaves 


MEITER  Conditioned  Hay  First  in  International  Competition  .  . .  and  Penn.  Farm  Show  three  years  in  a  Row! 

L^ves  Stay  on  Stems  when  SLOW  ROLLED 


NEW  EXCLUSIVE  MEYER  PICK-UP 

Exclusive  large-diameter  rotary  pick-up 
floats  freely  over  rocks  and  terraces  . . . 
lifts  and  feeds  heavy  or  thin  hay  ...  on 
smooth  or  uneven,  rocky  ground. 

NEW  EXCLUSIVE  SLOW-MOVING  ROLLS 

Exclusive  non-clogging  steel  rolls  crock 
entire  stems  uniformly  .  .  .  revolve  slowly 
enough  to  keep  leaves  on  stems.  (Slow 
rolling  slows  only  the  rote  the  hoy  is  fed 
through  the  rolls  .  .  .  not  your  ground 
speed.)  Both  conditioning  rolls  ore  roller- 
chain  driven. 


CONDITION  WHILE  YOU  CUT  ^ 

Meyer  is  1  st  choice  because  you  con  use 
your  own  trailer-type  or  side-mounted 
mower  —  or  you  con  get  the  model  with 
built-in  mower  —  on  exclusive  Meyer 
patented  feature.  Windrowing  attach¬ 
ment  is  available. 


Model  No.  205 


Model  No.  680 


FOR  IDEAL  FIELD  CONDITIONS 

MODEL  205  is  built  without  separate 
pick-up  for  use  on  smooth  fields  without 
rocks  or  terraces.  Exclusive  non-crimping 
rubber  pick-up  roll  is  combined  with 
smooth  steel  processing  roll. 


Leaves  left  in  your  field  are  dollars  out  of  your 
pocket!  MEYER  saves  the  leaves.  The  secret: 
SLOW  ROLLING. 

MEYER  Conditioning  Rolls  revolve  slower  .  .  . 
much  slower  .  .  .  because  they  are  fed  by  an  exclu¬ 
sive,  separate  pick-up  —  and  do  NOT  rely  on  high 
speed  in  order  to  pick  up  the  hay.  When  high 
speed  rolls  are  used,  hay  is  grabbed  up  and  forced 
through  .  .  .  leaves  are  torn  off  .  .  .  dry  too  quickly 
.  .  .  shatter  or  crumble  .  .  .  fewer  get  into  the  bale 
...  or  your  livestock. 

With  the  MEYER,  the  hay  is  lifted,  loosened,  and 
fluffed  .  . .  made  ready  for  its  trip  through  the  rolls. 
The  slower-moving  rolls  gently  and  thoroughly 
crack  the  stems  their  entire  length  without  crimp¬ 
ing  —  gently  press  the  leaves.  Protein  packed  leaves 
stay  on.  The  leaves  a  MEYER  saves  put  more  dol¬ 
lars  into  your  pocket,  yet  MEYER  is  priced  lower. 

mEVER  mnnufRCTURinc  co. 

Write  For  New  Lileritore,  Prices,  and  Name  ef  MEYER  Dealer 


— -  Mo«l*l  No.  *75  □ 

MEYER  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  9252.  MORTON,  ILL.  *80  □  MS  O 

Send  FREE  MEYER  Hay  Condihonar  information,  at  chocked 


(  )  Student 


St.  or  R.F.D.- 


MEYER  —  mokmr  of  famoue  MEYER  elevators  —  is  the  original  and  oldest 
manufacturer  of  hay  conditioners  —  with  over  five  years  more  experi¬ 
ence  than  all  other  makes. 


Town. 


I  am  alto  interetted  in 
MEYER  ELEVATORS: 


□  BELT  BUCKET  □  PORTABLE  GRAIN  □ 

□  BUCKET  a  AUGER  DRYERS 


V 


M-C  Continuous  Flow 

Grain  Drying^ _ 

Makes  ^  ^  L  wS' 

Drying  ^ 

Put  wet  grain  in  the  top  .  .  .  Dry 
cooled  grain  comes  out  automa¬ 
tically  ...  no  cracking  or  grind¬ 
ing.  . .  perfect  quality  all  the  time! 

GRAIN  DRYERS 


WITH  2  ROTOR  SPEEDS! 

Fast  speed  for  chopping,  reduced  speed  for 
hay  conditioning  and  crimping.  Exclusive 
chute  design  throws  forage  right  to  back  of 
tailing  wagon,  makes  loading  easier.  With  an 
M-C,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  handling 
wet  forage. 

M-C  Choppers  are  year-round  implements; 
green  chopping,  mowing,  hay  conditioning 
and  loading  Spring  and  Summer,  chop  up 
stalks  for  bedding  and  mulch  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter.  Your  M-C  Chopper  is  never  idle! 


FARM  WIRING 

[Continued  from  pa«e  67) 

Running  a  motor  hot  shortens  its  life.  For 
every  10°  centigrade  above  the  rated  temp¬ 
erature,  the  life  of  a  motor  is  cut  in  half. 
So  if  a  motor  is  rated  at  105°  centigrade 
with  a  30,000-hour  life,  it  will  last  only 
15,000  hours  if  operated  continually  at  115° 
centigrade,  or  7,500  hours  at  125°  centi¬ 
grade.  You  get  to  about  24  hours  life  at  just 
over  200°  centigrade.  Hank  Marks  of  Farm 
Fans  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  explained 
a  few  weeks  ago  why  the  manufacturers 
are  interested  in  good  wiring.  Marks  is  a 
busy,  swift  talker  with  ideas  popping  into 
his  head  faster  than  words  can  express  them. 
He  doesn’t  sit  still  to  talk.  “We  actually  had 
a  motor  burn  up  in  seven  hours  when  nin- 
ning  at  low'  voltage  with  poor  cooling. 

“Now  you  think  I’m  telling  you  wild 
stories,  but  remember,  with  wires  a  little 
too  small  and  the  motor  running  a  little 
too  hot,  motor  life  may  be  cut  by  years.  A 
farmer  may  never  be  aware  that  he  bought 
twice  as  many  motors  as  necessary  for  the 
whole  life  of  that  bad  wiring  job.  Proper 
installation  will  overcome  most  difficulties. 
If  a  fanner  has  bought  a  motor  that  is  not 
up  to  the  job,  he  might  still  get  by  if  the 
wiring  is  OK.  But  if  both  the  motor  and 
the  wiring  are  shy,  he  is  bound  to  lose  out- 
jjut.  and  pay  more  for  the  poor  output. 

“What  can  a  farmer  do?  Well,  the  first 
step  would  be  to  buy  electrical  equipment 


at  such  a  price  that  the  man  who  sells  it  can 
be  held  responsible  for  quality.  Second,  I’d 
suggest  the  farmer  insist  no  installation  be 
made  until  the  electrician  has  read  the  in¬ 
structions  in  the  farmer’s  presence.  The 
farmer  shouldn’t  allow  the  electrician  to  go 
ahead,  until  he  understands  how  to  install 
the  equipment.  Then  if  there  is  a  break¬ 
down,  the  responsibility  for  failure  is  on  the 
manufacturer  of  faulty  equipment. 

“Some  instructions  are  pretty  sloppy,  I 
admit,”  and  he  burrowed  into  his  desk  look¬ 
ing  for  something  to  illustrate  his  point. 
“But  you  can’t  blame  it  all  on  the  instruc¬ 
tions.  Lack  of  knowledge  and  lack  of  tools 
plays  a  part.  VV'e  had  a  man  phone  in  today 
asking  how'  to  tell  which  two  wires  out  of 
three  carries  230  volts.  He  had  no  voltmeter. 
Now  you  know'  he  isn’t  a  qualified  electri¬ 
cian  if  he  doesn’t  have  a  voltmeter — and  he 
can’t  do  the  best  job.”  (To  help  the  man, 
Marks  told  him  to  connect  a  regular  40- 
watt  light  bulb  across  two  of  the  three  wires. 
When  the  bulb  shone  as  bright  as  a  100- 
watt  bulb,  he  had  the  230  volt  wires.  An 
electrician  we  told  the  story  to  was  less  kind 
about  his  ill-equipped  brethren.  “I’d’ve  told 
him  to  hold  two  wires,”  he  said.  “If  he  falls 
to  his  knees  it’s  115  volts.  If  he  stiffens  up 
stra'ght  it’s  230  volts.”) 

“But  ignorance  as  well  as  inadequate 
tools  is  a  factor  in  poor  wiring,”  Marks  con¬ 
tinued,  back  on  his  main  line  of  thought. 
“Many  motors  are  skimpily  wired  because  a 
man  doesn’t  understand  the  ‘service  factor.’ 


Any  job’s  a  ’’SNAP”... 

with  a  SNAPPER 

TRACTOR 


Made  by  the  makers 
of  famous 
SNAPPIN'  TURTLE 
Power  mowers  .  •  • 


Models 


Model  640 


to  choose  from  ...  in 
wolk-behind  and  riding 
type  mowers  .  .  .  sizes 
19"  to  36"  ...  all  built 
to  give  years  and  years 
of  trouble  free  service. 


shown 

mower  attachment 

This  estate  type  tractor  is  a  truly  fine  product  that  will 
perform  many  lawn  and  garden  chores  .  .  .  easily  and 
quickly.  Has  a  40"  wheelbase;  5^  HP,  4  cycle  eng.;  many 
exclusive  features.  Extremely  low  center  of  gravity  for 
safety.  Elec,  starter  available.  With  attachments  it  cuts 
grass,  tills  gardens,  hauls,  etc.  .  .  .  does  many  jobs.  Write 
for  free  brochure  showing  this  and  other  fine  products 
made  by  McDonough  Power  Equip.,  Inc. 


WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE 

MATHEWS  CO. 

Crystal  Lake  12,  Illinois 


McDonough  Power  Equipment,  Inc.,  McDonough,  Georgia 


ro  Chopper  and 
Hay  Conditioner 

HAS  MANY  FARM  USES . . . 

♦  Chop  Stalks  for  Bedding 

^  Chop  Green  Livestock  Feed 

^  Mow  and  Condition  Hay... 

IN  ONE  OPERATION  WITH 
BUILT-IN  SLOW  SPEED 

^SEE  THE  NEW 

IMPROVED  MODELS 
^  \  . . .  OFFSETS  AND 

M  BEHINDS 

M  \\  Demonstration 
hA.  your  farm 
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All  motor  plates  carry  specifications.  It  may 
be  a  3-hp  motor,  rated  at  13  amps.  But 
further  down  the  plate  is  ‘Ser.  F. — 140.’ 
Now  that  is  the  serv’ice  factor,  and  means 
the  true  rating  of  that  motor  can  go  to  1.40 
times  the  rating  on  the  plate — or  4.2-hp  and 
18.2  amperes.  If  an  electrician  has  wired  for 
1 :1  amps,  he’s  in  trouble.  The  biggest  buga¬ 
boo  in  the  business  is  too  small  wiring.  If  I 
were  a  farmer  I’d  get  a  50-cent  wire  gauge 
and  make  the  electrician  demonstrate  he 
followed  the  manufacturer’s  recommenda¬ 
tions.  I’d  make  him  show  me  the  voltage  of 
a  machine  was  adequate  when  it  was  start¬ 
ing — that’s  the  heaviest  load.  And  I  mean 
the  volts  right  at  the  motor,  not  at  the  meter 
oi'  at  the  switch. 

“I  know'  I’m  talking  like  a  manufacturer, 
but  we  take  some  bad  knocks.”  Marks  said, 
almost  in  resignation.  “I  know  there  are 
plenty  of  good  fann  electricians — but  I’d 
still  offer  this  check  list  to  the  farmer: 

1 )  Clheck  for  correct  w'ire  size. 

2)  Notify  the  power  company  to  check 
the  service  entrance. 

3)  Make  sure  proper  starter,  cutoff  and 
time-delay  fuses  are  installed. 

4)  Check  voltage  with  voltmeter  the 
first  time  the  motor  is  started. 

“It  won’t  cover  everv-  case,  but  it  sure  will 
imjtrove  a  lot  of  wire  jobs.” 

The  Electricians’  Case 
For  the  point  of  view  of  the  fann  electri¬ 
cian,  listen  to  Duane  Dahnert  and  Ken  Pet¬ 


erson,  partners  in  Waterman  Electric  Co., 
Waterman,  Illinois.  Dahnert  and  Peterson 
are  outspoken  advocates  of  good  farm  wir¬ 
ing.  They  have  taken  every  opportunity  to 
prod  both  farmer  and  manufacturer  into 
the  use  of  quality  materials  properly  in¬ 
stalled.  They  sat  in  their  office  in  DeKalb 
County  a  few  weeks  ago.  Dahnert,  round 
of  face,balding  dark  hair,  rocking  back  in 
an  office  chair,  and  Peterson,  tall,  blond  and 
earnest,  leaning  forward  as  he  sat  on  the 
edge  of  a  desk. 

Peterson:  “Many  of  the  farmers  in  this 
area  still  have  the  same  wiring  that  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  1935  or  1936  when  Rural  Elec¬ 
trification  came  in.  Their  main  trouble  is 
that  the  circuits  are  inadequate  to  handle 
modern,  automatic  equipment.” 

Dahnert :  “We  were  on  a  farm  the  other 
day  which  was  rewired  three  years  ago  with 
1 00-amp  service.  That  was  just  a  crime.  That 
fanner  is  talking  about  a  silo  unloader  and 
other  machines  today,  and  he’ll  need  200 
amps.  He  spent  good  money  putting  in  what 
was  recommended  by  the  utility  company, 
and  now  that  installation  is  out-of-date.  We 
make  200-amp  service  minimum  to  farms 
now.  If  we  have  any  argument  we  tell  a 
man  quite  frankly  he’s  foolish  not  to  put  it 
in.  I  was  on  a  farm  the  other  day  where  the 
man  needs  100  amps  now.  His  expansion 
plans  call  for  200  amps  within  the  next  two 
years,  and  I  recommended  a  300-amp  serv¬ 
ice  so  |X)wer  will  he  available  when  he  needs 


•  ‘  '  ''  on  How  to  Succeed 

L  u  in  Modern  Dairying  with 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

—  Today's  Best  Choice  for  Highest  Net  Income 


Adaptable,  efficient  Guernseys  earn  highest 
net  income.  Here  are  some  of  the  reasons. 

•  Guernseys  excel  in  the  ability  to  convert 
hay,  pasture,  silage  and  grain  into  the  world’s 
finest  milk. 

•  Guernseys  fit  today’s  modern  dairying 
methods  . . .  this  means  more  efficient  use 
of  labor,  feed  and  space  in  the  bam  and  at 
the  feed  rack. 

•  Guernseys  produce  the  finest  milk.  Guern¬ 
sey  milk  is  always  in  demand  by  distributors 
because  it  has  the  highest  solids-not-fat,  also, 
the  highest  protein.  Vitamin  A  and  mineral 
content  of  any  milk.  Guernsey  milk  is  world 


renowned  for  its  delicious  flavor  and  unique 
golden  color . . .  which  assures  consumer  ac¬ 
ceptance.  Remember,  distributors  pay  pro¬ 
ducers  on  the  basis  of  total  solids  — not  on 
pounds  of  milk  alone! 

•  Guernseys  are  easily  handled. 

•  Guernseys  are  the  earliest  maturing  breed, 
bringing  you  profits  sooner  and  returning 
higher  lifetime  income. 

Add  all  these  important  Guernsey  Plus 
Factors  together  and  you’ll  see  the  reason 
why  the  Guernsey  breed  adds  up  to  highest 
net  dairy  profits. 


Start  Vbur 

Kadihn! 


FREE  FACTS  — write  today 


-  THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
I  25  Main  Street,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

I  I — I  Send  FREE  information  on  how  to  start  a  Guernsey  Herd, 
I  I — I  and  a  copy  of  “Profitable  Dairyimc.’* 

I  r~|  Send  FREE  information  about  extra  profits  selling 
j  1—1  nationally  advertised  Golden  Guernsey  Milk. 


[pMimip) 

IFsDIk  J 


Gallons  &  Gallons! 

So,  you  have  a  deep  well ! 
If  it’s  to  be  4  inches  or 
larger  —  and  practically 
any  depth — your  DEM- 
ING  well  driller  or  pump 
dealer  will  probably  sug- 
///  l\-.\  gest  one  of  these  depend- 
/  /!:  \  \  able  DEMING  Submer- 
sibles. 

Here  is  a  unit  that  will  pump  more  water 
at  a  greater  depth  than  the  rod  or  jet  type 
pumps.  This  will  give  you  all  the  water 
you  want,  when  you  want  it!  These  high 
capacity,  high  quality  DEMING’s  will 
give  you  up  to  1,700  gallons  per  hour. 


No  Pit— No  Pump  House. 

That’s  right,  no  need  for  an  expensive 
pit  or  pump  house  with  a  DEMING 
Submersible.  The  tank  and  ^  y'X 
controls  can  be  located 
away  from  the  well  with  the  ]  j 

service  line  placed  below 
ground.  The  entire  pump, 
motor  and  all,  is  deep  in  the  ^ 

well,  protected  from  freezing 
and  tampering.  It  never 
needs  priming  and  is  practi¬ 
cally  noiseless  in  operation.  I 

- n 

No  Worry  About  Corrosion! 

Your  DEMING  Submersible  is 
:  H :  made  of  brass,  bronze,  stainless 

steel,  and  exclusive  DEMING 
Fianite®  materials.  These  non- 
ni  corrosive  materials  mean  that  your 
1  pump  will  give  you  years  of  trouble- 
Ljl  free  service. 


Water,  Water— Everywhere! 

Plenty  of  water  for  every  faucet;  for  every 
use  in  house  or  farm.  DEMING  Deep 
Well  Submersibles  will  do  the  job! 

FREE  OFFER 

Please  send  complete  Information  on 
G  Submersibles  □  Water  Systems 


CITY _ ZONE _ STATE _ 

The  DEIVlING  Co. 

114  Broadway  •  Salam,  Ohio 
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Reduce  work,  gain  leisure  time 
with  new  outdoor  power  tools 


TITAN  TILLMASTER  handles  all 
your  tilling  jobs — seed  bed  preparation,  cul¬ 
tivating.  weeding  and  mulching.  I'eatures 
include  automatic  im|)ulse  starting.  Direct, 
vertical-shaft  drive  eliminates  belts  and 
chains.  Approximately  5129.93  f.o.b.  fac¬ 
tory.  Ask  for  Bulletin  23. 


ORBIT-AIR  Power  Mower  cleans, 
mows,  mulches  your  lawn  in  one  oi)era- 
tion.  Eliminates  raking!  3  h.p.  engine, 
automatic  impulse  starting,  and  other 
features  give  y(m  tomorrow's  mower  to¬ 
day!  .\lso  31^2  h.j).  self-propelled  model. 
Prices  from  599.95.  Ask  for  Bulletin  24. 


Mow-MAsre/t  |  |  TiTAM 

are  names  famous  for  deluxe  performance  and  solid 
quality  products — sold  by  leading  dealers  every¬ 
where.  Each  product  has  been  designed  and  manu¬ 
factured  with  the  consumer  in  mind  .  ,  .  featuring 
safety  first,  easy  handling  for  the  most  inexperienced, 
and  plenty  of  power  to  get  the  job  done  quickly 
.  .  .  easily.  For  more  information — ask  your  dealer 
or  write  directly  to: 


progJuMon 

PRODUCTS  COMPANY 


A07  Marion  Ave., 

South  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


MOW-MASTER  Fairlawn  Deluxe  26"  rider  makes  lawn  care  easy 
for  every  memlx'r  of  the  family — handles  like  a  sports  car — and  pro¬ 
vides  as  much  fun.  Built  with  distinct  automotive  styling  and  features, 
the  Fairlawn  has  a  4'/^  h.p.  heavy  duty  engine,  automatic  impulse 
starting,  3  s|K‘ed  transmi.ssion  and  differential.  Also  available  in  24" 
models  starting  at  5159.95  f.o.b.  factory.  Ask  for  Bulletin  25. 


TITAN  CHAIN  SAWS,  long  a  b>  word  with  com¬ 
mercial  loggers,  are  now  available  in  models  and  sizes 
designed  S])ecially  for  farm  and  home  use.  Jobs,  like  cutting 
firewcKKl  and  trimming  trees,  are  made  really  easy  with 
this  e.xciting  new  work-saving  power  tool  You  can  own  a 
.Solid  Quality  'litan  Chain  Saw  for  as  little  as  5134.95. 
Ask  for  Bulletin  22. 


it.  With  proper  explanations  we  have  no  trouble.  The  farmer  is  no 
fool.  He’s  a  good  businessman,  but  he  needs  to  be  informed.” 

Peterson:  “If  only  the  fanner  would  consult  his  local  power 
supplier  and  a  competent  licensed,  bonded  and  insured  electrician 
he’d  be  all  right.  An  electrician  should  be  licensed  for  the  state  in 
which  he  operates,  if  the  state  licenses,  and  be  insured  and  bonded 
for  the  farmer’s  protection.  That  in  itself  costs  an  electrician  enough 
money  over  a  period  of  years  to  be  sure  he  is  a  full-time  electrician 
and  knows  his  trade.  The  insurance  should  cover  any  loss  of  prop¬ 
erty  and  any  damage  or  injury  as  a  result  of  wiring  this  electrician 
did,  or  the  equipment  he  installed. 

“The  present  farm  economy  is  a  big  factor.  The  farmer  is  trying 
to  get  by  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  he  tries  to  skim  by  on  his  wiring. 
He  may  be  able  to  do  that  with  something  mechanical  without 
damage,  like  ninning  a  power  takeoff  a  little  too  fast,  or  a  little  too 
long.  Farmers  cut  comers  where  they  think  it  won’t  hurt.  When 
you  go  to  buy  a  cow,  or  groceries,  or  an  electrical  wire  job  you  tend 
to  cut  corners  on  the  thing  you  know  the  least  about.” 

Interlocking  Motors 

Dahnert:  “Poor  wiring  in  a  feed  handling  setup  can  really  cause 
trouble.  For  instance,  if  magnetic  starters  on  motors  aren’t  inter¬ 
locked,  a  breakdown  can  make  feed  sjxmt  like  a  fountain.  It’s 
essential  to  understand  these  starters.  Interlocking  is  a  system  of 
connections  so  that  if  one  motor  stalls  or  stops  for  any  reason  all 
motors  behind  it  stop,  too.  This  means  that  feed  will  not  build  up 
in  an  auger  when  the  auger  ahead  of  it  has  broken  down. 

“Magnetic  starters  are  comparatively  new  on  farms.  They  are 
nothing  but  a  relay  (an  electrical  switch)  with  an  overload  heat¬ 
ing  circuit  which  automatically  cuts  the  relay  off  in  the  case  of  an 
overload  on  a  motor.  Generally,  on  farm  equipment  there  is  a 
manual  reset  button,  which  must  be  pressed  before  the  motor  can 
be  started  again  after  it  has  stopped  from  overload.  It’s  very  easy 
to  reset.  You  just  press  the  button.  The  button  is  usually  marked 
‘reset’,  but  we  have  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  farmers  who  didn’t 
know  what  reset  meant,  and  we  have  had  a  10-mile  drive  to  push 
the  button  for  them. 

“Many  electricians  still  aren’t  putting  in  an  interlocking  system. 
When  they  install  several  motors  they  put  in  a  bank  of  ordinary 
on-off  switches  in  a  line.  If  one  of  those  motors  quits,  all  the 
material  feeding  into  that  piece  of  equipment  piles  up  until  some¬ 
body  notices  it. 

“It’s  sometimes  a  disadvantage  to  start  several  motors  on  the 
same  circuit  at  the  same  time.  This  overloads  the  circuit  more  than 
if  individual  motors  are  started  separately.  Interlocked  wiring 
makes  it  impossible  to  start  them  all  together.  With  separate 
switches,  too,  it’s  possible  to  start  a  series  of  augers  at  the  wrong 
end  first  and  you  may  have  a  silage  unloader  dropping  silage  into 
an  auger  which  hasn’t  yet  started.  With  an  interlock  system,  the 
proper  order  of  starting  is  built  in.  The  end  motor  must  be  started 
first.  If  it  has  not  been  started  no  motor  in  front  of  it  will  run.  You 
have  to  push  the  start  buttons  for  each  motor  in  the  right  sequence.” 

Peterson :  “I  saw  a  5-hp  motor  on  a  silo  unloader  last  week  wired 
with  No.  10  wire.  Now,  this  wire  may  be  heavy  enough  to  carry  a 
5-hp  motor  in  a  factory  where  you  are  at  most  50  feet  from  a  good 
outlet,  but  it  isn’t  when  it’s  400  to  500  feet  away. 

“The  difference  in  cost  between  No.  10  wire,which  was  used  for 
this  motor,  and  No.  2  wire,  which  was  needed,  is  about  6c  a  foot. 
In  addition  the  farmer  would  need  heavier  supports  and  more 
labor  to  install  the  heavier  wire  because  of  its  greater  weight.  It 
may  have  added  an  hour  to  an  hour-and-a-half  to  the  job,  and  with 
all  those  things  I  would  guess  it  would  double  the  cost  of  wiring 
from  $100  to  $200.  That  $100  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  proper 
operation  of  a  $2,000  silage  unloader. 

“Most  manufacturers  give  adequate  operating  and  service  in¬ 
structions,  but  you  can’t  cover  everything  in  one  book.  I  remember 
one  time  we  had  a  service  call  from  a  farmer  whose  equipment  had 
stopped  running.  A  box  elder  bug  had  happened  to  be  sitting  on 
a  pair  of  contacts  when  they  closed,  and  the  contacts  pinched  him 
between.  Now  there’s  nothing  in  any  book  which  says  anything 
about  box  elder  bugs  in  a  switch.  Mice  can  raise  Cain  if  they  get 
into  a  control  panel,  chewing  up  the  wires  and  building  nests  in  the 


Every  lick  of 


STERLING 

BLUSALT 


puts  a  “ulus"  in 
your  milk  check 
with  feeding 

essentials 


PURE  SALT  plus 
MANGANESE 
IRON  ^ 

SULFATE  SULFUR 

COPPER 

COBALT 

IODINE 

ZINC 


To  keep  milk  production  and  profits  at  a  peak,  you  must 
give  your  cows  a  full  quota  of  a|]  the  8  feeding  essentials 
listed  above.  Without  them,  cows  may  look  all  right,  but 
they  can’t  maintain  good  health  .  .  .  can’t  sustain  high 
production  throughout  their  lactation  period. 

And,  the  fact  is,  your  cows  probably  are  not  getting  all 
they  need  of  these  vital  minerals  — because  home-grown 
grains  and  roughages  are  not  likely  to  contain  a  proper 
balance  of  trace  elements.  But  Sterling  Blusalt  does. 

Blusalt  is  scientifically  blended 
to  provide  the  proportion  of  min¬ 
erals  that  top  animal  nutritionists 
recommend  for  best  herd  health. 

So  put  a  "plus”  in  your  milk 
check  ...  by  putting  Sterling 
Blusalt  in  your  herd’s  diet.  Offer 
Blusalt  free  choice  and  add  it  to 
your  custom  mixes. 

Sterling  Blusalt  comes  in  4-lb. 
Liks,  50-lb.  blocks,  50-  and  100-lb. 
bags.  Order  a  supply  from  your 
dealer  today. 

Service  and  researcli  are  the  extras  In 

STERLING  Itsmu  SALT 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY  •  CURKS  SUMMIT.  PA. 
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You'll  Fence  Faster  Than  Ever 
with  the  SHAVER  I.  I 

Hydraulic  Post  Driver  iW  I 

Now  with  more  than  10,000  addi-  iK  f  ^ 

tional  pounds  impact  you’ll  set  fence  lw|  f 

posts  faster  than  you've  ever  seen, 

even  if  you've  worked  with  a  Shaver !  HIH 

Newly  added  adjustable  springs  give  IlH 

the  Shaver  Post  Driser  nearly  -r, 

50%  greater  driving  force  for  • 

faster,  easier  fencing.  The  v,, 

Shaver  Driver  is  mounted  up  ,Ja 

front  for  easier  spotting  and  me  ' 
you’ll  drive  a  4"  to  5"  post  in  <K' 
as  little  as  10-13  seconds,  with 
finger-tip  ease 


....  .  .  .  your  trac¬ 

tor  hydraulic  system  does  all 
the  work. 


CPCE  Write  today  for  lit- 
■  erature  on  the  Post 

Driver  that  lets  you  set  up  to  80 
rods  of  posts  in  just  80  minutes. 


FROM 


Keeps  Cows  Out  .  .  .  Saves  Feed 

Big  Capacity  —  Saves  Time  and 
Work 

Big  Roomy  Stalls  —  Calves  Eat 
Freely,  Gain  Faster 

Two  Sizes  —  Double  Stall  for  40 
calves  .  .  .  Single  Stall  for  20  calves 


BROWE^ 

manufacturing  company 

.^Mtl.QUlNCr^LL^ 


START  your  calves  off  to  extra  profits  with 
Brower’s  Calf  Creep  Feeder!  Get  heavier 
weight  and  better  finish  at  weaning  —  off 
to  market  earlier  at  big  feed  savings.  Big 
capacity  eliminates  daily  filling.  Weather- 
tight  —  keeps  feed  dry.  Anchors  solidly 
at  all  4  corners.  Sturdy  angle  iron  stalls 
keep  out  larger  cattle,-  fold  to  top  for 
towing  through  gates.  Steel  skids,-  hopper 
and  trough  of  heavy  rust-resisting  Armco 
Zinegrip. 

WRITE:  Ask  for  Free  Literature  and  Prices. 


SHAVER  MFG.  CO.  Graettinger,  Iowa 


cut  feed  costs 

with  these  NEW  machines 


MIX’N  GRIND 

A  complete  feed  mill  opera¬ 
tion  in  one  low  cost  machine. 
One  man  can  grind,  mix  and 
sack  a  complete  batch  of 
accurately  blended  formula 
feed  in  less  than  20  min.- 
at  lower  per  ton  cost  than 
ever  before  possible.  Rug¬ 
gedly  built— it  requires  min¬ 
imum  space,  is  easy  to 
operate,  uses  only  two  low 
HP  motors.  Made  in  1,  IVi 
and  2  ton  models.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 


MIX’N  GRIND  with^ 
HOPPER  SCALE  >] 

The  same  "Mix  'n  Grind” 
machine  described  above 
—with  a  hopper  bin  and 
scale  added.  The  hopper 
bin  is  entirely  supported 
on  the  scale-so  that  you 
can  accurately  weigh 
material  before  it  is 
ground.  Available  in  1,  IVi 
and  2  ton  models  with 
1200,  1800  and  2400  lb. 
capacity  bins  respectively. 

I _ CUP  AND  MAIL  TODAY. 


GRINDS 

■  I 


THE  DUPLEX  MILL  I.  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  FG,  Springfield,  Ohio 
ptione:  FAIrfax  5-5SB8 

Send  me  full  details  on  items  checked: 

□  Mix  ’n  Grind  □  Mix  ’n  Grind  with  Hopper  Scale 

Name _ 


n 


Address- 

Lciy— 


-Phone- 


-State. 


boxes.  The  same  is  true  with  moisture,  dust, 
and  mud  daubers  that  build  nests  in  motors 
or  switch  boxes.” 

What  Can  the  Farmer  Do? 
Peterson:  “When  he  hires  an  electrician 
he  should  expect  to  pay  that  man  better- 
than-average  wages  and  the  man  should  he 
a  full-time  electrical  contractor.  Very 
quickly  the  farmer  can  see  whether  he  has 
adequate  equipment  to  do  the  job.  The 
man  should  have  testing  equipment,  tools, 
trucks  and  ladders.  A  union  electrician 
charge  here  in  DeKalb  County  is  about  $5 
an  hour.  Basic  farm  work  is  done  by  non¬ 
union  labor  because  farmers  won’t  or  can’t 
hire  electricians  who  charge  union  scale. 
Farm  electricians  get  anything  from  $3.25 
to  $3.75  an  hour.  The  man  who  works  for 
$1.00  to  $2.00  an  hour  can’t  afford  any 
extra  equipment  to  do  a  proper  job.  Simi¬ 
larly  he  can’t  afford  insurance  or  a  bond 
to  back  up  his  work.  In  a  monetary  way  the 
farm  electrician  may  not  hurt  me  or  my 
company  directly,  but  indirectly  they 
‘black-eye’  the  whole  electrical  industry. 
The  farmer  says,  ‘I  don’t  want  any  auto¬ 
matic  equipment.  My  neighbor  bought 
some  and  it  doesn’t  work.’  But  it’s  not  the 
equipment.  It’s  the  installation. 

“Usually  you  can  tell  a  good  wiring  job 
by  the  physical  appearance.  It  should  look 
pretty  neat.  Another  way  a  poor  workman 
cuts  costs  is  to  use  indoor  equipment  in 
outdoor  locations.  An  indoor  junction  box 
sitting  outside  may  last  two  or  maybe  three 


years  without  an  electrical  failure,  but 
sooner  or  later  it’s  going  to  cause  trouble. 

“He’s  holding  a  quarter  so  close  to  his 
face  he  can’t  see  the  dollars.  We  have  a 
brand  spanking  new  /a  hp-  motor  sitting  in 
our  shop  right  now  that  a  farmer  bought 
and  broke  while  installing  it.  He  dropped 
it  and  damaged  the  housing  and  now  he 
can’t  get  parts  for  it.  The  company  has 
gone  out  of  business.  They  had  been  out  of 
business  for  a  year  before  he  bought  the 
motor.  He  thought  he  saved  $10  when  he 
bought  that  motor,  but  now  it’s  cost  him 
$30  because  he  can’t  return  it  or  fix  it.” 

Dahnert :  “Time  and  time  again  you  see 
the  type  of  advertisement  that  says.  ‘Silo 
unloader  $850.’  It’s  not  until  you  read  the 
small  print  you  find  you  don’t  get  a  motor, 
or  controls,  or  any  wiring.  By  the  time  you 
buy  all  those  things  the  unloader  costs  the 
same  price  everybody  else  would  have  paid.” 

Peterson  concluded:  “I’m  strictly  against 
any  more  political  controls.  I  think  we’ve 
got  too  many  already,  but  if  you  could  get 
a  good,  honest,  skilled,  graftless  inspection 
service  to  help  private  individuals  get  the 
right  kind  of  wiring  it  would  be  a  heck  of  a 
good  thing.  But  we’ve  never  been  able  to 
get  it  in  the  past  and  I’m  not  sure  we’ll  be 
able  to  get  it  in  the  future.  We’ll  have  to  rely 
on  the  farmer  choosing  a  dealer  who  does 
his  own  inspecting.” 
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HOW  YOUR  MARGINAL  LAND 

CAN  GpofHf  profits 


Plant  it  to  Western  Maine  EVERGREENSI 
In  addition  to  valuable  conservation 
benefits,  these  hardy,  northern-grown 
trees  will  fast  grow  into  profitoble  Christ¬ 
mas  Trees  or — for  long-range  profits — 
into  market  timber.  Many  vorieties  will 
thrive  on  poor  and  rocky  soil  with  mini¬ 
mum  care.  (Christmas  Tree  harvesting  often  starts 
in  just  5  years.)  Here  are  a  few  somple  Western 
Maine  Wholesale  Prices  on  seedlings; 

per  1000 

3-yr.  Douglas  Fir  .  $25 

3-yr.  Scotch  Pine  .  20 

3-yr.  Norway  or  White  Spruce  25/ 

(250  or  more  of  tome  sis#  and  variety  at  lOOO 
rate.  For  le«a  than  250.  a«k  for  our  retail  price 
list.) 


iOOKLCT  Growinflr  Opportunity* 
telU  all  you  need  to  know  to  Ret  ataried 
maklnff  your  Idle  or  waate  land  pay  vou  a 
profit,  we’ll  alao  Include  our  wholesale 
price  Hat. 


Write  for  both  today. 

AINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

Dept.  FQ-21  Fryeburg,  Maine 


Hm  A  the  Vud  that  A  Vi((erefU/ 


One  Style  Fits  ALL 
Popular  Tractors 


NO  NEED^TO 
iEMO^E  WEIGHTS 

'L 


TRACTOR  DUALS 

Easy  to  switch  from^ 
IH  to  John  Deere,  etc. 


PUZEY  BR0S..lnc., 


BROWER 

CATTLE 
.  FEEDER 


manufacturing  company 


Feeder 


•  Two  sizes  —  1  5  ft.  Feeder  has  250 
Bu.  Capacity  .  .  .  TVj  Ft.  Feeder  has 
1 25  Bu.  Capacity 

•  Fill  Only  Once  a  Week  .  .  .  Feed 
in  Trough  Stays  Fresh 

•  Trough  Design  Saves  Feed 

•  Improved  Palatability  Increases  In¬ 
take  for  Faster  Gains 


FINISH  oFf  your  cattle  with  this  exciting 
new  self-feeder!  Two  sizes  to  meet  the  needs 
of  large  or  small  herds.  Large  size  feeds 
100  cattle  for  a  week  on  one  filling;  the 
7'/2  ft.  feeder  does  it  for  50  head.  Saves 
over  100  hours  of  labor  o  year.  Big  feed 
savings,  too  —  special  designed  trough  oil 
but  eliminates  waste  .  .  .  keeps  feed  clean, 
fresh,  more  palatable.  Cattle  eat  more  .  .  . 
make  faster,  more  profitable  gains.  Built 
of  heavy  rust-resistant  steel,  ruggedly 
braced  throughout. 

WRITE  for  Information  on  this  New  Feeder 


BEAVER 

{Continued  from  f)a<^e  68) 
the  chest.  Competent  obsen  ers  have  noted 
beavers,  on  rare  occasions,  carrying  such 
materials  as  twigs,  gravel,  and  mud  on  their 
tails.  Much  of  the  mud  used  to  plaster  the 
inner  surface  of  the  dams  is  dug  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pond. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  dam  seems  to  be 
to  construct  a  deep  pond,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  the  animal  may  store  food  for  winter 
in  the  form  of  green  logs  and  brandies. 
When  the  pond  freezes  over,  the  bea\er 
simply  swims  under  the  ice  and  retrieves 
some  of  this  stored  food  which  he  has  buried 
during  a  milder  season. 

Such  food  is  then  taken  inside  a  lodge 
which  is  a  good-sized,  roughly  circular  hut 
of  branches,  mud  and  stones.  The  interior 
is  hollowed  out  above  the  waterline  to  jiro- 
vidc  quarters  where  they  may  eat,  sleep  and 
raise  young  in  snug,  dry  comfort. 

The  colonial  life  of  beavers  is  commend¬ 
able,  to  say  the  least.  Mother  and  dad  unite 
for  life  at  about  three  years  of  age.  Mating 
occurs  in  winter,  generally  in  January  or 
Eebruary.  Gestation  takes  about  90  days, 
and  shortly  before  birth  occurs,  the  male 
leaves  home  and  spends  the  rest  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  palling  around  with  other  fathers. 
Mother  meantime  weans  her  litter  of  about 
four  young  at  six  w'ceks  and  then  convoys 
her  kits  around  their  community — the  dam, 
canals,  aspen  stands,  etc. 

The  male  comes  back  home  in  Septem¬ 


ber,  has  a  look  at  the  family  and  then  sets 
tirelessly  to  work  repairing  the  dam,  adding 
to  the  lodge,  and  storing  the  winter’s  food 
supply.  From  now  on  he’ll  be  one  of  the 
family  again  until  his  mate  is  ready  to  de¬ 
liver  another  litter. 

Most  authorities  believ'e  the  young  beav¬ 
ers  stay  with  their  mother  for  at  least  a  year. 

In  a  large  colony  as  many  as  24  beavers 
may  live  in  congenial  harmony;  for  if 
these  animals  have  one  standout  trait,  it  is 
sociability.  This  trait  is  best  exemplified  in 
tree  felling,  an  activity  in  which  the  whole 
family  participates.  I  once  watched  six  bea¬ 
vers,  two  adults  and  four  young,  working  on 
a  felled  aspen  in  northern  Wyoming.  The 
parents  had  cut  the  tree,  but  the  kits  came 
to  help  nip  off  branches.  I  timed  the  female 
when  she  cut  off  a  three-inch  limb,  and  it 
took  her  just  three  minutes,  or  about  the 
time  it  would  take  a  boy  with  a  dull  hand 
axe  to  do  the  same  job.  Although  most  trees 
cut  by  beavers  have  a  diameter  of  from  four 
to  eight  inches,  I  have  seen  at  least  two  that 
were  30  inches,  and  one  observer  measured 
a  cottonwood  stump  42  inches  across. 

Western  ranchers  and  farmers,  often 
without  foreknowledge,  get  some  of  their 
best  hay  crops  from  old  beaver  ponds.  Cen¬ 
turies  ago  beavers  were  at  work  in  moun¬ 
tain  valleys.  Siltation  finally  filled  up  the 
ponds,  some  many  acres  in  size.  The  rich 
silt  soils  of  these  ancient  beaver  ponds  are, 
today,  some  of  the  finest  hay  meadows. 

One  of  the  classic  puzzles  in  beaver 


jyfXSif 

with  this 


GASOLINE 

METER 


697  METER  FOR 
GRAVITY  TANKS 


This  gasoline  meter  for  gravity  flow 
tanks  can  cut  your  tax  bill  plenty. 
Gets  you  full  benefit  of  gasoline  used 
for  business.  Aids  in  management. 
Counts  to  100  gallons  per  delivery — 
100,000  total.  Built  to  last.  Easy  to 
install.  Inexpensive.  Furnished  with 
necessary  piping  and  connections 
(34'  or  1').  Guaranteed.  See  your  oil 
man  or  write  Tokheim  Corporation, 
1626  Wabash  Ave.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
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Minimize  tillage  •  •  •  crush  clods  •  •  • 

firm  the  seedbed  •••bring  up  moisture  ••• 

DO  ALL  THESE  THINGS  with 
BRILLION  TILLAGE  TOOLS 

A  survey  of  Brillion  Tillage  Tool  owners,  just  completed,  shows 
these  implements  to  be  some  of  the  most  used  tools  on  the  farm. 
Average  use  is  over  100  acres  a  year.  Most  owners  considered 
them  “musts”  for  preparing  seedbeds.  Many  were  eliminating 
discing  and  harrowing;  using  Pulverizers,  Pulvi-Mulchers  or 
Plow  Packers  alone  to  ready  the  soil  for  the  seeder  or  planter. 


^^ONCE  OVER. ..AND 
irS  READY  TO  PLANT” 
say  Pulvi-Mulcher  Owners 


PULVERIZER... 
a  versatile  tool  both 
before  and  after  planting 


Shown  is  Model  CF-60  Plow  Packer,  five  feet 
wide  for  use  behind  three  bottom  plows. 


The  survey  showed  Brillion  Pulverizers  are  used 
on  an  average  of  188  acres  per  year.  Owners  re¬ 
port  using  them  after  plowing,  just  before  plant¬ 
ing.  after  planting— whenever  they  need  to  break 
up  lumps  and  firm  the  seedbed.  They  mention 
other  advantages  such  as  .  .  .  helps  hold  mois¬ 
ture  . . .  covers  seed  . . .  pushes  stones  down  . . . 
smoother  haying  ...  the  seeding  starts  faster. 


At  left  is  Brillion’s  brand  new  Model  PT  Pulver¬ 
izer.  Widths  to  12  feet.  Ratchet  jack  lowers 
wheels,  permits  end  towing. 


PLOW  PACKER. ..widely 
used  to  minimize  tillage 


“It’s  my  caboose!’’  said  one  Plow  Packer  owner, 
and  he  could  have  spoken  for  hundreds.  This 
simple  tool  behind  the  plow  levels  and  smooths 
rough  furrows  .  .  .  does  such  a  good  job  that 
many  plant  directly  on  a  plow-packed  seedbed. 
Think  of  the  savings  In  gasoline!  Owners  com¬ 
ment  that  rain  soaks  in  better.  Subsurface  is 
firmed,  but  top  inch  or  so  is  loose  .  .  .  elimi¬ 
nates  clods.  Sizes  available  to  fit  most  pull  and 
lift  type  plows. 


Once  or  twice  over  a  plowed  field  with  a  Pulvi- 
Mulcher  puts  the  field  in  shape  for  planting.  As 
one  owner  put  it,  “It  digs,  pulverizes  and 
smooths  in  one  operation."  The  principal  ad¬ 
vantage  is  that  the  Pulvi-Mulcher  saves  trips 
and  expense  of  the  usual  series  of  borrowings 
before  planting.  And  fewer  trips  reduce  tractor 
wheel  compaction  of  the  soil— saves  fuel,  too. 


At  right  is  new  Model  PMW  Pulvi-Mulcher,  the 
ultimate  in  seedbed  building  efficiency. 


SEEDER 

Legume-grass  seed  is  twice  as  likely  to  grow  if 
sown  with  a  Brillion  Sure-Stand  Seeder.  The 
Brillion  is  the  only  seeder  that  places  seed  at 
thumbnail  depth — the  ideal  planting  depth  ac¬ 
cording  to  every  seeding  test.  You  also  save 
money  on  seed  because  you  can  cut  your  seed¬ 
ing  rates  in  half.  Truly  the  world's  best  seeder. 


BRILLION  IRON  WORKS,  INC. 

Brillion,  Wisconsin  Dept.  TT-3-2 
Please  send  me  more  information  on: 

□  BRILLION  PULVERIZERS 

□  BRILLION  PULVI-MULCHERS 

□  BRILLION  PLOW  PACKERS 

□  BRILLION  SURE-STAND  SEEDERS 

Write  your  name  and  address  in  margin. 


lore  concerns  the  exact  use  the  animal 
make  of  its  big,  flat  tail.  Some  observers 
claim  it  is  used  as  a  trowel  to  plaster  mud 
on  the  face  of  the  dam.On  rare  occasions 
beavers  have  carried  pebbles  and  bits  of 
mud  on  this  big,  flat  appendage,  and  motion 
pictures  have  been  made  of  a  kit  riding 
about  on  his  mother’s  tail  as  she  dragged  it 
about  the  edge  of  a  pond — not  unlike  a 
farm  kid  riding  a  stone  sled.  One  thing  that 
e\'er\'one  agrees  on  is  that  the  tail  is  used 
as  a  signaling  device  to  warn  the  colony  of 
the  approach  of  danger.  When  such  danger, 
in  the  form  of  man  or  a  predator  is  seen, 
the  beaver  simply  whacks  the  surface  of  the 
water  with  the  paddle-like  tail,  sending  a 
small  geyser  upward  and  a  sharp  report 
echoing  across  the  pond.  All  beavers  hear¬ 
ing  it  promptly  dive. 

ITig  swift-flowing  streams  and  large  lakes 
discourage  dam  and  lodge  building  but 
beavers  are  adaptable.  They  simply  dig  a 
burrow-  under  the  shore  and  at  the  end  of  it 
hollow  out  a  chamber  above  the  water  level. 
Oldtimers  dubbed  them  “bank  beavers.” 

Mixed  Blessings 

The  dam  building  habit  may  not  always  be 
so  quaint.  A  New  York  farmer  found  a  bea¬ 
ver  one  day  building  a  dam  across  the 
stream  that  ran  through  his  orchard.  As  the 
water  level  rose,  he  became  far  from 
amused.  He  broke  the  dam  open,  releasing 
the  water — temporarily.  In  less  than  a 
week  the  hole  was  repaired.  The  second 
time  he  completely  demolished  the  dam.  It 
took  the  bea\’ers  a  little  longer,  but  they 
rebuilt  it.  He  finally  blew  the  dam  open 
— still  to  no  avail.  The  solution  turned  out 
to  be  the  New  York  State  game  warden 
who  live-trapped  all  the  busy  builders  and 
released  them  at  another  site,  not  far  away, 
where  their  habits  were  less  troublesome. 

But  the  dam  construction  is  not  always  a 
nuisance — as  more  than  one  farmer  knows. 
Take  the  case  of  David  Monteith,  a  cattle, 
hog  and  wheat  farmer  at  Mt.  Nebo,  Sas¬ 
katchewan.  In  1933  he  needed  a  dam  across 
the  I.ittle  Shell  River,  which  runs  close  by 
his  farmstead.  “The  Government  was  in¬ 
sisting  on  it.”  he  said,  “but  I  couldn’t  afford 
the  cost  of  building  one.  So  we  took  three 
loads  of  green  poplars  and  threw  them 
down  by  the  riser,  where  we  wanted  the 
dam.  Sure  enough  the  beav’ers  built  one, 
and  it’s  been  there  ever  since.  It’s  now  six 
feet  wide,  and  about  three  hundred  feet  in 
length.  At  certain  times  of  the  year  it  holds 
back  more  than  two  miles  of  the  river. 

“They’ve  made  their  own  way  since,” 
continued  Monteith,  “and  built  many  other 
dams.  There  are  about  six  on  my  place, 
and  at  least  as  many  more  farther  up  the 
river.  You  see,  we  don’t  have  good  water 
for  stock  here,  the  wells  are  too  deep,  so  the 
beaver  dams  are  a  wonderful  thing  for  the 
cattle.  A  good  big  one  will  be  deep  enough 
to  stay  open  in  winter — that’s  if  it’s  more 
than  six  or  eight  feet  deep. 

“Right  now,”  said  Monteith,  “We  only 
have  three  or  four  beavers  down  at  the  dam. 
I’d  like  to  have  more.  I’m  not  going  to  let 
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What  do  baking  and  pipeline  milking  have  in  common? 


When  you  consider  a  pipeline  milker,  ask  your  wife  about  Pyrex® 
baking  ware.  Chances  are  she  has  used  it  for  years— nine  out  of  ten 
housewives  do!  She  bakes  in  it,  uses  it  to  store  food  in  the  refrigerator 
and  then  reheats  it  in  her  oven.  It  stands  up  under  this  and  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  times  she  washes  it.  And  probably  it  is  still  as  sparkling  clean 
as  when  she  got  it. 

You  get  all  of  these  advantages  and  more  when  you  use  Pyrex  milk 
pipelines.  In  addition  to  its  resistance  to  heat  and  its  ease  of  cleaning, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  corrosion-resistant  materials  made.  You  can  use 
any  recommended  full-strength  cleaner  or  disinfectant— acid,  alkali, 
iodine  or  chlorine. 

Pyrex  pipelines  clean  easily,  stay  clean  longer  and  you  can  see 
when  they  are  clean.  You  c^ji  spot  trouble  before  it  starts. 

For  more  information  on  Pyrex  pipelines  for  milking  systems. 


please  write  for  a  copy  of  our  Dairy  Pipeline  Bulletin. 

When  you  order  your  pipeline  milker,  be  sure  the  pipelines  are 
Pyrex  brand.  It  makes  milking  almost  as  easy  as  baking  a  pie. 

The  following  manufacturers  will  be  glad  to  furnish  their  milkers 
with  Pyrex  pipe:  Bou-Matic  Milkers,  Inc.  •  Chore  Boy  Mfg.  Co. 

•  DeLaval  Separator  Company  •  Hinman  Milking  Machine  Com¬ 
pany  •  J.  C.  Marlow  Milking  Machine  Company  •  James  Mfg.  Co. 

•  Perfection  Manufacturing  Corporation  •  Rite-Way  Dairy  Farm 
Equipment  Corporation  •  Universal  Milking  Machine  Division.  Or 
write  to  us  directly  at  2201  Crystal  St.,  Coming,  New  York. 

CORNING  GLASS  WORKS 

CORNING  MEANS  RESEARCH  IN  GLASS 
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START  SAVING  NOW 

ON  YOUR  1961  INCOME  TAX 

You  sef  year~around  fax 
management  guidance  with 
Doane  Tax  Supplement 

Are  you  wondering  if  you  could  have 
saved  money  on  your  1960  income  tax? 
There  are  certain  farm  management  pro¬ 
cedures  that  might  have  saved  you 
money,  had  you  known  what  to  do.  Our 
TAX  GUIDE  is  designed  to  give  you  guid¬ 
ance  the  year  around.  Seventeen  of  these 
special  releases  are  sent  to  you  during 
the  year,  along  with  the  popular  DOANE 
AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST.  Written  by 
a  lawyer  and  reviewed  by  outlook  and 
farm  management  sp)ecialists,  this  TAX 
Gl^IDE  shows  you  how  best  to  handle 
your  affairs  to  obtain  the  lowest  tax  pay¬ 
ments.  It  outlines  procedures  for  han¬ 
dling  and  accounting  cattle  breeding 
herds;  how  to  get  highest  gross  sales  at 
lowest  tax  rates  from  a  hog  breeding 
herd;  how  to  delay  receipt  of  income 
from  grain  sales  or  loan  proceeds;  how 
to  obtain  maximum  depreciation.  And,  if 
you  have  a  problem  not  covered  by  our 
guides,  you  can  get  personal  advice  by 
letter  from  our  tax  experts.  The  Doane 
TAX  GUIDE  has  Tielped  farmers  save 
thousands  of  dollars.  Make  sure  you  pay 
only  your  share  of  income  tax  in  1961. 

Take  Advantage  Now 
of  our  3-in-1  offer 


Find  out  now  how  you  can  receive  not 
only  the  17  TAX  GUIDE  releases,  but  also 
24  issues  of  the  Doane  DIGEST  to  keep 
you  abreast  of  changing  conditions,  keep 
you  informed  and  ready  to  act  when  the 
opportunity  arises  , . .  plus  the  new  Farm 
Management  Guide,  400  pages  packed 
with  ideas  to  help  make  your  farm  opera¬ 
tion  more  efficient  and  profitable.  Send 
for  FREE  sample  packet! 

CLIP  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TODAY 


DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 
Box  7951,  5142  Delmor  Blvd. 

St.  Louis  8,  Missouri 

□  Send  me  a  FREE  sample  packet  on 
your  3-in-l  offer,  including 
TAX  GUIDE  releases. 

NAME _ 

RFD  or  STREET _ 

crry _ 

STATE _ 


anyone  trap  beavers  on  my  place  this  year, 
till  we  get  six  or  eight  animals.  Besides  the 
help  they  are,  I  like  to  watch  them.  They 
carry  the  logs  in  their  teeth,  and  one  paw, 
walking  with  the  other  three.  They  float  it 
down  the  canal  system  to  the  dam. 

“One  bad  thing  about  the  beaver  is  the 
dam  stops  fish  from  moving  up  and  down 
the  river  to  spawn.  But  they  are  a  wonder¬ 
ful  thing  for  watering  the  stock.  When  the 
dam  runs  low,  we  blow  one  of  the  smaller 
dams  upstream.  Occasionally  w’e  have  to 
blow  the  big  dam,  if  it  gets  too  big.  Four 
times  this  has  happ>encd  since  1933.  We  use 
four  sticks  of  dynamite — but  they  have  it 
repaired  again  in  less  than  six  weeks.  I 
don’t  know  what  we’d  do  without  beavers.” 

Some  of  the  toughest  and  most  resource¬ 
ful  men  history  has  ever  known  fanned  out 
across  the  continent  in  the  19th  century  to 
trap  beaver.  Their  fur  could  be  used  in 
making  coats,  hats,  and  robes,  among  other 
things,  and  at  times  a  single  pelt  sold  for 
as  much  as  $100 — but  this  was  not  until 
the  1920  fur  boom.  A  good  trapper  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  could  get  about  250  beavers  a  sea¬ 
son  if  he  were  lucky. 

It  is  just  possible  that  beaver  might  have 
been  exterminated  had  it  not  been  for  the 
discoveiy  that  silk  made  a  pretty  fair  hat. 
Beaver  fur  matted  into  felt  had  been  much 
in  fashion  as  a  headgear  during  the  most 
of  the  19th  century  before  fashion  decreed 
silk  for  derbies  and  stovepipes.  With  the 
demand  gone,  trappers  no  longer  had  the 
old  time  incentive  and  the  animals  were 
given  a  much  needed  respite.  Laws,  too, 
helped  protect  the  species  when  it  was  sadly 
reduced  over  much  of  its  former  range. 

Just  as  human  engineers  occasionally 
make  costly  errors,  so  beavers  are  not  in¬ 
fallible  in  their  projects.  For  example,  I 
have  seen  at  least  a  dozen  instances  in 
which  trees  gnawed  by  these  60  to  80- 
pound  rodents  have  lodged  in  neighboring 


trees.  Then  rather  than  cut  down  the 
neighboring  tree  the  beaver  will  start  on 
another,  thus  felling  two  trees  to  get  one, 
instead  of  using  common  sense  and  getting 
two  for  two.  Sometimes  the  beaver’s  calcu¬ 
lations  may  be  deadly  to  himself.  In  the 
vast  literature  on  beavers  there  are  many 
accounts  of  the  animals  being  killed  by  fall¬ 
ing  trees.  One  recent  case  in  Wisconsin  told 
of  a  heavier  that  was  trapped  when  the 
trunk  of  a  big  cottonwood  it  was  gnawing 
jumped  the  stump  and  landed  on  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  hind  foot.  The  top  of  the  tree  lodged 
in  a  nearby  elm,  thus  the  butt  of  the  trunk 
pressed  down  with  the  whole  weight  of  the 
tree  on  the  beaver’s  toes,  holding  it  as  effec¬ 
tively  as  a  steel  trap. 

Apparently  beavers  do  not  build  dams 
as  some  engineers  do,  “for  a  flood  that 
comes  once  in  never.”  Just  a  few  years  ago 
a  flash  flood  roared  down  the  Cache  la 
Poudre  River  in  Colorado  and  completely 
washed  out  nine  dams  and  several  lodges. 
But  by  the  following  April  the  various  colo¬ 
nies  were  setting  to  work  to  rebuild. 

The  stubbornnesss  with  which  a  beaver 
tries  to  maintain  a  once-built  dam  is  legen¬ 
dary.  Farmers,  sawmill  operators,  and  high¬ 
way  engineers  all  have  tried  butting  heads 
with  the  bullheaded  furbearers  and  came 
out  second  best.  Dams  have  been  blown  out 
repeatedly  with  dynamite  charges  only  to  be 
rebuilt  at  the  same  location.  Only  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  trappers  has  settled  the  issue  in 
favor  of  human  beings. 

As  anglers  I  think  we  may  all  look  for¬ 
ward  with  confidence  that  beavers  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  residents  of  our  waterways  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  This  is  comforting  to 
me  because  I  know  their  presence  will  not 
only  make  for  better  fishing  but  also  good 
wildlife  watching,  too. 

THE  AUTHOR:  Karl  Maslowski  is  a  nationally  known 
naturalist  and  motion  picture  photographer.  He  has  written 
and  illustrated  a  number  oi  articles  for  Farm  Quarterly. 


CtCMIStMC" 


Un  loaders 


KLINZING  "FARMATION" 
saves  you  CASH 


Klinzing  line  costs  less  to  buy,  less  to 
use.  Write  for  dealer  name  and  data. 
See  exclusive  out-of-ordinary  features. 
CHOICE  UEALERSHIFS  STILL  OPEN 


A.  F.  KLINZING  CO.,  INC. 

101  Western  Ave.,  Fond  du  Lac  2,  Wis. 


CAfTLE  OILER 

MtroloNoRfv  iMFroventent 
In  Caftia  RvbWng  And 
Oilinf  EN«t|Hn«nt 

Giant  steel-tube  rubbing  element!  Expanded-steel 
rubbing  surface!  Forced  automatic  oil-flow!  No 
pumps,  no  valves,  it’s  service  free.  Portable!  Pull  it 
(rom  one  feed  lot  to  another.  Single  unit  handles  up  to 
200  head.  Hogs  use  it  too! 

Writa  For  lllusiralad  Lilaratura  and 
lew  Introductory  Pricai 


RUB  N  ROLL  CO 


OMAHA  12,  NEBR. 


100%  CHAROLAIS  AUCTION 

Presenting  Another  Askew  Sale — Friday,  February  24, 1961 

(During  the  Houston  Fat  Stock  Show) 

Sale  starts  promptly  at  1  p.m.  at  Askew’s  AA  Ranch  near  Richmond,  Texas.  Ranch  Phone;  MO  2-2840. 

Barbecue  will  be  served  from  12:00  Noon  to  1:00 — All  Invited 

OFFERING  60  HEAD 

30  FEMALES— All  Bred  Heifers  er  Calf  at  side  30  BULLS— Breedhii  Age— Reel  Herd  sires! 

This  it  on  excellent  group  of  Chorolois  coftle — Writ»  for  sales  catalogue, 

ANDREW  M.  ASKEW 

P.O.  Box  22252  Houston  27,  Texas  Phone  Sunset  2-2685 
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Don  Sanderson  (left,  center)  reports,  "We  have  fed  nine  thousand  cattle  on  Stilbosol  rations.  All  college 
feeding  tests,  plus  our  own  experiences,  proved  to  us  that  you  can’t  stay  in  this  business  without  Stilbosol.” 


''Our  cost  of  gain  went  down  a  pound 
when  we  put  Stilbosol  back  in  our  ration" 


ELANCO  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  •  A  DIVISION  OF  ELI  LILLY  AND  COMPANY  •  INDIANAPOLIS  6,  INDIANA 


"WeVe  feeding  Stilbosol  again  .  .  ,  this 
time  for  keeps/'  reports  Don  Sanderson^ 
SAJ  Feedlots,  Norton^  Kansas. 

“Right  after  we  went  back  to 
Stilbosol,  we  had  a  load  of  steers 
come  in.  We  fed  them  for  140  days 
and  they  gained  448  lbs.  per  head. 

“We  figure  our  cost  of  gain  with 
Stilbosol  to  run  about  19  to  20^ 
per  pound.  Without  Stilbosol,  our 
cost  of  gain  shoots  up  to  23  to  24^^ 
per  pound. 

“If  we  don’t  feed  Stilbosol,  we  lose 


about  H  lb.  daily  gain  per  head. 
By  the  time  it  takes  to  fatten  cat¬ 
tle  for  market,  this  loss  of  gain 
amounts  to  $9  or  SIO  a  head.  As 
close  as  they  keep  the  margin  on 
fat  cattle,  that  $10  a  head  that 
Stilbosol  gives  you  is  most  of  your 
profit  these  days. 

“A  man  couldn’t  last  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  if  he  didn’t  feed  Stilbosol.  Oh, 
sometimes  he  can  make  a  profit  if 
the  margin  is  high  enough,  but 
in  the  long  run  he’s  going  to  go 
broke,’’  Don  concluded. 


Makers  of  Hygromix®  (S.  hygroteopteut  fermentation  products) 


Sti  boso 


(diethylstilbestrol  premix) 


After  seven  years, 
Stilbosol  continues 
to  give  feeders  on 
extra  1 5%  gain  on 
10%  less  feed. 
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Make  a  Perfect  Seed  Bed  with  the  Western  Sprocket 
Packer  and  Mulcher  or  the  New  Bear  Cat  Seed  Bed  Maker! 


A  good  seed  bed  for  any  crop  you  sow  or  plant  is  the  most 
important  operation  in  farming.  There’s  no  pulverizer,  culti- 
packer,  or  machine  of  tins  type  available  today  that  can  do 
the  efficient  work  of  the  Bear  Cat  line  of  quality  implements. 
The  Western  leaves  top  soil  in  excellent  condition  for  sow¬ 
ing  any  grass,  clover,  grain  seed.  Concentrated  weight  of 
Sprocket  Packer  pulverizes,  firms,  leaves  surface  with  loose 
mulch.  Your  seed  all  gets  sown  an  even  depth  and  in  moist 
soil,  germinates  quickly,  starts  out  vigorously.  Write  us  or 
see  your  nearest  dealer. 

BEARCAT  Quality  FARM  MACHINERY  SINCE  1908 


Scad  Bad  Makar  it  combination 
packer,  front  and  back,  with 
cantor  rows  of  tpring  tooth. 
Makct  a  perfect  toad  bed  jutt 
“once  over"  any  plowed  field. 
A  new,  wonderful  development 
of  the  teed  bed  maker  machine. 


WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO.  •  DEPT.  FQ-66  •  HASTINGS,  NEBR. 


Go*ute^  pfUiMe  ^<4A4iti 

PERFORMANCE  TESTED  BOARS 


Write  for  our  folder 


R.  R.  4  Noblesville,  Indiana 


Would  you  like  to  save  $6.00  per 
market  hog  in  feed? 


NOW!  Every  FARM  CAN  SAVE  MONEY! 
SLASH  FERTILIZING  and  SEEDING  TIME 

with  the  new  LOW  COST  Series  SOO 


BROD-KASTOR 


Dept.  F9 

THE  BELT  CORPORATION,  ORIENT,  OHIO 


e  Spreads  pelleted  and  granular 
fertilizer  in  swaths  approximately 
50  ft.  wide 

•  Uniform  pattern ...  As  accurate 
as  it  is  fast  .  .  .  Gets  on  fields 
when  trucks  cannot 
e  Seeds  and  fertilizes  in  one  op¬ 
eration  with  seeder  attachment 


TOWARD  200  BUSHELS 

{Continued  from  page  71) 

33  bushels  greater  than  any  previous  yield 
Goldman  had  ever  harv’ested. 

On  his  900  commercial  corn  acres  Gold¬ 
man’s  1960  yield  of  85  to  90  bushels  was 
normal.  He  practices  continuous  corn. 
Treatment  is  fairly  similar  to  the  contest 
acres  except  for  the  dense  population,  the 
heavy  fertilization  and  the  irrigation.  No 
irrigation  is  used  on  the  commercial  acres. 
Fertilizer  consists  of  whatever  manure  is 
available  plus  90  pounds  of  nitrogen,  300 
pounds  of  5-20-20  plowdown  and  125 
pounds  of  a  similar  starter  in  the  row.  Sima- 
zine  is  banded  to  cut  costs.  Still,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  the  rotary  hoe  for  weed  control 
between  the  rows,  with  some  acres  requir¬ 
ing  sweep  cultivation  once.  “I  treat  each 
held  according  to  the  need,”  Goldman  says. 
He  plants  as  early  as  possible.  He  plow- 
planted  125  acres  beginning  May  5.  This 
corn  was  spaced  in  about  40-inch  rows  by  a 
single  planter  unit  mounted  offset  of  the 
plow  and  preceded  by  a  section  of  culti- 
mulcher  for  smoothing.  Once-over  did  the 
plowing,  packing  and  planting.  That  corn 
was  untouched  until  cultivated  on  June  16. 
It  averaged  about  the  same  as  his  other 
commercial  corn,  at  quite  a  saving  in  time 
and  machine  work.  The  contest  plot,  be¬ 
cause  implements  were  kept  busy  elsewhere, 
was  not  planted  until  June  2.  If  planted  ear¬ 
lier,  the  yield  w'ould  have  been  15  to  20 
bushels  per  acre  higher,  Goldman  believes. 

More  Chemical  Control 
Jules  Lage,  near  Davenport,  Iowa,  con¬ 
siders  cultivation  not  only  unnecessary'  but 
harmful  as  well.  He  relies  on  chemical 
weed  control,  on  well-fertilized,  high 
organic  residues  along  with  special  soil 
practices  to  bring  in  yields  of  160  to  176 
bushels  every'  year.  His  180-acre  farm  is  all 
tillable;  every  acre  goes  into  corn  every 
year.  All  the  corn  is  sold. 

When  Lage  took  over  the  farm  Hve  years 
ago,  yields  ran  from  40  to  50  bushels  per 
acre.  He  has  since  abandoned  the  mold- 
board  plow.  In  the  fall,  using  a  Burch  one¬ 
way  disk,  300  pounds  of  urea,  200  pounds 
of  superphosphate  and  200  pounds  of  po- 
tasssium  sulphate  are  worked  in  just  be¬ 
hind  a  stalk  cutter.  The  ground  is  then 
worked  to  a  depth  of  nine  inches  with  a 
rotary  tiller  (Howard  Rotavator)  “to  get 
more  oxygen  into  the  soil.”  In  the  spring  the 
helds  are  worked  to  a  14-inch  depth  with 
a  chisel  cultivator.  Then  Lage  prepares  the 
seedbed.  A  tractor  with  a  chemical  distribu¬ 
tor  mounted  on  the  front  broadcasts  aldrin 
for  soil  insects,  while  pulling  the  rotary 
tiller  behind.  The  20  percent  aldrin  (15 
pounds  per  acre)  is  mixed  into  the  pulver¬ 
ized  soil  to  a  depth  of  hve  inches.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after,  Chester  K.  V.  Hybrid  corn  is 
planted  in  38-inch  rows  with  23,000-24,000 
plants  per  acre,  with  300  pounds  of  1 1-48-0 
(Amophos)  applied  to  the  side  of  the  row. 
Pre-emergence  atrazine  is  broadcast  at  the 
rate  of  four  pounds  per  acre.  Anhydrous 
ammonia,  150  pounds  per  acre,  is  knifed 
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Traffic  Jam  at  the  Farm  Dealer's 


v\ie'll  have  to  get  ) 

A  HELICOPTER  IF  ^ 
WE'RE  GONNA  DROP  ' 
\N  FOR  OUR  SUPPLY  OF 

AMMO-PHOS;/ 


HOPE  THEY  SAVED 
ME  A  LOAD  OF 

AMMO-PHOS 

I  WOULDN'T  USE 
ANY  OTHER 

s  fertilizer! 


Look  at  the  ^ 
CROWD,  Joe  !  — 
FOLKS  SURE  ARE 
GETTING  WISE  TO 
THE  VALUE  OF 

'  AMMO'PHOS 


IWATMieSOWl 


'  Mike!—  a 
GOT  MINE 
SET  ASIDE? 


MY  NEIGHBOR'S  FARM 
PRODUCES  TREMENPOUS 
RESULTS  WITH  .  ^ 

AMMO'PHOS!  ^ 

1  HOSTLEP  IN  TOWN  TO  J 
.  GET  A»£  SOME!!  ^ 


^  DIRECTIN'  TRAFFIC  >■ 
TEN  TEARS  ANP  NUTHtN 
UKE  THIS  BEFORE.'! 
THET  ALL  WANT  ^ 

I  AMMO-PHOS/L 


ACTUALLY,  Ella, 
IT'S  JUST  PLAIN 
HORSE  SENSE 
T’  USE 

AMMO-PMOS 


TH*  BOSS  WHISTLES 
A  HAPPIER  TUNE 
SINCE  HE  STARTED 
BOOSTING  HIS  CROP 
YIELD  AND  HIS 
PROFITS  WITH  . 

AMMO-PHOS! 


(  fWY  HUSBAND 
>  /NS/STS  ON 

AMMO-PHOS  1 

BECAUSE  OF  THE  ^ 
CONSTANT  GROWTH 
AND  EARLY  MATURITY 
IT  PROVIDES  .  > 

b  OUR  CROPS  ! 


AIN'T  SEEN  SUCH  J 
A  STIR  AROUND 
TOWN  SINCE  FARMER 
PARKER  STRUCK  OIL 


GEORGE  SAYS  ^ 
THERE'S  A  GRADE 

OF  AMMO-PHOS 

AVAILABLE  FOR 
EVERY  CROP  AND 
SOIL  CONDITION  /  J 


^  R/GWT/- 

BUT  AMMO-PMOS 

IS  A  BETTER  "STRIKE' 
EVERY  FARMER 
CAN  GET  IN  ON  , 
THE  PROFITS  IT 
L  HELPS  produce/  j 


MOWP'Y,  FRIENDS.'— 

WITH  AMMO-PUOS 

HIGH  YIELDS  CUT 
YOUR  UNIT  COSTS 
AND  THUS  INCREASE 
,  YOUR  PROFITS  ! 

^  better  try  it!  f 


iJATMllsoH 

AMMo-phqj 


GPAHAM 

HONTsR 


Ammo-Pho*^  is  a  trademark 


OMAHA  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  BALTIMORE  •  HOUSTON 
WILLIAMSTON  •  PHOENIX  •  NORTH  LITTLE  ROCK 
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"CUSTOMEERED  COMPONENTS  BASIC  TO  INDUSTRY 


As  demonstrated  on  this  corn  planter,  servicing  320  acres,  the  positive  compacting  action  of  semi¬ 
pneumatic,  ORCO  “SOIL  KING"  press  wheel  tires  assured  faster  germination,  improved  stand, 
and  boosted  crop  yield  by-10%.  Note  absence  of  dirt  and  litter  on  press  tires. 


ORCO  "SOIL  KING”  AGRICULTURAL  TIRES 

meet  planting  schedules -improve  crop  yield 


DESIGNED  TO  THE  JOB,  ORCO  “SOIL 
KING”  tires  are  made  of  a  special  rubber 
compound  which  fully  utilizes  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  high  wear  resistance,  long 
flex  life,  low  compression  set,  high  tensile 
strength,  and  resistance  to  sun,  weather, 
and  aging.  “SOIL  KING”  tires  flex  clean, 
roll  easily,  and  assure  better  flotation  in 
loose  soil— better  penetration  in  hard  soil. 


COMPACTION  EFFECT  of  ORCO  “SOIL 
KING"  semi-pneumatic  rubber  press 
tires  conserves  moisture  and  assures  the 
most  favorable  planting  conditions  in  all 
soil  types  and  conditions.  Farmers  report 
that,  in  dry  soils,  compaction  minimizes 
air  pockets  and,  by  improving  capillary 
action  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  speeds 
germination.  Note  clean  crown  contour 
and  sharp  edges  of  compacted  seed 
rows  above. 


CROSS-SECTIONS  SHOW  WHY  the  air 

space  in  “SOIL  KING"  semi-pneumatic 
tires  permits  the  full  use  of  the  natural 
flexing  action  of  rubber.  Tires  are  immune 
to  puncture  or  blow-out  since  no  com¬ 
pressed  air  or  inner  tubes  are  used.  Each 
type  of  "SOIL  KING”  tire  is  designed  and 
constructed  for  best  service  in  its  field. 
For  full  information,  write  today  to  The 
Ohio  Rubber  Company  for  free,  16-page 
Bulletin  No.  937  AG-3iO 


The  Ohio  Rubber  Company 

General  Office  •  Willoughby,  Ohio  •  WHitehall  2-0500 


A  DIVISION  OF  THE  EAGLE-PICHER  COMPANY 
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in  wiien  the  corn  is  two  feet  high.  A  Hi- 
boy  applies  DDT  for  borer  control,  usually 
twice  during  the  grow’ing  season. 

No  cultivating  is  done.  “No  matter  how 
careful  you  drive,  I’m  confident  cultivation 
cuts  the  stand  to  reduce  the  yield  by  10 
percent,”  said  Lage.  “Root  pruning  cuts 
it  another  15  percent.  Now,  25  percent  of  a 
160-bushel  crop  is  40  bushels,  worth  over 
$30  any  year.  Two  cultivations  would  cost 
about  $4.00  more.  Instead,  it  costs  about 
$13.00  an  acre  to  use  chemicals,  including 
application.  These  past  two  years,  my  fields 
have  been  entirely  free  of  weeds.” 

With  a  high  plant  population,  Lage  is 
turning  under  more  organic  matter  every 
year.  Not  counting  the  roots,  the  stalks 
amount  to  over  10  tons  of  dry  organic  mat¬ 
ter  incorporated  into  the  soil  annually.  It 
takes  a  lot  of  nitrogen  to  cause  the  stalks  to 
rot  quickly.  This  rich  humus,  plus  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  soil-packing  cultiv'ations,  gives  Lage 
his  160-plus  yields  that  nm  about  $100  per 
acre  in  total  costs. 

Everything  Nonnal  But  the  Yield 
Jack  Clayton  of  Polo,  Illinois,  has  found 
that  big  yields  have  their  drawbacks.  “Pres¬ 
ent  har\esting  equipment  won’t  stand  up 
in  real  heavy  corn,”  he  states.  “Shearpins 
are  always  breaking,  bearings  burn  out  and 
chains  just  won’t  stay  put.”  He  should 
know.  He  has  been  a  consistent  Illinois 
winner  in  the  DeKalb  contests  with  an  of¬ 
ficial  record  of  from  156  to  176  bushels  per 
acre  in  each  of  five  recent  years.  In  1959 
his  record  jumped  to  187.7  bushels  of 
Number  2  corn.  In  1960  he  declined  to  run, 
to  give  others  a  chance  to  win,  though  his 
yield  was  191.4  bushels.  He  does  this  with¬ 
out  irrigation  and  without  much  purchased 
fertilizer.  In  1960  he  planted  170  acres  of 
corn.  It  was  all  good.  He  believes  a  rotation 
is  best  for  his  ground.  He  follows  two  years 
of  brome-alfalfa  meadow  with  two  to  three 
years  of  com,  then  one  year  of  oats.  He 
leans  heavily  on  timing. 

Stalk  ground  is  left  untouched  over  the 
winter.  The  stalks  hold  the  snow,  conserv¬ 
ing  moisture.  The  ground  stays  moist  under 
the  heavy  stalk  mulch.  It  never  dries  out 
even  when  nearby  fields  crack  with  July 
drouth.  In  the  spring,  the  stalks  are  pul¬ 
verized  with  a  stalk  chopper.  “A  disk 
wouldn’t  faze  them,”  he  says.  Then  the 
ground  is  plowed. 

“At  planting  time,  everything  has  to  just 
go  right,  or  we  don’t  move,”  Clayton  says. 
“You  can’t  delegate  top-yield  work.  You 
have  to  do  it  yourself.  And  you  have  to  be 
particular.  I’m  too  particular,  my  wife 
says  and  I  guess  she  knows.” 

Clayton  works  his  ground  with  a  disk  and 
a  spike  tooth  harrow  immediately  after 
plowing.  “Lots  of  farmers  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  letting  the  soil  set  before  working 
it.  In  so  doing,  they  lose  a  lot  of  moisture,,” 
he  contends.  His  entire  1 70  acres  have  been 
turning  out  fairly  uniform.  He  does  not  pre¬ 
select  any  plot  for  his  contest  corn.  At 
har\est  time  he  designates  the  acres  to  be 
checked,  and  often  it  is  a  hard  decision. 


EXPE 


RIENCE 

under  expert  guidance 

IS  THE  BEST  TEACHER 

In  addition  to  classroom  lectures  in  plain  “born-yard” 
language  and  detailed  “how-to-do"  demonstrations, 
the  GRAHAM  SCHOOL  for  CATTLEMEN  (Beef  &  Dairy) 
provides  Students  with  the  Practical  “On-the-Form” 
Experience  of  Working  with  Live  Cattle  under  the 
Supervision  of  Qualified  Instructors. 


The  GRAHAM  COURSE  includes  all  phases  at;  BREEDING 

CATTLE  CARE 

HERD  MANAGEMENT 


Write  for  names  of  Students  in  your  locality.  Talk 
with  them;  let  them  tell  you  how  they  hove  increased 
profits  by  attending  the — 


GRAHAM  SCHOOL 

Garnett  State  Savings 
Bank  Building 
GARNETT,  KANSAS 


(GUARANTEE:  Each  Student  must  be  satisfied 
with  results,  or  his  tuition  will  be  refunded.) 

. . MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  . 

GRAHAM  SCHOOL,  INC.,  D»t.  F.Q.  1 

Garnett  State  Savings  Bank  Building,  Garnett,  Kansas 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  complete  information  and  your  FREE 
48-page  School  Catalog. 

Nome-  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


— where  you  learn  by 
Seeing,  Hearing,  DOING! 


Addre  ss  _  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

City^  _  - _ — _ _ _ -  State. 


TINGLEY 
10"  CLOSURE  BOOT 
Replaces  4  buckle  arctic 
In  rubber  from  $5.99 
Neoprene  from  $9.35 


HI-TOP 

WORK  RUBBER 
Replaces  2  buckle  arctic 
In  rubber  from  $3.99 
Neoprene  from  $5.65 


PUT 
SPRING 
IN  YOUR  STEP 
THE  YEAR  ’ROUND 


These  BRAND  NEW  TINGLEY  KNEE-HI 
over-the-shoe  boots  were  designed  for  heavy 
farm  use.  Yet  they  are  far  lighter  than  any 
boots  you  have  ever  worn.  All  rubber  — 
no  plastic  —  they  stretch  on  easily,  can’t 
pull  off.  And  there’s  no  fabric  lining  to  snag 
or  tear.  Button,  strap  and  boot  are  molded 
in  one  piece.  No  zippers  —  no  buckles. 
Button  snugly  over  pants  leg.  Try  Tingley 
Knee-Hi  Boots  and  you’ll  never  again  wear 
old  fashioned  heavy  knee  boots. 


Tingley s  are  sold  in  most  places  where  you  buy 
work  shoes.  If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  write  us. 
Knee-Hi  Boots  in  rubber  S7.95. 

In  neoprene  $  1 1.25. 


RUBBER  FOOTWEAR  FOR  CHILDREN  •  ADULTS  •  FARMERS  •  MECHANICS 


Fewer  Trips  Through  the  Field  With 
These  Wide -Swath  Servis  Cutters 


i» 


Four-row— 140^^— gear  drive  shredder 

Now,  shred  up  to  100  acres  a  day.  This  new  Gyro  shreds  4  rows 
of  cotton,  sorghum,  or  corn  stalks  . . .  clips  a  140"  swath  of  pasture, 
handling  V/o"  stalks  with  ease.  40"  offset  on  each  side  makes  it 
ideal  for  orchards  and  work  close  to  fences  and  barns.  Uses  same 
type  heavy-duty  gears  (no  V-belts)  and  drive  shaft,  same  heavy 
flywheel  blades  and  carrier  as  other  famous  Gyro  cutters.  Tandem 
disc  turns  stalks  under  on  same  pass. 


New-90^^  clipper— light,  economical 

You  get  the  time-saving  90-inch  swath  for  the  price  of  a  smaller 
cutter.  Economical  to  buy  and  to  run,  this  three  bladed,  belt  driven 
clipper  requires  very  little  power.  Converts  for  either  3-pt.  lift  or 
pull  type  operation.  For  complete  details  use  the  coupon  or  see 
your  Servis  dealer. 


□  Gyro  140"  Shredder  (Pull-type) 

□  Gyro  84"  Brush  Cutter  (Pull  type) 

□  Gyro  66"  Shredder  (Pull  &  lift  models) 

□  Gyro  60"  Shredder  (Pull  &  lift  models) 

□  E  60"  Clipper  (Pull  &  lift  models) 

Q  BM'60"  Mower  (Belly  mount) 


SERVIS  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY. 

Dept.  FQ,  ICXX)  Singleton  Blvd..  Dallas.  Texas 
Please  send  me  information  on  items  checked. 

Name _ 

Address _ 

Town _ State _ 


Type  Tractor  Owned 

□  V  90"  Clipper 

Q  Windrow  Attachment 
Q  Whirlwind  Terracer 

□  Hudson  Automatic  Row 
Marker 

□  Dump  type  Rake 


□  Soil  Scraper 

□  Lone  Star  Blade  (light.  6') 

□  3  Way  Ditcher  Terracer  Blade,  6' 

□  Heavy  Duty  3  Way  Blade,  7' 

Q  No.  7  Angledozer  (w.  Brush  Rake 
at’chment.)  (Row  crop  tractors) 


Make  pay  dirt  pay  more  . . .  join  your  soil  conservation  district! 


His  planting  was  late  in  1960.  Clayton 
will  not  plant  until  the  ground  temperature 
reaches  67  degrees  and  the  soil  moisture 
feels  just  right  when  squeezed,  a  matter  af 
long  practice.  When  the  neighbors  already 
have  their  corn  out,  the  temptation  to  plant 
too  early  is  great.  Last  year  conditions  were 
not  what  he  considered  right  until  May  31. 
Planting  was  completed  by  June  7.  If  con¬ 
ditions  had  been  right,  earlier  planting 
would  have  increased  his  yield  considerably, 
he  thinks.  Clayton  plants  “3  to  a  hill  with  a 
loose  plate.”  He  uses  a  plate  with  seed  cells 
l/64th  inch  larger  than  the  seed  calls  for. 
This  plants  some  four-kernel  hills,  giving 
from  22,000  to  26,000  plants  per  acre  in 
38-inch  rows.  Usually  a  cultipacker  pre¬ 
cedes  the  planter  to  reduce  cloddiness.  No 
plow-down  or  side-dress  fertilizer  is  used. 
“I  don’t  believe  in  spending  $20  or  $40  in 
fertilizer  for  $20  or  $40  more  corn,”  Clay¬ 
ton  points  out.  “Anything  done  on  our  farm 
can  be  done  anywhere  with  a  modest  out¬ 
lay.” 

Beef  Agriculture 

Clayton  stresses  what  he  calls  “beef  agricul¬ 
ture.”  He  feeds  upwards  of  300  steers  a  year 
plus  a  varied  number  of  hogs,  and  puts  6 
to  10  loads  of  manure  from  a  160-bushel 
spreader  on  each  acre  of  com  ground  every 
year.  He  uses  only  200  pounds  of  fertilizer 
per  acre,  of  10-10-10  analysis.  It  is  not  hill- 
dropped  like  the  seed,  but  is  drilled  in  the 
row  to  prevent  concentration  and  keep  it 
from  being  used  up  too  quickly.  The  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  pre-mixed  with  aldrin.  No  other 
chemicals  are  used.  “Late  planting,”  he 
savs,  “gives  us  a  chance  to  kill  several  crops 
of  weeds  by  working  the  ground  prior  to 
planting.  That’s  the  best  weed  control  I 
know  of.  As  for  borers,  the  time  of  plant¬ 
ing,  just  after  the  hrst  brood  and  just  before 
the  second,  takes  care  of  them.  A  severe 
rotary  hoeing,  without  looking  back  at  the 
damage,  keeps  the  weeds  from  getting 
much  of  a  start.  Then  we  stay  out  of  the 
com  until  it  is  8  to  10  inches  high.  At  that 
time  we  throw  the  dirt  to  the  com  and  cover 
up  what  few  weeds  remain.  If  you  don’t 
get  the  weeds  in  hill-dropped  corn  the  hrst 
time  over  with  a  cultivator,  you’re  in 
trouble.” 

When  the  com  is  knee-high,  Clayton 
uses  a  scraper-type  shovel  made  by  the  Vet¬ 
ter  Mfg.  Co.  at  Colchester,  Illinois.  This 
cultivator,  though  hard  to  set,  scrapes  under 
the  ground  at  a  veiy  shallow  depth  but  hills 
the  corn  up  high,  without  digging  or  root 
pruning.  “I  wouldn’t  farm  without  those 
cultivators,”  Clayton  says.  “The  ground  is 
almost  terraced  in  the  row.  Sometimes  one, 
sometimes  two  cultivations  are  necessary.” 

Good  Ground  and  Lots  of  it 
Wm.  Gehring,  Inc.,  a  Pioneer  seed  grower, 
is  another  corn  champion  who  has  topped 
yields  of  185  bushels  several  times  in  recent 
contests.  Last  year  they  hit  an  officially 
checked  2 1 1  bushels  per  acre  on  a  tenant 
tract  managed  by  Lugene  Harper.  This 
tract  is  part  of  the  Gehring  Farms,  a  6000- 
acre  spread  near  Rensselaer,  Indiana.  Front 
1 500  to  2500  acres  go  into  corn  each  year. 
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Improved  feed  conversion 
Higher  rate  of  gain 


SYNOVEX 


And  you  need  both  to  reduce  your  cost  per  100  lbs.  of  gain  ...  to  make 
higher  profits  lot  after  lot  in  fat  cattle  production.  That’s  why  it’s  good 
business  to  implant  your  steers  with  Synovex-S  and  your  heifers  with 
Synovex-H.  You  not  only  get  up  to  Vz  lb.  extra  per  head  per  day  . . . 
you  also  get  up  to  20%  more  meat  from  each  lb.  of  feed. 

Some  animals,  of  course,  improve  one  way  more  than  the  other.  Much 
depends  on  breeding,  feed,  health  and  handling.  The  point  is,  Synovex 
helps  you  get  the  maximum  possible  improvement  in  both  rate  of  gain 
and  feed  efficiency.  Both  act  together  to  give  you  maximum  profits. 

No  Hormone  Residues  in  Meat 

The  natural  hormones  in  Synovex-S  and  H  are  completely  metabolized 
by  the  animal.  Even  when  Synovex  was  tested  at  10  times  the  normal 
dose,  no  hormone  residues  could  be  found  in  meat  after  slaughter. 
Synovex  does  not  contain  stilbestrol  or  any  other  synthetic  hormone¬ 
like  chemical.  Synovex  can’t  cause  residues  any  more  than  the  hor¬ 
mones  that  naturally  circulate  in  an  animal’s  bloodstream. 

Try  Synovex.  Keep  careful  records  of  costs,  weight  gained  and  feed 
consumed  over  the  entire  feeding  period.  You’ll  prove  to  yourself  that 
Synovex  is  your  most  dependable  and  profitable  cattle-finishing  buy! 


(Squibb  Iron-1,]  lof  Subcutanoout  Injoctio*) 


Prevents  pig  anemia, 
gets  pigs  to  market 
up  to  3  weeks  faster. 
Leg  injection 
beneath  skin  —  no 
damage  to  ham. 
Special  Vet-Jecta® 
gun  treats  12  pigs 
without  reloading.  / 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 
Mail  coupon  today,  j — i 


SQUIBB,  Vtttrinary  D«parfm»nt, 

745  Fifth  Av«nu«,  N«w  York  12.  N.  Y. 


FREE  BOOKLET  tells  you  how  to 
increase  cattle  -  finishing  profits 
BOTH  ways.  Mail  coupon  today! 


Y«s  — send  me  free  booklets  about 
□  SYNOVEX  □  RUBRAFER 


1  implant  lasts  entire 
finishini  period 


SYNOVEXd).  RUBRAFER®,  VET-JECTA®.  GARGON® 
and  PLASTIBASE®  are  Squibb  trademark*. 


Address. 


SQUIBB 


i 

i 


In  1960  the  overall  yield  was  a  fraction  over  125  bushels  per  acre. 
The  contest  plot  w’as  not  given  any  sjx'cial  treatment.  It  was  se¬ 
lected  at  harvest  time  from  a  muck  tract  of  400  acres  which  aver¬ 
aged  145  bushels  per  acre  as  a  whole. 

Ernest  Munter,  of  the  Gehring  Fanns,  says;  “Most  farmers  grow 
other  crops  to  rotate  with  corn.  We  grow  corn  as  a  rotation  crop. 
Potatoes  and  onions  and  mint  are  more  important  to  us.  Corn  is 
grown  to  add  organic  matter  to  the  soil  and  help  control  diseases 
that  build  up  where  onions,  mint  or  jx)tatoes  follow’  themselves. 
Our  best  corn  is  usually  grown  following  onions,  for  the  fertilizer 
carryover  after  onions  is  high.  A  typical  row  fertilizer  for  onions 
would  be  350  jx>unds  of  8-32-8.”  All  the  ground,  while  in  vege¬ 
tables,  is  treated  with  aldrin,  so  ground  insects  arc  at  a  minimum. 
Seed  corn  is  treated  with  heptachlor  and  captan. 

Most  of  the  Gehring  ground  is  reclaimed  swampland,  part  of  it 
“mineral  soil,”  with  sand  or  clay  contents,  and  part  “muckland,” 
high  in  organic  matter.  Each  is  handled  differently  when  planted  to 
corn,  though  minimum  tillage  is  used  throughout.  In  spring,  the 
mineral  soils  are  brought  ujj  to  a  high  potash  content  by  bulk- 
spread  fertilizer  keyed  to  soil  tests.  The  ground  is  plowed,  a  clod- 
buster  trailing  the  plow,  and  with  no  further  preparation  the  seed 
is  immediately  planted  in  the  conventional  manner  in  the  rough- 
])lowed  soil.  I'he  pull-type  planter  puts  200  pounds  of  1 1-48-0  in 
the  row'.  \Vind  erosion  and  water  runoff  are  at  a  minimum. 

Similar  fertilizer  is  used  on  the  muck  soils  except,  in  general,  that 
more  potash  go<'s  on  these.  From  200  to  500  pounds  per  acre  of  60 
percent  potash  is  broadcast  on  this  muck  ground  just  before  plow¬ 
ing  with  a  moldboard  plow.  A  clodbuster  is  dragged  behirwl  the 
plow.  Another  tractor  with  wide  back  wheels  and  narrow  front 
wheels  comes  right  behind,  pulling  a  4-row  planter  in  wheel  track 
style.  Such  wheel  track  planting,  Munter  believes,  causes  too  much 
compaction  on  some  of  the  tighter  mineral  soils.  No  potash  is  put 
in  the  row  on  either  soil.  On  all  fields,  20,000  to  22,000  kernels  are 
])lanted  to  allow  for  a  10  percent  loss,  so  that  about  18,000  to 
20,000  plants  per  acre  are  har\  ested  from  38-inch  rows. 


GRANULAR  CHEMICAL 
ROW  CROP  APPLICATOR 
ACCURATELY  APPLIES 

INSECTICIDES  (for  soil  insects) 

HERBICIDES  (for  weeds) 

AT  THE  SAME  TIME! 


Now  a  portable  dryer  that  measures  up  to  Campbell’s  high 
standards  for  quality  grain  drying.  Does  a  better,  faster  job 
without  heat  damage.  Continuous  flow  or  hatch  operation. 
And  best  of  all  it  is  surprisingly  low  in  cost.  Hefore  you  buy, 
get  the  facts  on  the  Campbell  Portable — the  dryer  that  is 
low  in  cost,  high  in  performance. 


DISTRIBUTED  BY 

CORN  STATES  HYBRID  SERVICE  •  DES  M  O  I  N  E  S,  I  O  W  A 

manufactured  by 

CAMPBELL  FARM  DRYER  COMPANY  •  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


NEW 


All  the  corn  is  sidedresscd  with  anhydrous  ammonia  as  soon  as 
the  plants  are  high  enough  to  be  seen.  Two  applicator  chisels  are 
used  between  each  row.  These  applicators  are  attached  to  a  front- 
mounted  cultivator  frame  with  the  supply  tank  mounted  on  the 
rear  of  the  tractor.  Application  is  at  the  rate  of  125  to  150  units  of 
nitrogen  per  acre. 

Chemicals  Plus  Cultivations 

Further  management  practices  are  identical  on  all  the  fields.  At 
‘‘ankle  height”  (3  to  4  inches)  34  pint  of  four-pound  2-4, D  is 
sprayed  as  an  overall  weed  killer.  “We  try  to  do  a  very  thorough 
corn  weeding  job,”  Munter  says,  “or  any  weeds  carried  over  into 
the  rows  of  onion  or  mint  crojjs  in  the  rotation  the  following  year 
woidd  have  to  be  hand  weeded.”  On  this  flat,  western  Indiana 
faim,  “controlled  drainage”  is  practiced  (Farm  Quarterly,  Win¬ 
ter  1959,  p.  52.)  No  overhead  sprinkler  irrigation  is  used  on  the 
corn.  Instead,  the  entire  acreage  is  tiled  for  drainage  and  water 
control  using  six-inch  tiles  75  to  150  feet  apart.  Every  field,  each 
upwards  of  several  hundred  acres  in  size,  has  a  ditch  on  two  or  three 
sides  into  which  the  tiles  empty.  Crestboards,  planks  in  framework 
guides,  or  similar  type  of  control  boxes,  act  as  valves  at  the  ends  of 
the  tile.  For  corn,  a  water  table  36  inches  below  the  surface  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  crestboards  can  be  adjusted  to  allow  excess  water  to 
flow  into  the  ditches,  or  the  boards  can  back  up  the  water  in  the 
tiles  if  the  crops  seem  to  suffer  from  drouth.  If  there  is  too  much 
water  and  it  is  not  coming  from  the  tilt's  fast  enough,  drainage 
pumps  are  used  at  the  junction  if  a  tile  line  and  drainage  ditch  are 
to  get  rid  of  the  water  faster. 

“Our  job,”  said  Munter,  “is  to  control  the  water  and  the  bugs 
and  the  weeds.  Our  ground  will  do  the  rest  and  grow  real  corn.” 

•Any  fanner’s  job  is  to  control  the  water,  the  bugs  and  the  weeds. 
For  “controlled”  corn  culture,  the  science  is  at  hand,  the  tools  are 
available.  Tremendous  yields,  within  the  land’s  ]X)tential,  are  more 
than  ever  within  every’  grower’s  reach. 
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LOW  COST  •  VERSATILE 
MODEL  AB-11 
TRACTOR  MOUNTED 


Uss  PER  POUHO 


•  FASTER  DIRT  AND  SNOW  MOVING 
with  this  315  lb.  adjustable  tractor 
mounted  unit. 

•  QUICK  ADJUSTMENTS  -  7  angular 
positions  forward,  3  in  reverse,  3  level¬ 
ing.  Reversed  by  simply  lifting  lock 
pin  and  rotating  blade. 


•  DEPTH  CONTROL  GAUGE  WHEEL  - 
Adjustable  from  drivers  seat. 


•  OPTIONAL  EQUIPMENT  includes 
depth  control  gauge  wheel,  side  plates 
for  snow,  loose  dirt.  Adjustable  skid 
shoes  to  preserve  sod,  cinders,  gravel 
surfaces  when  moving  snow. 

•  OTHER  ARPS  BLADES  for  more  adjust¬ 
ments  and  heavier  duty  work  include 
the  AB-7  and  AB-6  for  1-2-3  and  3-4 
plow  tractors.  Most  rugged  blades  mode. 


NEW  !  INTERCHANGEABLE  ARPS  UTILITY  RAKES 


THIS  LITERATURE  on 
Blade  or  Models  AB-6 
AB-7  yours  free.  Complete 
specifications.  Please  state 
I  model  tractor. 


ARPS  CORPORATION 

DEPT.  FQ-  NEW  HOLSTEIN,  WISCONSIN 


•  6'  and  8  Sises 

•  Handle  rough  grading  to  fine  raking 

•  Twin  gauge  wheels  mount  in  front  of 
or  behind  rake.  Rake  brush,  stones, 
roots,  •  Grade,  level  top  soil,  gravel. 


FROZEN  SEMEN 


STORAGE 

UNITS 


Operate  at  -I25**F  or  lower 

SIZES  300  TO  10,000 
VIAL  CAPACITY 

Proven  by  Years  of  Specialised 
Research  and  Development 


I  Please  send  me  complete 
■  information.  Rush! 

I 


REFRIGERATION 
COMPANY 
BOX  No.  127 
MEDINA,  OHIO 


•  Address 

I 

I . 

I 

I . 


ARE  YOU  PREPARED 
TO  BUILD  THE  COW  OF  TOMORROW? 


Tto^ 


Has  the  Bulls  to  Help  You 
Get  That  Done 


YOUR  CHOICE  OF  80  BULLS 

Any  Day  —  Any  Where 
Through  the  Magic  of  Frozen  Semen 


Write  Todoy 


TUf 

Titfin,  Ohio  —  Box  1015 


Don't  Delay 


McGINNESS  CHAROLAIS 


Greater  Profits  from  Greater  Selertion 

Pictured  above  is  Ned,  one  of  20  top  purebred  Chorolois  herd  sires  producing 
the  remarkable  Chorolois.  Frosen  semen  from  Ned  is  new  available. 

At  the  McSinness  Ranch,  choose  from  over  600  head 
of  Charolais  registry  animals — the  Midwest's  largest  herd. 

For  service,  experience,  reliability  and  top  quality  stock, 
beef  producers  in  37  states  and  five  foreign  countries  rely 
on  McGinness. 


McGINNESS  BROS.  RANCH 

ROUTE  2A,  LATHROP,  MISSOURI 

Please  send  complete  free  information  on  how  I  can  strengthen  my  herd 
and  increase  my  profits  with  Charolais.  I  am  particularly  interested  in: 

Q  Frozen  Charolais  semen 
d  Developing  a  Charolais  breeding  herd 
d  Crossbreeding  with  Charolais 


ADDRESS  OR  R.R. 


Telephone  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.,  ME  7-2478  or  ME  7-2506 
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LIGHTWEIGHT,  (18  ft.  tube  assembly  weighs  only  68  lbs.) 

ALL  GALVANIZED 
ONLY  3  MOVING  PARTS 


18  FL 

TUBE  ASSEMBLY 
WITH  CARRIAGE 
AND  DRIVE 

28  FT. 

TUBE  ASSEMBLY 
WITH  CARRIAGE 
AND  DRIVE 


IB  ri. 

TUBE  ASSEMBLY 
WITH  DRIVE 

TUBE  ASSEMBLY 
WITH  DRIVE 


SAFE  SPRAYING  GAUGE 


READS  IN 
GALLONS 
PER  ACRE 

• 

NO  CHART 
NEEDED 


CROP  SPRAYERS 

COMPLETE  with: 

ALUMINUM  BOOMS 
HYPRO  PUMP 
DELAVAN  REGULATOR 
NEW!  END  NOZZLES 

get  over  1 1  ft.  more 
coverage  from  the  same 
22,  32,  &  42  ft.  booms 

SINGLE  HEAD  SPRAYER . $109 

FOR  TRAILER  MOUNTED  SPRAYER  ADD:  $30 


PRICES  F.O.B.  DODGE  CITY,  KANS.,  OR  COMPTON,  ILL. 


FARM  LABOR  ORGANIZES 

(Continued  from  page  65) 

the  union  through  personal  contact.  A  great  many  more,  however, 
have  been  drawn  into  the  union  through  strikes.  The  union  used 
the  strike  as  a  means  of  improving  wages  and  working  conditions 
on  individual  farms  and  also  as  a  means  of  organizing. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1960  season  the  union  offered  to  bargain 
with  commodity  groups  such  as  the  Cherry  Association,  or  the 
California  Canning  Peach  Association,  and  were  turned  down  on 
the  perfectly  legitimate  grounds  that  they  did  not  represent  the 
workers  in  the  industry.  The  union  then  announced  what  it  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  fair  wage  for  various  jobs  done,  either  on  an  hourly 
or  a  piecework  basis.  In  cherries,  for  example,  they  demanded  $1.10 
per  16-quart  bucket  for  picking.  In  peaches  they  asked  for  1 7  cents 
a  box.  For  apricots  they  asked  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  olives  $1.50 
for  each  38-pound  box.  When  a  grower  paid  the  rate  the  union 
considered  fair  they  didn’t  bother  him.  It  he  was  paying  less,  the 
union  sent  union  workers  on  the  labor  contractor’s  bus.  After  they 
had  started  work  they  were  instructed  to  demand  the  higher  wage, 
and  if  refused  they  then  called  a  strike.  After  striking,  they  picketed 
the  farm  entrance,  tried  to  persuade  workers  not  to  board  the  labor 
contractor’s  buses  supplying  this  particular  grower  with  workers. 
Where  persuasion  failed,  they  were  not  above  acts  of  intimidation 
such  as  tipping  over  fruit  pickers’  ladders  and  starting  hghts.  They 
also  notihed  the  State  Farm  Placement  Service  that  a  strike  was 
in  progress  and  requested  them  not  to  refer  any  transient  workers 
to  this  farm. 

On  May  20  of  last  year  an  almost  classic  example  of  the  union 
technique  was  put  in  action  on  the  world’s  largest  cherry’  orchards, 
the  Fred  Podesta  ranch  in  San  Joaquin  County.  On  that  day,  the 
ranch  manager,  Podesta’s  son-in-law,  Dino  Flor,  drove  into  Stock- 
ton  and  recruited  a  busload  of  workers  to  help  pick  the  Tartarian 
cherries  which  were  just  ripening.  “One  of  the  35  guys  on  the  bus 
I  thought  was  a  union  man,”  Flor  said.  “When  they  got  to  the 
orchard  almost  all  of  them  walked  out  without  picking  a  cherry. 
I  told  them  we  were  paying  $1.10  a  bucket,  which  was  what  the 
union  was  asking,  but  they  refused  to  work.”  (The  union  denies 
that  any  such  wage  offer  was  made.)  “Later  Norman  Smith  came 
out  and  asked  my  father-in-law,  Fred  Podesta,  if  he  was  ready  to 
negotiate.  He  said,  no,  and  this  was  the  basis  for  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor’s  deciding  that  a  labor  dispute  existed.” 

This  decision  meant  that  Podesta  was  denied  the  use  of  Mexican 
workers.  The  state  also  refused  to  refer  transient  workers. 

With  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  cherries  spoiling  on  the  trees, 
Podesta  turned  to  radio,  television  and  newspaper  advertising  and 
recruited  a  force  of  1,000  workers  ov'er  the  Memorial  Day  weekend. 
“We  didn’t  get  any  skilled  workers,”  Podesta  said.  “I  hgure  we  lost 
800  to  900  tons  of  cherries.  This  was  a  good  year  for  cherries.  Price 
was  right.  I  got  nothing  but  trouble  out  of  the  crop.” 

Among  other  things,  the  Podesta  strike  illustrates  two  important 
aspects  of  the  California  labor  situation.  First,  since  farms  may 
employ  new’  crews  every  day  during  the  peak  season,  the  union  can 
represent  a  majority  on  any  farm  practically  at  will,  simply  by  sug¬ 
gesting  to  its  members  that  they  hire  out  to  the  particular  farmer 
on  that  day.  This,  even  at  a  time  when  they  may  have  very  few 
members  in  the  area.  Second,  the  rules  under  which  a  fanner  may 
employ  Mexican  Nationals  have  played  a  vitally  important  part 
during  1960  and  will  play  an  even  more  important  part  in  the 
union’s  drive  to  organize  during  1961. 

California’s  fann  labor  can  be  divided  roughly  into  three  cate¬ 
gories:  First,  the  group  hired  on  a  year-round  basis.  There  are 
about  160,000  such  workers.  The  spokesman  for  the  growers  claim 
the  union  has  practically  no  members  among  this  group.  The  union 
counters  that  some  of  its  best  organizei's  came  from  year-round 
employees.  Second,  seasonal  workers.  This  group  numbers  around 
132,000  and  is  vital  to  the  kind  of  crops  raised  in  California.  They 
help  with  the  pruning  of  trees  and  vines.  They  block  and  thin  the 
beets.  They  sort  and  grade  potatoes.  Above  all,  they  harvest  the 
crops.  This  seasonal  group  consists  of  local  people  who  live  in  the 
area  and  work  part-time  as  individuals  and  as  families.  It  also 
consists  of  the  skilled  migrant  worker,  sometimes  called  a  fruit 
tramp.  If  he  has  a  car  he  is  usually  called  a  rubber  tramp,  and  if 
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WEED  IN  ANY  DIRECTION— Most  operators 
go  across  the  rows  and  diagonally  for 
maximum  weeding  and  better  root  set. 
Fields  are  left  more  level  for  easy,  clean, 
mechanical  picking.  And,  it’s  easy  to 
operate.  No  adjustments  to  make.  Roots 
and  trash  pass  right  through  without 
harmful  plugging.  Even  rocky  fields  won’t 
damage  the  Harroweeder.  So  there’s  no 
need  for  an  expensive,  skilled  operator. 
Next  to  your  tractor,  the  Harroweeder  is 
certainly  your  best  field  tool  investment 
.  .  .  the  one  tool  you  need  most  right  now! 


VIBRACOIL”  ACTION  of  the  Harroweeder’s  patented 
11"’  coil  spring  teeth  works  and  combs  every  inch  of 
soil.  Because  plant  roots  are  deeper  than  weed  roots, 
only  the  weeds  are  uprooted  and  destroyed.  If  tim¬ 
ing  is  right,  all  weeds  are  destroyed.  The  back  two 
rows  of  teeth  may  be  removed  for  greater  control 
in  weeding  row  crops  under  certain  soil  conditions. 
Castered  gauge  wheels  are  also  available  to  con¬ 
trol  tooth  penetration  if  desired.  The  Harroweeder 
can  be  used  in  more  mature  crops  at  fairly  rapid 
speeds  without  damaf 


FIT  ANY  CROP  AND  ROW  SPACING— Choose  from  13  , 
15'  and  20'  wide  mounted  drawbar  models,  or  from 
pull-type  models  of  25',  28',  35',  45'  and  55'  wide. 
Wheels  adjust  sideways  up  to  4*.  When  moving  from 
field  to  field,  harrow  sections  rack  up  on  drawbar, 
which  folds  to  7'  for  easy  transport. 
For  field  use  simply  back  up  to  open 
drawbar,'  hook  up  cables,  drop  the 


Compare  the  Harroweeder  with 

ROTARY  HOE 
The  Harroweeder: 

e  lower  price,  longer  life,  lower  mainfenonce  cost, 

•  does  better  job  of  weeding  in  the  row 

•  covers  more  acreage  faster 

e  con  enter  fields  earlier  after  rain 
e  can  be  used  on  taller  crops  without  damage 

•  is  easier  to  transport 

•  is  not  subject  to  damage  in  rocky  fields 

•  can  be  used  for  seed  bed  preparation 


your  present  cultivating  tools! 

TRACTOR-MOUNTED  CULTIVATOR 
The  Harroweeder: 

e  doesn't  disturb  root  system  of  corn 

•  does  a  better  job  of  cultivating  in  the  row 

•  saves  time  in  first  cultivations 
e  no  shields  required 

e  causes  less  operator  fatigue 
e  requires  no  skilled  operator  for  first  cultivations 
e  does  not  require  tractor  with  hydraulic  system 
e  does  not  hill  dirt  up  around  plants, 
rows  ore  more  level 

•  can  be  used  for  seed  bed  preparation 


me  BOOKLETS! 

Wrife:  THE  FARMHAND  COMPANY 

Dept.  FQ-21,  Hopkins,  Minnosota 
Send  free  Harroweeder  information  □ 

I  am  a  student,  send  special  material  □ 

Name _ 

Address _ 

Town _ State _ 

A  Division  of  Oatfin  Corporation 


ONLY  FARMHAND 

offers  this  patented  6- 
wrap  coil-spring  tooth 
.  .  .  in  choice  of  1 1  *  or 
15'...  specially  heat- 
treated  and  guaranteed 
against  breakage. 


More  than  8 


years  of  profitable 


results  in: 


CORN 


SOYBEANS 


COTTON 


SUGAR  BEETS 


POTATOES 


RICE,  GRAINS 


OTHER 


ROW  CROPS 


he  hitchhikes,  a  bindle  stiff.  And  finally, 
the  near-unemployable,  the  vvino  or  skid 
row  bum.  The  third  important  group  in  the 
labor  picture  is  the  Mexican  National. 

The  Mexican  National,  or  bracero  (la¬ 
borer)  comes  to  the  United  States  as  a  result 
of  Public  Law  78  passed  in  1951.  He  is  here 
through  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexican  governments.  The  terms 
of  these  agreements  spell  out  the  amounts 
that  he  must  be  paid  ( no  less  than  the  pre¬ 
vailing  wage  which  must  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  type  of  housing 
provided,  the  quantity  of  food  ( not  less  than 
2200  calories  daily)  and  the  quality  of  the 
menu,  the  maximum  amount  that  he  may 
be  charged  for  board  ($1.75  a  day),  trans¬ 
portation,  length  of  emplo>7nent,  health  in¬ 
surance,  etc.,  etc.  This  agreement  also  pro¬ 
vides,  as  a  protection  to  American  workers, 
that  the  Mexican  worker  will  not  compete 
with  American  workers  either  by  working 
for  less,  or  by  filling  jobs  when  the  American 
workers  are  available  and  willing  to  work 
on  them,  by  filling  jobs  vacant  because  of  a 
strike  or  lockout,  or  remaining  on  jobs  dur¬ 
ing  a  strike  which  seriously  affects  the  opera¬ 
tions  in  which  they  are  engaged,  or  by  re¬ 
maining  in  the  United  States  as  part  of  the 
labor  market  when  the  job  which  he  was 
brought  here  to  do  is  finished. 

Growers  associations  estimate  the  number 
of  Mexican  nationals  which  will  be  needed 
in  their  area  ( the  peak  last  year  was  62.000) 
and  the  State  Department  of  Employment 
makes  the  final  determination.  The  growers 
associations  provide  transportation  for  the 
braceros  from  the  Mexican  border  to  the 
working  area,  and  either  provide  board  and 
lodging  or  arrange  for  them.  Individual 
growers  can  then  draw  on  this  labor  pool 
when  they  are  certified  by  the  state  as  hav¬ 
ing  a  legitimate  need  for  them.  They  must 
establish  that  they  are  unable  to  get  Amer¬ 
ican  workers  to  fill  these  jobs. 

The  union,  if  it  could,  would  do  away 
with  the  Mexican  National  program.  They 
refuse  to  organize  these  workers  into  the 
union.  “In  our  position  it  would  be  immoral 
for  us  to  organize  Mexican  Nationals  into 
the  AWOC,”  Norman  Smith  said.  “We 
don’t  intend  to  represent  them  and  we  are 
trying  to  actually  do  away  with  their  jobs 
here  in  the  north.  We  feel  that  there  are 
plenty  of  qualified  workers  here  in  the 
United  States  who  can,  and  would,  do  this 
work  if  they  were  offered  a  decent  wage 
for  it.  It  is  our  contention  that,  for  the  large 
part,  the  Mexican  National  brought  up  to 
the  United  States  simply  floods  the  market, 
provides  a  semislave  laborer  for  the  grower 
who  can  call  upon  him  during  peak  periods 
and  send  him  back  to  Mexico  when  he  no 
longer  wants  him.  Braceros  depress  the  labor 
market  to  the  extent  that  growers  don’t  pay 
a  decent  wage  and,  therefore,  more  and 
more  agricultural  workers  are  turning  to 
industry  in  order  to  make  a  living.  We  know 
that  workers  would  not  spend  their  days  in 
the  stinking  rubber  plants  of  Akron,  or  the 
hot,  dusty  steel  mills  of  Pittsburgh,  or  bent 
double  in  the  coal  mines  of  Illinois  or  West 


SAVE  UP  TO  HALF  THE 
COST  EACH  YEAR! 


CUT  OPERATING  5  a 

COSTS...  INCREASE  ^ 

PROFITS  ...  WITH  10 

TwAmc^  AiirSfp/totiiiiy 

RITCHIE  WATERERS 

Tests  show  that  RITCHIK  WATKRKRS 
are  misers  when  heating  and  operational 
costs  are  compared.  All-steel  galvanized 
RITCHIE  WATERERS  cut  costs  to  the  bone 
...you  pocket  the  savings.  Rugged,  trouble- 
free.  No  ice  chopping  ...  no  winter  freeze- 
ups.  Work  24  hours  a  day.  unattended.  Cut 
chore  time.  Keep  water  warm  In  winter, 
cooler  In  summer.  Preferred  by  top  live¬ 
stock  producers  for  nearly  40  years.  Guar¬ 
anteed  workmanship  and  materials. 

®FREE!  Water  is  your  cheap¬ 
est  hog  feed.  Colorful  RITCHIE 
folder  describes  importance  of 
automatic  watering  for  faster, 
more  profitable  gains.  Also  pic¬ 
tures  all  16  RITCHIE  WATERERS. 
Good  reading.  Write  for  a  copy. 

27  Comraniantly-Located  WarehouMt 

^rjlTCHIE  MFC.  CO. 

^^K'407  walnut  STREET  •  CONRAD.  IOWA 


Dependable 
Farm  Equipment 
Since  1886 


SCRIES  “80"  NITRO-SHOOTER 
BLUE  Nitro-Shooter— Series  80— is  big  and  versatile. 
Has  14'foot  folding  bar,  310  gallon  tank,  five  spring 
tine  applicators  in  l-inch  or  l>/4-inch  site.  Perfect  for 
Fall  or  Spring. 


lOHN  VhVk  CO.,  INC. 

HUNTSVILLE  AL40AM4 


2-BEDROOM  Home  Only  $ 


Not  Pre-Fab!  Not  Pre-Cut!  Built  on  your  Foundation! 

Plumbing,  Wiring  and 
Birch  Cabinets  Included! 

3  BEDR00M  HOMES  SLIGHTLY  HIGHER 


5192 


BUILT  in  as  little  as  1  week.  Over  500  plans  to 
choose  from.  Any  size,  any  style  —  your  plans 
or  ours.  FREE  PLANNING  SERVICE.  FREE  DELIV¬ 
ERY  1000  MILES!  Direct  from  mills  and  factory 
—  you  save  middleman's  profit! 

SAVE  THIS  AD  FOR  FUTURE  DISCOUNT! 


Your  new  home  is  all  put  up,  roof  shingled, 
house  completely  enclosed,  with  V3  of  the  car¬ 
penter  work  done  for  you  —  or  we'M  complete 
carpenter  work  for  a  little  extra.  Ready-hung 
doors,  aluminum  combination  storms  and 
screens,  blanket  insulation,  and  all  inside  finish 
material  in  hardwood  furnished.  West  Coast  dry 
lumber.  Thermopane  picture  window. 

5%  WINTER  DISCOUNT 

if  you  order  now  to  be  built  anytime  this  year 
Visit  our  model  home  and  office  —  for  FREE  floor 
plans  and  information  at  no  obligation,  write  to— 

TRANS-WORLD  HOMES 


DF'>^  HOTEL  ALBERT  BLOG. 
1ST  ALBERT  LEA,  MINN. 

One  of  the  Largest  Farm  Home 
and  Motel  Builders  in  50  States! 


MANY 

OPEN 

HOUSES! 

I  Write 
for  date, 
place 
and  app’t. 


"!  need  another  one..m 

Right 
Away  I" 

Soyi  E.  Foflor, 

Santa  Maria,  Calif, 


/■?  •  f*  >  5  .  N 

a/mooT  anything 

groi/^s  6/GG£R 

SKINNER  sprinklers 

THE  SKINNER  IRRIGATION  CO..  Boi  200,  Troy.  Ohio 


“Enclosed  please  find  my  check  for  which  please  ship  as 
soon  as  possible  another  12’  FUERST  F-L-E-X-l-B-L-E  Tine 
Harrow.  The  one  I  have  is  doing  a  wonderful  job  and  I  need 
another  one  right  away." 

You,  too,  will  use  the  FUERST  F-L-E-X-l-B-L-E  Tine  Harrow. 
For  Spreading  livestock  droppings,  aerating  pastures  for 
continuous  renovation,  preparing  ground  for  fertilizer,  top 
dressing  behind  spreader,  making  first  pass  on  corn  and 
Similar  crops,  preparing  seed  beds  behind  disk  or  alone. 
Requires  no  maintenance. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 

FUERST  BROTHERS,  Dept.  F-1,  Rhinebeck,  N.Y. 
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Virginia,  if  it  weren’t  for  the  money.  Any 
of  them  would  rather  be  working  outdoors, 
even  on  the  stoop  labor  jobs,  if  they  could 
make  a  living  at  it.” 

John  C.  Newman,  a  tall,  dynamic  citrus 
grower  and  cattle  feeder  from  the  Oxnard- 
Ventura  area  who  is  president  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  California  Growers  said  in  reply, 
“People  don’t  seem  to  realize  that  a  lot  of 
the  work  on  the  farm  is  skilled  work,  and 
we  are  dependent  for  a  large  |)art  of  our 
labor  force  on  winos  from  the  skid  row.  Take 
grapes,  for  instance.  A  careless  picker  who 
rubs  the  bloom  off  the  grajies  can  cost  us 
$250  per  carload.  If  we  couldn’t  use  bra- 
ceros  a  lot  of  us  wouldn’t  be  able  to  harvest 
our  crops.  But  to  get  down  to  the  specific 
arguments,”  he  continued,  “before  a  farmer 
can  employ  braceros  he  must  first  get  a 
certificate  from  the  State  Department  of 
Employment  certifying  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  domestic  labor  in  his  area.  Then 
the  Mexican  Nationals  must  be  paid  the 
same  wages  as  the  domestic  workers.  His 
wages  are  set  by  the  state  and  are  based  on 
the  findings  of  state  employees  as  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  wage.  And  another  thing,  anytime  a 
domestic  fami  worker  comes  to  the  fann 
and  asks  for  a  job  he  gets  it,  even  though 
this  requires  replacing  a  Mexican  worker.  I 
simply  can’t  see  how  anyone  can  accuse  the 
fanners  of  using  the  braceros  as  a  means  of 
depressing  wage  levels,  or  competing  with 
.American  farm  workers.” 

The  renewal  of  the  International  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  importation  of  Mexican  Na¬ 
tionals  takes  place  in  December  1961,  and 
will  certainly  intensify  the  conflict  between 
the  growei-s  and  the  union.  Though  there 
are  other  nationals  brought  into  the  United 
States  (Japan  supplies  around  1,000  a  year), 
tile  Mexican  Nationals  program  is  far  and 
away  the  most  important. 

In  many  of  the  60  to  100  strikes  carried 
out  in  1960,  the  Mexican  Nationals  played 
a  |)art.  W  henever  a  strike  was  determined 
to  be  a  legitimate  labor  dispute  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  had  to  decide  whether  or  not 
tile  Mi'xican  workers  were  endangered  or 
whether  their  work  was  materially  affected. 
•An  affinnative  finding  in  either  of  these 
cases  meant  the  Mexican  Nationals  had  to 
be  pulled  off  the  job.  Farmers  quickly 
learned  to  dix  ide  the  work  in  such  a  way 
that  braceros  rarely  work  with  domestic 
labor — this,  in  order  to  show  that  a  strike  of 
the  domestic  workei's  did  not  affect  the 
work  of  the  Mexican  Nationals. 

d'he  question  of  the  remox  al  of  braceros 
xvas  bitterly  fought  in  a  strike  xvhich  took 
place  on  the  188-acre  tomato  fields  of  Lind¬ 
sey  Cochran  of  Tracy,  California,  in  1960. 
Cochran,  xvho  employs  some  70  or  so  Mexi¬ 
can  Nationals  to  pick  tomatoes  (a  stoop 
job  which  is  not  popular  xvith  domestic 
xvorkers),  continued  to  offer  xvork  to  do¬ 
mestics  as  required.  On  September  11,  35 
xv'orkers,  most  of  them  members  of  the 
union,  accepted  a  work  offer.  They  were 
offered,  according  to  Cochran,  the  scale 
price  for  picking.  This  refers  to  the  sliding 
scale  of  pay  xvorked  out  by  the  tomato 


More  Nutritious  Forage 
at  low  cost  per  acre 


New  hybrid  grass  makes  good 
sun-cured  hay,  ensilage,  grazing 

9  Stockmen  report  as  much  as  20  to  40  tons 
of  green  chop  per  acre 
9  Up  to  14%  protein  and  150,000  Units  of 
Vitamin  A  per  lb. 

9  Drouth  resistant,  grows  well  in  many 
different  types  of  soils 
9  No  bloat  reports  in  more  than  4  years  of 
grazing  all  over  the  U.  S. 

9  Palatable  to  livestock— cattle,  calves,  sheep, 
horses  and  hogs  love  it! 

This  new  high-production,  highly  pal¬ 
atable  strain  of  hybrid  Sorghum  Almum 
Grass  is  being  improved  through  careful 
selection  and  testing.  Our  strain  produces 
a  heavy  tonnage  of  rich,  green  feed  that 
most  livestock  will  eat  in  preference  to 
other  kinds  of  forage. 

Cattlemen  say  it  produces  more  beef 
per  acre  than  any  other  feed  they  can 
grow.  Leading  dairymen  get  more  milk 
production  than  with  any  other  roughage. 
Several  growers  reported  more  than  40 
tons  of  green  chop  per  acre  this  past  year. 
Many  stockmen  from  different  parts  of 
the  country  report  seasonal  grazing  capa¬ 
city  of  2  to  5  head  per  acre. 

Can  be  cut  for  hay  at  3  to  4  feet  in 
height,  makes  several  crops  each  season, 
often  produces  4  to  12  tons  per  acre. 
Growing  stalks  are  juicy,  tender,  sweet¬ 
tasting.  Grows  from  5  to  15  feet  tall.  Has 
broad,  shiny-green  leaves,  rich  in  feed 
value.  High  in  vitamins,  good  protein, 
good  sugar  content. 

Colorado  tests  produced  2  tons  of  dehydrated 
pellets  per  acre  (equivalent  to  12  tons  green 
weight)  on  first  cutting  within  56  days  of  plant¬ 
ing.  Pellets  tested  14. K,  protein.  I72.1HM)  Units 
of  Vitamin  A  per  lb.  In  palatability  tests,  calves 
preferred  Sorghum  Grass  hay  to  the  best  sun- 
cured  alfalfa. 

Written  reports  from  growers  say— “A  great 
feed,  has  tremendous  future.”  "Most  promising 
new  crop  to  reach  the  U.  S.  since  alfalfa  was 
introduced,”  “Saved  our  cow  herd  during 
drouth,”  "Best  pasture  I’ve  ever  seen,”  "The 
coming  thing  in  our  part  of  the  country.” 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  SPRING  PLANTING 

Special  5-Acr*  Test  Offer,  with  Grower's  Bulletin 
(10  lbs.).  Postpaid  in  U.  S . $12.95 

Stockmen's  12-Acre  Grazing  Test,  with  Grower's 

Bulletin  (2S  lbs.).  Postpaid . $29.95 

(Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

NEW  MEXICO  Seect  FARMS 

P.  O.  Box  1011  —  Clovis,  New  Mexico 


These  NEW  LAND  SMOOTHERS  have 
application  for  maintenance  and  tillage 
on  irrigated  farms,  and  for  lond  forming 
in  the  humid  areas  to  correct  surface 
drainage  problems,  fill  washes  and  gul« 
lies,  smooth  terraces,  benches,  waterways, 
etc.  The  tractor  front  and  leveler  reap 
wheels  establish  the  field  grade  and  an  ex* 
elusive  mechanism  holds  the  cutting  blade 
on  this  plane  by  offsetting  the  effect  of 
vertical  travel  of  the  troctor  rear  wheels. 

Other  QUALITY  Eversman  Products 

Evtrsmon  329  ond  410  Automolk  L«v«l9r9 
Ev^rsmon  Rubb«r  Mpunt«d  Ditchers 
Evertmon  Hydrovlic  Scrapers 

Write  For  Complete  FREE  Booklef 
Students  Request  Special  Literature 

EVERSMAN  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  8,  Curtis  and  Fifth,  Danver  4,  Colorado 


Announcing  the  NEW 


T  M  Series 


Soeimm 

LAND  SMOOTHERS 


Low  Cost  •  Maneuverable 
A  Size  for  Every  Tractor 
The  Ideal  Tillage  Tool 


o  Fits  standard  3-point  hitch  tractors. 

o  Six  different  size  and  price  models. 

•  6',8'ond  lO'blodes  for  small  fields  and 
limited  tractor  power. 

e  10',  12' and  14' blades  for  larger  acreages 
and  tractors. 

•  Work  next  to  borders,  levees,  fences,  trees. 

•  Eosy  to  move  from  field  to  field. 

e  Low  initial  investment  since  tractor  length  fur¬ 
nishes  additional  effective  leveling  length. 

•  Low  operating  cost  with  more  work  done 
per  unit  of  horsepower. 

•  Draft  control  hydraulic  systems  provide  im¬ 
mediate  response  to  blade  to  cut  and  fill. 

•  Standard  hydraulic  cylinder  or  mechanical 
screw  control  regulates  blade  depth. 

e  1 4*  or  IS*  used  automotive  tires  on  rear. 

•  Springtooth  attachment  (optional)  available 
for  tillage  and  seed  bed  fitting. 


The  GOOD  OLD  DAYS 

An  Invitation  to  Memory 

Edited  and  compiled  by  R.  J.  McGinnis  and  the  Farm  Quarterly  staff. 
See  special  order  form  on  pa^e  132. 
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*‘C*Mr"  at  2Vi  yrt.,  weight  2,300  lbs. 


Announcing  the  purchase  of  the  entire  herd  of  JUDD'S  BRIDGE  FARMS  Chorolois 
cattle.  We  were  instrumental  in  the  development  of  this  fine  herd  and  feel  fortunate 
in  obtaining  it. 

Some  of  the  bulls  that  appear  as  Sire  of  many  of  our  brood  cows: 


IMPORTED  BULLS 
Wee  Walhalja 

Voltiquer  Wild 

Unique 


DOMESTIC  BULLS 

Don  Juan  Senor  of  Sandrellan 

Cezanne  of  Sandrellan  Pride  of  Texas 
Pueblo  276 


Progress  is  coming  to  our  beef  industry  from  many  sources,  however  why  wait, 
Charolais  bulls  can  increase  your  yearly  beef  production  by  20%  now. 

The  reorganization  of  our  breeding  herd  will  enable  us  to  offer  some  fine  bred  cows 
for  sale. 

Pitas*  contact  us  tor  brooding  stock 

Western  cattlemen  may  inspect  Charolais  at  Mr.  L.  R.  Wight's  ranch,  Lewistewn,  Montana. 


Dtalers  in: 

Pirebred  Charolais  Breodinf 
Stack 

Pertarnanca  Tasted  Balls 
Tax  Sheltarad  Cattia  Leases 
Tax  Sheltered  Cattia  Sales 
Caenissian  Sales 


CHAROLAIS  STOCK  FARMS 

feeders  of  Purebred  Charolais  Cattle 

CHARTER  MEMBER 

AMERICAN-INTERNATIONAL  CHAROLAIS  ASSOCIATION 
CANADIAN  CHAROLAIS  ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER:  PERFORMANCE  REGISTRY  INTERNATIONAL 


HOWARD  G.  SLEIGHTER 
Owner  and  Oeneral  Manager 

ORIee  Phene:  ELfln  4-5129 
Heme  Phene:  ELfln 4-3070 
R.F.D.  3 

New  Millard.  Conn. 


A  NEW  ASSET 
FOR  YOUR  FARM: 


THE 


pillage 

SURREY 

WITH  FRINGE  TOP.  ..$850 

(Abev*  pric*  with  stwwl  liras) 

Complete  line  of  horse 
&  pony  vehicles  available. 

For  informotien  wrllOi 

ARKLA  VILLAGE  CARRIAGES 

BOX  100 

EMMET,  ARKANSAS 


growers  last  year  in  an  effort  to  adjust  pay 
for  picking  to  compensate  for  a  poor  yield, 
so  that  a  piece  worker  would  be  paid  a 
higher  rate  per  box  on  a  low  yielding  field. 
The  men  were  each  assigned  a  two-row  test 
plot  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  yield  and 
so  the  price. 

“Before  they  had  finished  picking  the 
plot  they  had  gone  on  strike,”  Cochran  said. 
“Since  the  price  hinged  on  the  rate  of  pick¬ 
ing  the  test  plot,  they  w’ere  striking  against 
a  wage  that  hadn’t  even  been  determined.” 
Before  the  day  was  over  Irvdng  Perluss, 
director  of  the  State  Department  of  Em- 
plo\Tnent,  issued  a  finding  that  the  strike 
was  a  legitimate  labor  dispute.  This  finding 
(issued,  the  growers  contend,  with  unseemly 
haste)  was  discovered  to  have  been  made 
before  one  of  the  investigators  for  the  de¬ 
partment  had  fully  completed  his  report. 
Perluss  thereupon  reconsidered  the  case 
and  issued  a  second  finding  in  which  he 
again  found  the  labor  dispute  to  be  a  legiti¬ 
mate  one.  Before  the  Mexican  Nationals 
could  be  removed  from  the  farm,  however, 
Lindsey  Cochran  and  his  attorneys  had  ob¬ 
tained  an  injunction  from  Superior  Court 
Judge  George  C.  Buck  preventing  the  state 
from  issuing  a  ruling  that  would  remove 
the  Mexican  Nationals.  Cochran  then  took 
the  case  directly  to  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  in  Washington  (in  these 
matters  the  State  Department  of  Employ¬ 
ment  acts  as  an  agent  for  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor).  The  Department 


of  Labor  studied  the  case  thoroughly  and 
issued  a  finding  which  must  remain  a  clas¬ 
sic  in  the  great  bureaucratic  tradition  of 
sidestepping.  The  case,  they  said,  needed  no 
decision  since  it  involved  the  first  picking  of 
tomatoes,  which  was  now  complete.  A  sec¬ 
ond  picking  of  tomatoes  would  present  a 
completely  new  situation  and  since  the  sec¬ 
ond  picking  had  not  yet  begun,  the  case  was 
moot.  The  second  picking,  incidentally,  was 
done  by  Mexican  Nationals  without  inci¬ 
dent. 

The  Podesta  and  Cochran  strikes,  as  well 
as  scores  of  others,  dramatized  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  of  organized  labor 
on  the  farm.  The  farmer  is  often  completelv 
dependent  on  the  successful  harvest  of  a 
single  crop.  Usually  the  crop  is  highly  per¬ 
ishable.  If  the  union  strikes  at  this  time  they 
are  demanding  that  the  farmer  bargain 
with  a  gun  pointed  straight  at  his  head.  If 
he  refuses,  and  the  strike  continues,  he  mav 
lose  his  entire  income  for  the  year.  This 
creates  an  impossible  situation. 

To  this  Norman  Smith  replies,  “Anyone 
who  thinks  I’m  going  to  strike  a  peach  or¬ 
chard  at  Christmas  time  is  crazy.  We  have 
offered  to  bargain  with  farmers  and  farm 
associations  well  in  advance  of  harvest. 
They  have  refused  on  the  grounds  that  I 
don’t  represent  any  workers.  I  don’t  know  a 
surer  way  of  proving  that  I  do  represent 
the  workers  than  by  pulling  them  off  the 
job.  Don’t  let  anyone  kid  himself.  We  ha\  (‘ 
organized  a  leadership  cadre  in  depth.  We 
have  the  men  and  we  have  the  money  to 
carry  on  the  drive.  If  growers  or  their  associ¬ 
ations  refuse  to  bargain  with  us  we  will 
strike,  and  those  strikes  will  take  place  at 
harvest  time  when  they  are  most  effective.” 

The  farmers  are  organized.  They  have  a 
well  organized  Farm  Bureau.  They  also 
have  the  powerful  Associated  Farmers  of 
California.  They  have  effective  commodity- 
groups  in  cherries,  peaches,  lettuce,  toma¬ 
toes,  walnuts,  oranges,  etc.  They  have  the 
Council  of  California  growers,  recently  or¬ 
ganized,  as  a  group  to  carry  out  the  public 
relations  of  California  agriculture  as  a 
whole.  Still  more  recently,  and  on  a  far 
more  informal  basis,  they  have  a  network 
of  action  groups  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  recruiting  workers  in  the  event  of  strikes. 
In  1961,  these  action  groups  will  attempt 
to  recruit  local  labor  both  native  and  Span- 
ish-American,  as  well  as  Mexican  visitors 
here  on  visa  (not  braceros).  When  a  strike 
takes  place,  these  workers  will  be  asked  to 
go  through  the  picket  line  and  work  the 
jobs.  If  insufficient  labor  is  recruited  locally 
they  will  apply  through  their  statewide 
organization  for  help  elsewhere. 

Up  to  this  point  everyone  in  the  picture  is 
putting  on  the  muscle  for  a  big  fight  in 
1961,  No  one — the  union,  the  growers,  or 
the  state — is  giving  much  thought  to  the 
problems  of  collective  bargaining,  which 
would  have  to  be  faced  if  the  union  were 
successful. 

As  one  labor  relations  expert  put  it, 
“There  are  more  problems  in  dealing  with 
agricultural  labor  than  industry  ever 
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Farm,  forest,  home  or  camp  -  McCulloch  is  the 
all  around  chain  saw  cutting  champ.  It  starts 
fast  because  the  ignition  is  weatherproofed.  It 
handles  easy  in  any  position. 

Lift  a  lightweight  McCulloch  overhead  and  take 
a  few  cuts  with  the  engine  at  full  power.  Feel 
its  perfect  balance  and  light  weight —  that’s  be¬ 
cause  McCulloch  uses  high-pressure  die-cast 
alloys  to  build  engines  that  deliver  top  power  at 


less  weight  (as  low  as  17  lbs.).  Try  it  felling,  limb¬ 
ing  and  bucking.  Fingertip  controls  make  it  easy 
to  use  overhead,  sideways,  high  or  low.  A 
McCulloch  is  built  for  comfortable  cutting. 


Buy  a  1961  McCulloch,  the  brand  professionals 
buy.  You  get  automatic  clutch,  automatic  rewind 
starter,  full  working  size  16"  bar  and  new  Super 
Pintail®  chain. 


Seven  models  start  as  low  as 


*14995  T^rMS 


50202B 


IT’S  EASIER  WITH 

1961  McCulloch 


CHAIN  SAWS 


A  McCULLOCH  PAYS  OFF  ON  BUSY  FARMS 

Convenience  and  profit  are  two  good  reasons 
why  you  should  own  a  lightweight  McCulloch 
chain  saw.  You  get  top  quality  at  low  cost. 
You  cut  firewood,  clear  land,  hew  rough 
lumber,  prune,  limb,  do  hundreds  of  big 
and  little  farm  cutting  jobs 
in  less  time  with  less  effort. 
Add  versatile  McCulloch 
attachments  for  brush  and 
weed  cutting,  earth  drilling, 
and  wood  boring.  Profes¬ 


sional  features  at  an  economy  price  make 
McCulloch  your  best  farm  saw  buy. 


NEW  EASY  GOING  McCULLOCH  ONE/41 


•  Only  $149.95— with  full  16"  bar  •  Compact 
design  •  New  Super  Pintail®  Chain  •  Weighs 
only  17  pounds  •  Direct  drive  lets  you  cut 
fast  with  a  light  touch  •  Choose  from  sev¬ 


eral  bar  lengths  up  to  24"  •  Also  takes  24" 
Paddle  Bow  and  accessories. 

Send  for  free  literature  showing  the  many 
uses  of  a  McCulloch  for  farm,  forest,  home 
or  camp.  Write  McCulloch  Corp.,  6101  W. 
Century  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  45,  Dept.  FQ-3. 

Number  One  in  World  Sales- sold  and 
serviced  by  more  than  4000  dealers 
in  the  U.S.,  Canada  and  abroad. 

McCulloch  Corporation,  Los  Angeles 
Marine  Products  Div.  (Scott  Outboards).  Minneapolis 
McCulloch  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 
McCulloch  Internatronal  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 

LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  CREATIVE  ENGINEERING 

WEIGHT  INDICATED  EXCLUDES  BAD  AND  CHAIN. 
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animal 
scientists 
confirm  a 
better 
inj  ectable 

iron 


KANKAKEE.  ILLINOIS 


eiMO.  A.P.  C( 


Top  quality  materials  and  the 
advanced  design  of  Louden 
Herringbone  Stalls  mean  depend¬ 
able  day  in,  day  out  service  for 
20,  25  . . .  even  30  years  or  more. 

You  see.  Louden  Herringbone 
Stalls  are  made  from  hi-carbon 
steel  tubing,  heavily  galvanized 
or  silver  gray  enameled  for  lasting 
appearance  and  protection..^ And 
they’re  very  easy  to  keep  clean. 

Louden  Herringbone  Stalls  are 
designed  and  equipped  for  top 
efficiency  in  milk  production.  You 
can  milk  faster  than  with  any 
other  type  of  milking  parlor  stall 


.  .  .  and  eliminate  all  heavy  lift¬ 
ing  and  lugging  as  well.  Auto¬ 
matic  feeders  with  conveniently 
located  cable  pulls  permit  you  to 
accurately  meter  feed  to  each 
cow  .  .  .  according  to  her  needs. 
Any  type  of  gravity,  manual,  or 
auger  feeding  arrangements  can 
be  used. 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your 
herd,  you  can  benefit  from 
Louden  Herringbone  Stalls.  Our 
Agricultural  Engineering  Depart¬ 
ment  will  be  glad  to  help  you  plan 
your  milking  parlor  .  .  .  there  is 
no  obligation. 


Address 


I  City 


State 


years  to  develop  a  type  of  tomato  which  will  ripen  all  its  fruit  at 
once,  to  be  suitable  for  this  machine.  In  the  meantime  fanners 
everywhere  are  watching  California,  wondering  what  will  come 
next.  Norman  Smith,  AWOC  Director,  states  his  plans,  “When 
we’ve  got  a  good  organization  going  in  California,  say  150,000 
dues-paying  members,  we  will  move  on  to  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  Arizona.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  because  of  the  flow  of  transient 
workers  in  agriculture,  we  already  have  membership  in  those  three 
states  organized  by  our  rov  ing  members.  We  will  then  move  on  to 
Texas,  New  Jersey,  northern  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  all  of  the  other 
states  that  employ  agricultural  workers,  and  that  means  all  of  them. 
Between  the  time  we  organize  California  and  the  time  we  raise 
wages  elsewhere,  there’s  bound  to  be  a  cost  squeeze  on  California 
growers.” 

Are  there  any  unorganizable  workers  in  agriculture?  “There 
certainly  are,”  Norman  Smith  admits.  “We’ll  never  be  able  to 
organize  the  family  farm  which  is  run  by  the  father  and  his  sons, 
and  perhaps  one  hired  man.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  contend  that  we 
will  do  them  more  good  than  almost  any  other  group  in  agriculture. 
Today  the  family  farmer  is  working  for  either  wages  or  a  small 
return  on  his  capital  investment,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  does  he  get 
both.  When  he  is  working  for  wages  he  is  competing  against  the 
bracero  and  the  underpaid  migrant  worker.  If  we  force  the  farmers 
to  give  them  a  raise  we  automatically  give  the  family  farmer  a 
raise  along  with  them. 

“Yes,  there  are  some  unorganizable  farm  workers,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “but  the  vast  majority  can  be  organized  and  we’re  going  to 
do  it.  Mr.  Meany,  the  president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  has  expressed 
his  determination  that  this  drive  succeed  and  Walter  Reuther  said, 
‘What  we  have  done  so  far  is  like  throwing  a  pebble  into  a  pond. 
We’ve  stirred  up  a  few  ripples,  but  when  those  ripples  reach  the 
shore,  we’ve  got  to  be  there  with  the  power  to  take  advantage 
of  them.’  ” 


dreamed  of,  ev'en  in  the  days  of  the  hottest  jurisdictional  fights.  In 
agriculture  there  are  no  patterns  established  and  there  are  few  or 
no  laws  to  foirn  a  framework  of  bargaining.  If  the  growers  and  the 
union  were  ready  to  sit  down  and  start  bargaining  right  now,  we 
would  still  have  a  lot  of  questions  to  answer,  such  as:  Who  should 
bargain  for  whom?  Should  each  individual  farmer  bargain  with 
the  union  for  his  workers,  or  should  the  commodity  associations 
bargain  for  all  of  their  members?  Or,  is  the  labor  contractor  the 
true  employer  of  the  workers,  and  should  he  be  the  one  to  bargain 
with  the  union? 

“Should  the  union  bargain  separately  for  the  year-round 
workers,  and  for  the  seasonal  workers?  How  are  you  going  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  union  represents  a  majority  of  the 
workers,  particularly  the  seasonal  workers?  These  people  are  scat¬ 
tered  from  Arizona  to  northern  Washington  during  various  times  of 
the  year.  Some  of  them  have  no  permanent  home. 

“If  a  contract  were  signed,  would  the  union  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  supplying  competent  labor?  Could  the  union  actually 
produce  these  workers?  Would  a  hiring  hall  run  by  the  union,  or 
jointly  by  the  union  and  the  growers,  be  a  sensible  solution? 

“These  are  a  few  of  the  questions  that  must  be  answ^ered,”  he 
continued,  “and  I  don’t  see  anyone  furrowing  their  brows  over 
them.  Ever>’one’s  on  the  muscle  and  I’m  afraid  a  lot  of  people  are 
going  to  get  hurt.” 

The  outlook  seems  chaotic.  The  union  is  grimly  building 
strength.  Wherev'er  the  use  of  force  will  create  a  bargaining  situa¬ 
tion  the  union  will  bargain.  If  a  single  grower  will  bargain  with 
them  they  will  sign  a  contract  with  him.  If  a  labor  contractor  will 
bargain,  or  an  association,  the  contract  will  be  signed  on  a  broader 
scale.  In  a  straight  test  of  strength  logic  plays  little  part. 

The  grow'ers  are  counting  on  determined  resistance  in  defeating 
this  labor  drive  as  they  have  defeated  others  in  the  past.  They  also 
look  hopefully  to  increased  mechanization  to  lessen  the  labor  bur¬ 
den  they  face.  An  example  of  such  mechanization  is  the  tomato¬ 
picking  machine  announced  recently,  but  it  will  take  four  or  five 


LOUDEN  HERRINGBONE  STALLS 

built  with  1980  in  mind 


armidexan75 

injectable  iron-dextran  complex 


Manufactured  under  license  of  Benger  Laboratories,  Limited,  U.S.  Pat.  No.  Re.  34,642. 


ARMOUR 

PHARMACEUTICAL 

COMPANY 


_  *For  a  copy  of  the  complete  report,  write  to 

ANIMAL  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT 


I  f  At  the  Michigan  State  University,  where  animal  scientists 
are  always  searching  for  better  and  more  profitable  ways  to  rai.se 
stock,  a  study  was  carried  out  to  find  out  just  which  iron  preparation 
gives  the  biggest  weight  gain  and  the  biggest  boost  in  pigs’  hemoglobin. 

It  was  found  that  Armidexan  75  was  the  most  effective  of  the  ten 
different  injectable  iron  products  tested.* 

It’s  the  rapid  absorption  of  Armidexan  75  that  largely  explains  why 
it’s  superior  to  other  injectable  irons,  for  it  can  be  injected  straight 
into  mu.scle  and  is  completely  absorbed  within  2  days.  There’s  no 
staining,  no  damage.  One  shot  is  for  keeps— enough  to  keep  pigs’ 
blood  iron-rich,  enough  to  see  them  safely  through  the  critical  suckling 
period,  enough  to  avoid  anemia-stunted  litters,  enough  to  get  a  bigger 
pig  to  market  weeks  sooner  on  as  much  as  70  pounds  less  feed. 


Push  them  along  faster  with  ARMIDEXAN  75 


■  N.  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Branch;  Oapt.  1-322,  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 
*^^^^MACHINI«r  COMPANY 

Please  send  me  information  on: 

Herringbone  Stall  □  Silo  Unloader  □  Bunk  Feeder  □ 

Dairy  Barn  Equipment  □  Barn  Cleaner  □  Hay  Drier  □ 

Name 
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McDowell  STEEL  Couplings... 

the  bestd _ n  irrigation 

couplings  in  the  field ! 


•  No  tools  required  for  joining  sections 

•  Flexible  for  rolling  terrain 

•  Stronger  than  the  pipe  itself 

•  Re-usable  from  old  to  new  pipe 

•  Zinciloted  for  long-term  rust 
protection 

Need  help  in  planning  ? 


LEAKPROOF 
ONE  MAN 
JOINTS  IN 

2 

SECONDS 


Write  for  name  of  nearest  distributor 
His  engineers  con  aid  you. 


PITTSBURGH  9,  PA. 


BUTT  SILAGE  [Continued  from  page  75) 
cutter  bar  of  the  field  chopper  is  set  to  cut  the  butts  about  1 2  inches 
above  ground.  This  enables  the  operator  to  harvest  only  the  center 
section  of  the  corn  plant,  the  part  that  contains  the  highest  percent 


A  tractor-mounted  sicklebar  tops  the  com  ahead  of  the  silage  chopper. 


energy  on  a  dry  matter  basis.  Through  such  a  procedure,  a  feed 
containing  sufficient  energy  to  produce  Choice  cattle  can  be  har¬ 
vested  and  the  percentage  of  utilizable  energy  grown  per  acre  is 
stepped  up  over  the  corn  silage  and  high  moisture  corn  alternative. 
Performance  of  cattle  on  this  silage  should  be  almost  identical  to 
that  outlined  for  com  silage  and  high  moisture  corn.  All  shelled 
corn  harvesting  and  storage  facilities  can  be  eliminated  and  a 
larger  diameter  silo  utilized,  thus  reducing  storage  cost.  Also,  the 
problem  of  feeding  enough  each  day  to  stay  ahead  of  spoilage  has 
been  reduced  since  feeding  is  from  only  one  silo  instead  of  two. 


Flexible 
plastic  pipe 
puts  water  on  tap 


A  Pennsylvania  farm  family  had  a  tricky 

problem  getting  drinking  water  to  their^^house.  Their  well 
^uwas  753  feet  away,  separated  from  the  house  by  a  lawn 
full  of  delicate-rooted  shade  trees.  To  get  around  the 
trees,  they  dug  a  winding"''-:p!V;r  ditch,  2-feet  deep,  and 
snaked  flexible  DYLAN®  polyethylene  pipe  around  curves  and 
corners,  under  and  through  the  roots  without  disturbing  them! 

-J\]\s  would  have  been  impossible  with  conven¬ 
tional  metal  pipe.  ■  Pipe  made  from  DYLAN  polyethylene  is 
ideal  for  distributing  water  on  the farm.  Its  flexi¬ 
bility  makes  it  easy  to  handle  and  fast  to  install.  And  because  it's 
flexible,  polyethylene  pipe  doesn’t  need  joints  or  elbows . . . 
it  bends.  All  you  need  for  the  installation  is  a  knife  J  to  cut  it 
and  a^  screwdriver  to  tighten  the  simple  fittings.  Durable 
polyethylene  pipe  won’t  rust,  corrode,  rot,  chip,  crack,  or  rupture 
on  freezing.  It’s  practically  maintenance-free.  ■  Installed  DYLAN 
polyethylene  pipe  costs  less  than  metal  pipe.  It  is  lightweight 
1 300  feet  of  one-inch  pipe  weighs  only pounds.  Look  for 
the  National  Sanitation  Foundation  label,  on  DYLAN  poly¬ 
ethylene  pipe.  This  means  it  is  completely  safe  and  approved  for 
transporting  drinking  water.  ■  For  more  information  on  poly¬ 


ethylene  pipe,  write  for  Koppers’  two'^J^ booklets:  “How  to 
Select  and  Install  Polyethylene  Pipe’’  and  “Polyethylene  Pipe— 
Yours  for  Better  Living.”  Koppers  Company,  Inc.,  Plastics  Divi¬ 
sion,  Dept.  1101,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pennsylvania. 

KOPPERS  PLASTICS 


THE  AUTHOR:  HuRh  E.  Henderson,  Ph.D.,  is  associate  professor  of  animal  husbandry 
at  Michigan  State  University. 
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Break  through  to 


Control  soil  insects  and  weeds-in-the-row,  seed 
and  fertilize,  all  in  one  operation !  Use  Gandy 
901  for  weed  control  only,  insect  control  only, 
or  tandem-mount  for  both.  Soil  insect  control 
insures  stand,  has  increased  corn  yields  30 
bushels  and  more  per  acre.  In-the-row  weed 
control  has  increased  corn  yields  25  bushels  and 
up,  soybeans  15  bushels  and  more  per  acre. 
Fit  any  size  or  make  of  planter. 

WRITE  FOR  UTERATURE  AND  DEALER'S  NAME 


^ANdy 


COMPANY 

23  years  experience 


FIRST ...  in  precision  farm  applicators 


916  Gandrud  Road  Phene:  2334 


Unequalled  precision.  Meters 
granular  insecticide  in  3-inch 
band,  weed  control  granules 
in  14-inch  band  at  rates  of 
8  ounces  to  30  pounds  per 
acre  I 


Gandy  Spreader-Seeder 
8,  10,  12,  20-ft.  widths 


The  only  spreader  that  han¬ 
dles  seeds,  pelleted  or  prilled 
fertilizer  without  grinding. 
Removable  Shur-Feed  rotor 
bar. 


OWATONNA,  MINNESOTA 


BUT  3 

NEW  FORAGE  MASTER 
SELF  UNLOADERS 
ONE  FOR  EVERr  NEED 


3  beater  72"  sides  2  beater  48"  sides  1  beater  21"  sides 


Whether  you  farm  50  acres  or  500,  there  is  now  a  Forage  Master  Self- 
unloading  Forage  Box  to  handle  any  job.  Many  farmers  use  2  or  even 


3  boxes  to  adequately  mechanize 

The  new  1961  line  provides  such  features  as 
extra  large  capacity,  (83"  wide  inside,  16  ft. 
long,  including  cross  conveyor),  1  ton  per 
minute  unloading,  with  big  16"  diameter 
auger  that  assures  simple  positive  action  for 
front  end  unloading  into  grain  elevators, 
blowers  or  bunk  feeders. 

Available  complete  or  in  economical  kit  form 
with  detailed  instructions. 


the  feedlot  and  forage  harvesting. 


Rear  End  Unloading,  Too 

The  new  low  priced  rear  unloading  kit  mokes 
unloading  into  trench  silos  and  the  handling 
of  baled  hay  easy  (2  upper  beaters  are  re¬ 
movable  for  loading  with  bale  throwers).  For 
further  details  fill  in  the  coupon  below. 


[FORAGE] 


KASTEN  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 
Dept.  FQ,  Allenton,  Witconsin 

I  am  interested  in  more  information  on  the  Forage  Master  Self¬ 
unloaders. 


Address 
City - 


ELI  WHITNEY 

{Continued  from  page  96) 

reading,  and  an  unusually  good  mathematician;  had  finished  ele¬ 
mentary  school  but  needed  more  training  to  pass  the  entrance 
examination  at  college.  His  practical  solution  to  this  problem  was 
to  get  a  job  teaching  elementary  school  in  the  winter  time  to  earn 
tuition  for  Leicester  Academy  during  the  summer  months.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  teaching  career,  he  managed,  by  studying  hard  at 
night,  to  stay  two  or  three  weeks  ahead  of  his  students. 

At  home  Eli  encountered  bitter  opposition  to  his  college  plans 
from  his  father’s  second  wife,  Judith,  a  widow  with  two  daughters, 
Nancy  and  Hanna  ( the  latter  was  described  by  Eli’s  sister  Elizabeth 
as  “one  of  the  most  harebrained  creatures  ever  known.”) 

One  of  Whitney’s  biographers  believes  Judith  Whitney  might 
have  succeeded  in  preventing  the  father  from  giving  the  $1,000 
needed  for  Yale  if  she  hadn’t  angered  the  father  by  her  callousness 
toward  Eli  during  an  attack  of  sickness.  His  sister  Elizabeth  de¬ 
scribed  the  scene,  “Our  people  were  engaged  in  getting  hay.  One 
very  warm  day  Eli  was  at  work  aunong  the  hay  when  by  a  sudden 
change  in  the  weather  he  took  a  violent  cold  and  was  seized  with 
pain  in  his  limbs  all  night  and  the  next  day  .  .  .  On  the  shinbone 
of  one  leg  a  small  puff  was  seen  and  soon  became  swoln  .  .  .  After 
some  weeks  (the  swelling)  was  opened — the  bone  scraped.  Symp¬ 
toms  were  unfavorable.  His  countenance  wore  the  appearance  of 
a  person  in  deep  consumption  ...  I  believe  it  was  6  or  7  weeks  we 
were  afeared  he  would  study  no  more.  My  being  absent  the  first 
part  of  his  illness,  nursing  devolved  on  Hanna.  This  with  the  ill 
humour  of  our  stepmother  was  very  trying  to  him  and  he  was  some¬ 
times  grossly  neglected.  Once  I  will  mention.  He  felt  the  need  of 
some  refreshment.  Directions  were  left  for  him  to  take  medicine 
once  an  hour  .  .  .  He  knocked,  and  knocked  again,  became  weary 
.  .  .  All  this  time  no  one  was  in  the  house,  but  our  stepmother  and 
her  daughters  Hanna  and  Nancy.  After  being  alone  five  hours  and 
a  half,  he  heard  Father  come  home.  He  knocked.  Father  went  to 
his  chamber.  He  told  Father  how  he  had  been  neglected  and  said 
he  could  not  endure  it.”  In  the  following  spring  the  huge  farmer 
rode  with  his  son  on  a  sleigh  on  the  first  lap  of  the  journey  to 
New  Haven,  and  left  him  with  the  money  to  start  his  college  career. 

Yale,  which  he  entered  April  30,  1789,  (the  day  George  Wash¬ 
ington  was  inaugurated  as  the  first  President  of  the  United  States^ 
consisted  of  125  students.  The  faculty  of  the  college  was  composed 
of  its  President,  Ezra  Stiles,  one  professor  and  three  tutors.  The 
objective  of  a  college  education  was  to  give  as  wide  an  approach 
to  human  knowledge  as  was  possible.  Lectures  ranged  from  one  on 
the  structure  of  the  eye  and  the  nature  of  vision,  to  forensic  disputa¬ 
tions  on  the  desirability  of  a  copyright  law.  Students  were  driven  to 
study  by  the  tutors  almost  from  the  moment  of  rising  at  five  in  the 
morning  until  night,  with  one  hour  off  at  noon  for  “playtime.”  In 
spite  of  this,  Whitney  was  able  to  help  out  with  his  college  expenses 
by  various  odd  jobs  such  as  coloring  the  outlines  and  divisions  in 
the  maps  of  Guthry’s  geography  for  his  fellow  students. 

WhenWhitney  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1 792  he  was  far  from 
being  a  specialist.  President  Stiles  secured  for  Whitney  an  offer 
of  a  job  as  tutor  for  the  children  of  a  South  Carolina  planter,  a 
Major  Dupont.  This  job  Whitney  accepted,  with  the  idea  that 
he  would  read  law  on  the  side. 

Acting  for  Major  Dupont  was  a  gentleman  from  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  plantation,  Phineas  Miller,  a  former  Yale  graduate  who  was 
managing  the  estate  of  General  Nathaniel  Green,  Washington’s 
Quartermaster  General,  and  Commander  of  his  Southern  forces, 
who  had  died  six  years  before.  Miller  invited  Whitney  to  come  to 
New  York  City  and  to  travel  south  with  him  and  the  Green  family. 

Whitney  had  been  in  New  York  less  than  an  hour  when  he  ran 
into  an  old  school  friend,  Sturges,  whom  he  clasped  by  the  hand, 
only  to  discover  that  Sturges  was  broken  out  with  smallpox  (this 
was  four  years  before  Edward  Jenner  inoculated  his  first  patient 
with  cowpox  to  prevent  the  disease).  Whitney  did  the  only  sen¬ 
sible  thing  under  the  circumstances — delayed  his  trip  South  and 
had  himself  inoculated  with  the  disease,  the  serum  coming  from  a 
patient  with  a  light  case  of  smallpox.  During  the  next  two  weeks 
after  the  variolation,  as  this  procedure  was  called,  he  suffered 
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Exclusive  Safe-Guard  frame  Easy  turning  leveling  jack 


Machined  steel  spacer  spools  Welds  at  all  critical  joints 


Constant  level  control 


Extra  heavy  push-bull  bars  Self-aligning  bearing  support 


Pivoted  ram  mounting  plate  Wide  clevis  for  easy  hook-up 


Raising  jack  to  control  depth  Double  Timken  roller  bearings 


Grease  only  twice  a  season  Extra  heavy  bearing  standards 


■  And  here’s  what  you  get— and  more— in  a 
Kewanee.  These  are  some  of  the  features  that 
have  made  Kewanees  Americas  No.  1  Disk. 

Look  over  these  illustrations  and  you’ll 
quickly  see  why  farmers  prefer  Kewanee 
disks.  On  no  other  disk  can  you  get  all  these 
fine  design  features  which  make  Kewanee 
disks  disk  better,  disk  easier,  disk  faster, 
pull  easier,  last  longer  . . .  and  finally,  have 
a  higher  trade-in  value. 

If  you  want  a  disk  that  will  make  your 
work  easier;  if  you  want  the  finest  and  at  the 
same  time  the  best  disk  investment  for  your 
money— get  a  Kewanee.  There  is  a  size  and 
type  to  suit  your  needs  c.racf/y— regardless  of 
what  kind  of  farming  you  do. 


13  disk  models  to  choose  from  Efficient  stalk  ejectors 


Pull  easy,  blades  turn  freely  3-lip  seal  keeps  bearing  clean 


Finer,  level-bottom  seedbeds  Choose  sire,  type  and  spacing 


Shock  absorber  spring  hitch  Control  depth  with  1-way  ram 


MACHINERY  &  CONVEYOR  CO. 
KEWANEE,  ILLINOIS 


Write  for  free  new  J^-color  catalog 
on  all  Kewanee  products. 


Extension  spools  smooth  soil  Tooth  works  soil  'tween  gangs 


Wings  lock  down  fast,  easily  Timken  bearing  wheel  spindles 


13  Models  to  choose  from— with  'ividth  of 
cut  from  7' 3"  to  20' r 


Developed,  tested  and  approved  by  farmers  for  farmers. 
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a  very  light  case  of  smallpox,  and  then 
again  resumed  his  journey  to  the  South. 

Late  in  October  of  1792  Eli  Whitney, 
tall,  rather  thin,  beaknosed,  27-year-old 
college  graduate,  arrived  at  Mulberry 
Grove,  the  Green  estate,  and  was  received 
by  the  charming  Catherine  Green  as  a 
guest.  It  was  here  that  he  saw  oranges, 
pomegranates,  figs  and  olives  growing,  and 
for  the  first  time  saw  a  boll  of  cotton. 

He  was  disappointed  to  learn  that  the 
salary  Major  Dupont  was  offering  was  ex¬ 
actly  half  the  salary  Miller  thought  he  was 
offering.  Whitney  decided  not  to  accept  the 
job.  He  did,  however,  accept  an  invitation 
from  Catherine  Green  to  stay  on  as  a  guest 
for  aw’hile — one  more  guest  in  the  great 
mansion  was  certainly  no  burden  to  this 
pleasant,  extremely  sociable  woman.  As 
M  rs.  Green’s  guest,  Eli  Whitney  heard  from 
the  visiting  plantation  owrrers  of  the  tanta¬ 
lizing  problem  of  green  seed  cotton. 

With  the  development  of  the  spinning 
jenny,England  had  become  a  prime  market 
for  cotton.  Every'  pound  of  the  black-seeded 
Sea  Island  cotton  found  a  ready  and  pro¬ 
fitable  market  there.  This  cotton,  however, 
was  found  to  grow  only  on  the  islands  of  the 
(Caribbean  and  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  of 
the  Southern  States.  The  green  seed  cotton, 
which  would  grow  abundantly  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  counties,  had  a  shorter  staple  and  held 
on  to  it  like  a  burr.  All  that  was  needed  was 
a  machine  that  wotild  separate  the  cotton 
fibers  from  the  green  seed.  Everyone  rec¬ 


ognized  that  stich  an  invention  would  give 
the  young  nation  an  export  which  it  des¬ 
perately  needed  and  would  fill  the  empty 
acres  of  the  South  with  a  profitable  crop. 

Eli  Whitney  listened  to  the  talk.  He  care¬ 
fully  examined  the  cotton  boll  and  the 
green  seed  cotton,  and  quite  suddenly  the 
concept  of  the  cotton  gin  struck  him.  He 
talked  over  the  plans  for  the  machine  with 
Miller,  who  felt  the  idea  was  a  sound  one 
and  agreed  to  finance  the  building  of  a 
model.  Within  ten  days  Whitney  had  made 
a  small  model  of  the  machine  with  which 
he  was  able  to  prove  the  soundness  of  the 
basic  concept.  By  June  1,  1793,  he  had 
made  a  larger  model  of  the  machine,  with 
which  one  man  could  do  the  work  of  ten, 
and  do  it  better.  “This  machine,”  he  said, 
“may  be  turned  by  water,  or  with  a  horse, 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and  one  man  and  a 
horse  will  do  more  than  50  men  with  the 
old  machines.  It  makes  the  labor  fifty  times 
less  without  throwing  any  class  of  people 
out  of  business.” 

The  basic  design  of  this  cotton  gin  was 
elegantly  simple.  The  core  of  the  machine 
was  a  cylinder  circled  with  rows  of  closely 
spaced  wire  teeth.  The  teeth  were  so  closely 
spaced  that  cotton  seeds  could  not  get  be¬ 
tween  them,  only  the  cotton  fiber.  The  rows 
of  teeth  were  so  spaced  that  the  cotton 
seeds  could  easily  slip  between  the  rows. 
Parallel  to  the  tooth  cylinder  Whitney 
placed  a  metal  plate,  called  a  breastwork, 
slotted  in  such  a  way  that  the  rows  of  teeth 


passed  through  the  slots  while  the  sections 
between  the  slots  held  back  the  seeds.  In 
this  way  the  teeth  pulled  the  cotton  fibers 
from  the  seeds  which  were  held  back  by 
the  breastwork.  Beyond  the  breastwork,  a 
second  cylinder,  covered  with  brushes  and 
moving  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
toothed  cylinder  and  much  more  rapidly, 
brushed  the  cotton  off  of  the  teeth  and  pro¬ 
pelled  it  into  a  hopper. 

His  original  idea  was  to  use  circular  saws 
instead  of  the  rows  of  teeth.  Lacking  the 
metal  from  which  to  make  saws,  he  hit  upon 
the  idea  of  wire  teeth  when  he  discovered  a 
roll  of  wire  which  had  been  brought  to 
Mulberry  Grove  to  be  made  into  birdcages. 

In  the  summer  of  1 793  Whitney  returned 
North  to  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  Until 
this  time  he  had  kept  his  work  extremely 
secret.  Finding  a  trusted  messenger  who 
was  returning  to  Massachusetts,  however, 
he  wrote  his  father  and  described  his  in¬ 
vention  of  the  machine  and  his  plans  for 
the  immediate  future.  “I  returned  to  the 
Northward  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  ma¬ 
chine  made  on  a  large  scale  and  obtaining 
a  Patent  for  the  invention.  I  went  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  soon  after  I  arrived,  made  myself 
acquainted  with  the  steps  necessary  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  Patent,  took  several  of  the  steps,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Jefferson,  agreed 
to  send  the  Patent  to  me  as  soon  as  it  could 
be  made  out — so  that  I  apprehend  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  obtaining  the  Patent.  Since,  I 
have  been  here  ( New  Haven,  Connecticut) 


The  Handiest 
FARM  TOOL 
You’ll  Ever 
Own! 


Gives  ONE  MAN* 
The  STRENGTH  of  IS! 

Every  Farm  NEEDS  This 
Genuinely  Portable  Tool! 


You  Just  Can't  Beat  These  Features! 

%  •  1  •  lyz-Ton  Models 

TESTED  UP  TO  IVe  •  1%  •  2V4  TONS! 

Lifts  Up  To  18  Feet! 

WEIGHS  ONLY  6V2  to  71/2  LBS.! 

Notch- At- A-Time  Control! 

Factory  Guaranteed— Quality  constructed 
with  plated  steel  frame,  stress  parts  of 
manganese  bronze  and  aircraft  cable. 
Accessories  for  specialized  uses. 


IVi-Ton 

Model 

Shown 


HOIST.PULUa 


Stretches  Fence 
Pulls  Stumps 
Lifts  Implements 
Handles  Animals 
Loads  Vehicles 
Replaces  Chain  Links 


Stretches! 

Lowers! 

Lifts! 

Pulls! 


See  Your  Dealer  —  Or  Write 

The  AMERICAN  GAGE  &  MFG.  Co. 

125-FO  Bayard  Street  •  Dayton  1  •  Ohio 
Phone:  BA  8-6149 


ONE  MAN  CAN  LIFT  3000  IBS.* 
QUICKLY,  EASILY,  SAFELY! 


PROFITABLE  DEALERSHIPS  OPEN  •  WRITE  TODAY 


^Profi^Pointe^ 

— ^ 

PILOT  BRtRD 
OYSTER  SHELL 

helps  you  get 
more  eggs  with 
stronger  shells 


There’s  no  question  about  it. 
PILOT  BRAND  Oyster  Shell  helps 
you  get  maximum  egg  production 
. . .  helps  you  make  more  money 
with  your  flock.  It's  the  ideal  egg¬ 
shell  material . . .  almost  pure  cal¬ 
cium  carbonate.  Low  cost,  too.  It 
pays  to  keep  PILOT  BRAND  in  the 
hoppers  the  year  ’round. 

la  lilt  bai  with  the  bi|  Um  Piloi  Whtel— 
al  RM»t  |tod  iNd  dtaltrs. 


Oyster  Shell  Products  Company 

MobiU,  Alabama 
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ELECTRIC  MOTOR.  ENGINE  OR  TRACTOR  POWER 

Ball  Hammer-Milit  are  adapted  to  be  used  with  any  kind 
of  power,  but  are  usually  equipped  with  Electric  Motor  V-Balt 

Drive.  Thoroughly  Modern,  Life-Time  _ i'" 

construction,  with  Automatic  Stop, 

Blower,  Grain  Elevating  attachment,  t  ^  npi  m 

Oust  Collector,  Double  Spout  Sackar,  I  I  'V**™ 

as  desired.  I 


Hammer  Mills 

TWO  SIZES  TO  CHOOSE  KOM  —  Tho 
No.  10  Modiwm  Copocity.  wifh  2  H.P. 
Eke.  Motor,  or  rtio  No.  30  tIG  Co- 
pocity  Mill,  utiop  o  S  H.f.  oloc.  Motor, 
or  7  to  10  H.7.  oofino. 

^  toll'tooring  Shoft  ond  Rotor 
»  RooriofE.  HAROENEO  Stool  Horn- 
^  mors  and  Mommor-pini,  oo»ily 
intorchonjodhlo  ond  rovortlWo. 


Scroons  oro  ootily  and  pwidily 
chanpoohlo  from  ono  tlio  to  on- 
othor. 

Practically  noHiinp  to  nood  ro* 
plocinp  or  ropoir  fm  mony  yoors 
of  ovorofo  VEO.  Evon  uroont  ond 
rototinp  port!  will  lost  almost 

Ovor  o  miHion  Orindinf  Mills 
hovo  boon  modo  by  this  Com* 
pony,  in  bwsinossovor  lOOyoors. 
Soo  yoor  Poolor  or  writo  ws  diroct 
for  comploto  informotion. 


C.  S.  BELL  CO. 

HILLSBORO,  OHIO 


Dairy  farmers  who  own  WECO  MILK- 
VEYORS  report  lower  bacteria  count  and  a 
sharp  reduction  or  elimination  of  mastitis. 
Why?  Instead  of  leaving  cows  to  carry 
milk,  the  dairyman  can  stay  with  his  herd 
to  supervise  milkers  and  give  each  cow 
individual  attention.  Weco  owners  also  re* 
port  a  decrease  in  pad  use;  cleaner,  foam- 
free  milk;  savings  in  time  and  manpower! 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON 
for  illustrated  folder  and  complete  details. 

ilk-Veyor  Corp. 

^  1765  Alpine  Ave.,  N.W.  Dept.  FQ1 

Grand  Rapids  4,  Mich. 


MODEL  10  ABOVE 

WECO  MILK-VEYORS  have  stainless  steel 
receiver  and  releaser  units,  heavy-duty 
M34R  Transflow  tubing  which  suspends 
from  overhead  hooks.  Receiver  has  self¬ 
closing  cover,  releaser  fits  tightly  on  bulk 
tank.  Completely  portable— compact,  self¬ 
storing.  If  you’re  milking  more  than  30 
cows,  a  WECO  will  pay  for  itself! 
Approved  in  leading  dairy  states. 

Tell  me  more  about  WECO  MILK-VEYORS! 

Name _ 

R.R.  or  Box  No _ 

Post  Office _ 

State  _ 

Herd  Total _ Milk  Shed _ 


'  By  Grinding  your  Own  Grain 
and  Roughages,  you  can  in¬ 
crease  the  weight  of  stock 
'  animals  faster,  and  cut  feed¬ 
ing  costs  from  20  to  40%. 
;  Feed  home  grown,  GROUND 
J  shelled  or  ear  corn,  oats, 
.  1  wheat,  alfalfa,  clover  and  soy 

bean  hoy.  Slock  and  Poultry 
need  GROUND  FEED  the  year  'round  to  produce  more  meat 
or  milk  at  less  cost.  A  BELL  Modem  Hammer-Mill  will  do  all 
your  Grinding  for  you,  at  surprisingly  low  cost;  as  little  as 
%  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 


INCREASE  FARM  PROFIT 

CUT 

A  Feeding  Costs 
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me 


I  have  employed  several  workmen  in  mak¬ 
ing  machines  .  .  .  How  advantageous  this 
business  will  eventually  prove  to  me  I  can¬ 
not  say  .  .  .  but  I  am  now  so  sure  of  success 
that  $10,000,  if  I  saw  the  money  counted 
out  to  me,  would  not  tempt  me  to  give  up 
my  right  and  relinquish  the  object.”  On 
October  15,  1793,  he  sent  a  description  and 
drawings  of  the  machine  to  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son.  Later  he  sent  a  model  of  the  machine 
and  on  March  14,  1794,  he  received  his 
patent,  signed  by  George  Washington. 

Jefferson  himself  had  become  very  much 
interested  in  the  gin  after  receiving  the 
description  and  drawings  of  it.  He  wrote  to 
Eli  Whitney,  “As  the  State  of  Virginia  of 
which  I  am,  carries  on  household  manu¬ 
facturers  of  cotton  to  a  great  extent,  as  I 
also  do  myself,  and  one  of  our  great  em¬ 
barrassments  is  the  cleaning  of  the  cotton 
of  the  seed,  I  feel  a  considerable  interest  in 
the  success  of  your  invention  for  family  use. 
Permit  me,  therefore,  to  ask  information 
from  you  on  these  points,  has  the  machine 
been  thoroughly  tried  in  the  ginning  of  cot¬ 
ton,  or  is  it  as  yet  but  a  machine  in  theory? 
What  quantity  of  cotton  has  it  cleaned  on 
an  average  of  several  days,  &  worked  by 
hand  and  by  how  many  hands?  What  will 
be  the  cost  of  one  of  them  made  to  be 
worked  by  hand?  Favorable  answers  to 
these  questions  would  induce  me  to  engage 
one  of  them  to  be  forwarded  to  Richmond 
for  me.”  Though  Whitney’s  answer  was 
preserved,  we  don’t  know  whether  or  not  a 


sale  was  made. 

Before  the  patent  was  issued,  his  partner, 
Phineas  Miller,  had  advertised  in  the  March 
6,  1794,  issue  of  The  Gazette  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  stating,  “The  subscriber  will  en¬ 
gage  to  gin,  in  a  manner  equal  to  picking 
by  hand,  any  quantities  of  the  green  seed 
cotton,  on  the  following  terms:  viz.  For 
every  5  pounds  delivered  him  in  the  seed, 
he  will  return  one  pound  of  clean  cotton 
for  the  market. 

“For  the  encouragement  of  cotton  plant¬ 
ers  he  will  also  mention  that  ginning  ma¬ 
chines  to  clean  the  green  seed  cotton  on  the 
above  terms  will  actually  be  erected  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country  before  the  harvest 
of  the  ensuing  crop.” 

From  the  very  first  moment  of  its  intro¬ 
duction  the  cotton  gin  was  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  success.  The  business  terms  on  which  it 
was  offered  to  the  cotton  grower,  however, 
met  with  immediate  resistance.  Miller  and 
Whitney  felt  that  their  patent  gave  them  a 
monopoly  on  cotton  ginning  for  the  14  years 
of  the  life  of  the  patent,  and  they  were  de¬ 
manding  40  percent  of  the  cotton  crop  as 
their  pay  for  ginning  it  (five  pounds  of  seed 
cotton  produced  one  and  two-thirds  pounds 
of  clean  cotton). 

The  elegant  simplicity  of  the  machine 
made  it  an  easy  one  to  copy.  Before  the 
second  season  started,  patent  violators  had 
reproduced  Whitney’s  cotton  gin  and 
added  insult  to  injury  by  calling  their 
models,  “New,  Improved  Gins.”  The  next 


acres 

“CROW  LIKE  SIXTY” 
with  Bu€kner  Sprinklers 


Up-date  irrigation  with  a 
Buckner  sprinkler  system  and 
watch  your  crop  yields  grow. 
Buckner  sprinklers  eliminate 
production  -  robbing  short 
droughts,  "hot  spots,”  and 
give  you  the  best  eifective 
water  coverage  pattern  money" 
can  buy. 

Buy  Buckner  —  greatest 
name  in  irrigation  since  rain — 
key  to  successful  sprinkler 
irrigation. 


MANUFACTURING  CO..  INC 

P.  O.  Box  232  Fresno  8,  California 

WORLD  WIDE  DISTRIBUTION 
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f  Yes,  I  am  the  one  who 
f  said, 'It  wont  work/  but 

\tryltond 


Thank  you  Sir!  W*  know  it  ii 
olmotl  impottiblo  to  boliovo 
who!  you  con  get  away  with  *  whon 
your  oloctric  tone#  is  hookod  up  to  Iho 

New  SHper- Atom 


Fence  Charger 


e  Staple  fence  wire  to  wood  posts — 

NO  INSULATORS, 
e  Brush,  weeds,  crops,  rain, 

WON’T  SHORT  IT. 
e  Works  just  at  good  BONE  DRY 

OR  SOAKING  WET. 

e  Operates  on  1 10  VOLT  POWER  LINES, 
e  Neon  Fence  Tester  FREE, 
e  Operates  on  10c  PER  MONTH, 
e  2  year  Parts  GUARANTEE. 

•  ALL  THIS  AND  SAFER  TOO. 

"Rain  or  Shine  it  Holds  the  Line” 


Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 

- ORDER  TODAY - 

Gentlemen: 

Q  Send  me  Super-Atom  Fence  Charger,  postpaid. 

Enclosed  And  payment  of  $29.50. 

Q  Please  send  C.O.D.  and  I  wHI  pay  the  70c  charges. 
Q  Send  FREE  descriptive  literature. 

I  understand  that  the  charger  may  be  returned 
within  20  days  if  It  it  not  all  os  claimed. 


Nome. 


Address - 

Chy _ Stote- 


THE  SMITH-FISHER  CORP. 

Dept.  F4  Owosso,  Michigan 


NOTICE! 

SUPER  ATOM  CHARGER 
OWNERS 

WIN  $100 

For  the  best  letter  reporting  the  most 
spectacular  perfcrmance  of  the  Super 
Atom  Charger. 

IMPORTANT;  include  in  your  letters 

•  Length  of  fence  effectively  charged. 

•  Type  of  posts  used. 

•  With  or  without  insulators. 

•  Why  you  prefer  the  Super  Atom  Charger 
to  all  other  chargers  on  the  market. 

Be  prepared  to  prove  your  claims.  Judge’s 
decision  is  final  and  all  entries  become  the 
property  of  Smith-Fisher  Corporation. 

Contest  Closes  February  28.  1961.  In  case  of 
a  tie  the  first  postmark  date  will  be  the 
winner  so  get  your  entry  in  early. 

Mail  your  entry  to  SMITH-FISHER  CORPORA¬ 
TION,  Owosso,  Michigan. 


eight  years  were,  for  Whitney,  filled  with 
suits  and  countersuits,  lobbying  and  frustra¬ 
tion.  Most  of  the  suits  took  place  in  Georgia, 
and  almost  all  of  them  were  lost  by  Miller 
and  Whitney.  In  the  first,  the  jury  found  a 
loophole  in  the  wording  of  the  law  and 
found  the  patent  violators  not  guilty.  Later, 
after  the  patent  law  had  been  amended  due 
in  part  to  Whitney’s  lobbying,  other  devices 
were  discovered  to  get  around  it.  Perhaps 
the  most  annoying  of  these  was  the  refusal 
of  the  local  courts  to  grant  search  warrants 
to  Whitney  and  Miller  in  order  to  prove 
that  the  pirated  cotton  gin  actually  existed. 
The  patent  violators  simply  put  the  gins  on 
the  second  floor  of  a  building  and  would 
permit  no  one  but  slaves  to  work  on  the  gin, 
or  to  go  to  the  second  floor.  Since  slaves 
were  not  permitted  to  testify.  Miller  and 
Whitney  found  it  impossible  to  prove  that 
the  gins  even  existed.  At  one  time  Whitney 
complained,  in  a  letter  to  Robert  Fulton, 
that  three  such  gins  could  be  plainly  heard 
at  work  as  they  sat  in  the  courtroom,  but  the 
noise  of  the  ginning  was  not  considered 
legal  proof.  In  his  frustration  Whitney  said, 
“I  have  a  set  of  the  most  Depraved  Villains 
to  combat,  and  I  might  as  well  go  to  hell 
in  search  of  happiness  as  to  apply  to  a 
Georgia  court  for  justice.” 

Finally  in  1804  the  state  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  completed  a  deal  by  which  it  bought 
the  rights  to  the  gin  for  the  state  from 
Miller  and  W'hitney  for  $50,000.  Following 
this,  the  state  of  North  Carolina  bought  the 
patent  rights  to  the  gin  for  that  state  on  a 
royalty  basis,  as  did  the  state  of  Tennessee. 
Shortly  before  the  patent  expired  Whitney 
(Miller  by  this  time  had  died)  won  his 
first  case  in  Georgia  and  was  awarded 
$2,000  as  damages. 

Though  Whitney  twice  petitioned  Con¬ 
gress  to  extend  the  period  of  his  patent,  he 
was  refused  and  in  1808  the  cotton  gin  pat¬ 
ents  became  public  property. 

Though  Whitney  was  bitter — in  the  let¬ 
ter  to  Fulton  he  attributed  his  difficulties  to 
“the  want  of  a  disposition  in  Mankind  to  do 
justice” — his  bitterness  did  not  prevent  him 
from  going  on  to  develop  his  manufacturing 
system  which  was  to  revolutionize  American 
industry.  During  the  years  of  legal  wran¬ 
gling  manufacture  of  the  cotton  gin  had 
come  to  a  standstill  at  Whitney’s  shop  in 
New  Haven. 

Interchangeable  Parts 

As  in  the  days  when  he  turned  from 
producing  nails  to  making  hatpins  and 
canes,  he  had  to  find  some  new  product 
to  keep  his  shop  going.  He  first  devised  a 
screw  press  which  he  attempted  unsuccess¬ 
fully  to  sell  to  the  government.  The  details 
of  this  device  were  lost. 

In  May  of  1798  he  made  a  second  pro¬ 
posal  that  the  government  give  him  a  con¬ 
tract  for  the  manufacture  of  10,000  or 
15,000  rifles  complete  with  bayonet,  ram¬ 
rod,  wiper  and  screwdriver.  Such  a  sugges¬ 
tion  would  normally  have  been  considered 
insane.  However,  in  this  year  of  crisis  with 
France  raiding  U.  S.  shippir.g  and  rejecting 


S«nd  for  FREE  Crib  blue¬ 
prints  and  materials  list. 
Also  FREE  Elevator  Cata¬ 
log  showing  10  styles. 

FAMOUS  MEYER  BUCKET 
ELEVATORS,  Com  Belt  leader. 
Rugged— no  short  turns— wide,  extra¬ 
heavy  buckets— 50  bu.  com  or  small  grain 
in  3  minutes.  Choice  malleable  or  roller 
chain.  Exclusive  new  hoist.  Write  today! 


MEYER  MFC.  CO. 

BOX  752 _ MORTON.  ILLINOIS 


Makers  of  Famous  Mevei  Elevators 


CARCASS  YIELDS 

of  Santa  Gertrudis  Beef  Cattle  reveal  why  this 
breed  is  becoming  more  popular  with  cattlemen 
everywhere.  High  dressing  percentages,  more  lean 
meat,  good  marbling,  less  waste  fat  and  greater 
proportions  of  loin,  rib  and  round  are  advantages 
characteristic  to  Santa  Gertrudis  beef  animals. 


For  Further  Information  Write:  Dept,  6 


F^njoy  a  bigger,  better  garden,  with 
less  work,  tilling  with  an  Ariens 
Sup€*r  JKT!  It’s  so  easy  to  use  .  .  . 
has  fingertip  controls,  push-pull 
tine  reverse,  free-swinging  depth 
bar.  Rugged  all-steel  TURBO 
TINES  till  24"  wide  —  take  less 
power  for  better  tilling.  Choice  of 
1  engines  from  3  h.p.  to  44  It.p. 
Tiller  drive  engineered  with  Tim¬ 
ken  and  needle  bearings  and 
double  Neoprrme  oil  seals  for  long 
dependable  service.  Priced  amaz¬ 
ingly  low!  .Mail  coupon  below  for 
free  descriptive  literature. 


ARIENS  COMPANY.  117Calum«t  St., 

Brillion,  Wisconsin 

Plooso  sond  doscriptivo  OARD-N-YARD  power 
oquipmont  liloroturo  doscribod  in 
Form  Quartoriy. 


Nome  . 


Address  . 
City 


I 

L.. 


Couoty  , 
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tlic  U.  S.  Diplomatic  Mission,  with  war 
tlircateninsf,  the  government  was  desperate 
for  guns.  Until  this  time  France  had  been 
considered  our  chief  ally  and  had  been  the 
major  supplier  of  arms  to  the  government. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  a  gun  was  made 
by  a  skilled  workman  who  devised  each  part 
of  the  mechanism  and  filed  and  fit  them  to¬ 
gether.  Using  this  system,  the  skilled  gun¬ 
smith  slowly  produced  handmade  guns, 
each  of  which  was  unique,  and  each  part 
of  which  was  devised  for  that  gun. 

\Vhitney  conceived  the  idea  of  producing 
the  various  parts  of  a  musket  on  a  given 
pattern  and  jiroducing  them  so  exactly 
alike  that  they  could  be  interchanged.  In¬ 
stead  of  requiring  a  worker  with  the  skill  to 
fashion  each  and  every  part  of  a  musket 
and  fit  them  together,  Whitney  substituted 
unskilled  workers  who  coidd  produce  ac¬ 
curately  a  single  part  of  a  musket. 

He  was  able  to  convince  the  conservative 
Secretary  of  Treasury,  Oliver  Wolcott,  of 
the  soundness  of  his  plan  and  of  the  desir¬ 
ability  to  the  government  of  having  guns 
which,  in  case  of  breakage  or  failure,  could 
be  repaired  by  the  replacement  of  a  single 
part  with  no  more  skill  required  than  that 
possessed  by  any  soldier.  The  contract  was 
signed  for  10,000  muskets  at  a  price  of 
$134,000.  The  signing  took  place  on  June 
14.  1798.  and  Whitney  promised  delivery’ 
of  4,000  guns  before  September  30,  1799, 
and  6,000  before  September  30,  1800. 

At  the  time  of  signing  the  contract,  Whit¬ 
ney  knew  he  would  have  to  build  a  dam  to 
harness  waterpower,  and  a  set  of  buildings 
in  which  to  produce  his  muskets.  He  was  so 
sure,  however,  of  the  great  amount  of  time 
that  would  be  saved  by  following  his  mass 
production  methods  that  he  felt  complete 
confidence  in  fulfilling  the  contract. 

W’hitney  was  right  about  the  saving  of 
time  in  actual  production.  What  he  did  not 
take  into  account  was  the  time  it  would 
take  to  tool  up  for  production — especially 
when  all  of  the  patterns,  templets,  dies.jigs, 
etc.,  had  to  be  devised  by  him  personally.  In 
January  of  1801  Whitney  had  not  delivered 
a  single  gun  to  the  government,  though  he 
had  drawn  some  $30,000  in  advance  pay¬ 
ments.  His  friend,  Oliver  Wolcott,  had  re¬ 
signed  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
John  Adams’  administration  was  ending. 

At  this  juncture  Whitney  felt  it  wise  to 
visit  the  new  Capitol  at  Washington  and 
mend  his  fences.  His  fame  as  the  inventor 
of  the  cotton  gin  assured  him  an  audience. 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  John 
Adams,  the  heads  of  government  depart¬ 
ments,  and  a  number  of  other  important 
people  attended  a  meeting  with  Whitney. 
Whitney  explained  the  system  of  manu¬ 
facture  which  he  had  devised  and  pointed 
out  that,  though  no  muskets  had  yet  been 
delivered,  parts  of  many  thousands  of  them 
were  already  manufactured.  With  some 
parts  all  10,000  had  been  done,  and  that  he 
was  on  the  verge  of  assembling  and  deliver¬ 
ing  muskets. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  musket  had  over 
50  parts,  most  of  which  were  in  the  lock 


A  CENTER  AISLE  AUTOMATIC  CONVEYOR  NEST  SYSTEM 


Slat  floor  is  installed  right  to  the  walls,  with  Kitson  Automatic  Conveyor  nests  down 
the  center  aisle.  Feeders  and  woterers  are  placed  right  on  the  floor,  a  Kitson 
Automatic  Pit  Cleaner  mounts  underneath  both  sections  of  floor.  Dropings  pass 
through  and  are  carried  to  end  of  building.  Eggs  are  carried  to  end  of  building  by 
the  two-belt  system,  and  discharged  into  Egg  Collection  Table.  Forced  air  ventila¬ 
tion  system  controls  the  environment  for  healthier  layers.  Layers  can  be  housed  at 
one  square  foot  per  bird. 


ADVANCED  AUTOMATION  for  COMPLETE  SLAT 
FLOOR,  PARTIAL  LITTER,  MULTI-DECK  ROOSTS 
FOR  LAYERS,  BROILERS,  TURKEYS 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION  or  CONVERSIONS 


These  folks  are  now  benefiting  with  Kitson  Automation 


Charles  Hoinsworth,  Livingston 
County,  N.  Y,  has  9600  Pullets 
on  Kitson  Slat  Floor  in  a  house 
with  a  complete  Kitson  Automa¬ 
tion  System.  Distributor  —  John 
Carlile,  Carlile  Poultry  Enter¬ 
prises  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Carlile  is  shown  explaining  rec¬ 
ord  system. 


New  installation  of  the  True- 
Fresh  Egg  Co.  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.  Each  steeUbuilding  houses 
10,000  layers  and  has  a  complete 
Kitson  Automation  System,  Dis¬ 
tributor  —  Fulton  Company, 
Shreveport,  La. 


Quality  Eggs,  Vassar,  Michigan 
recently  erected  these  houses  for 
25,000  loyers.  Completely  equip¬ 
ped  with  Kitson  Slat  Floor,  Auto- 
motic  Feeders,  Pit  Cleoner,  Ven¬ 
tilation  System  and  Waterers. 
Distributor  —  Saginaw  Seed  & 
Supply,  Saginaw,  Michigan. 


full  details  on  KITSON  AUTOAAATION  SYSTEMS  are 
available  —  Just  give  us  details  about  your  buildings  and  num¬ 
ber  of  birds  you  wish  to  house  —  Mail  coupon  to  us  today. 

^  NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ _ STATE _ _ 

KITSON  POULTRY  EQUIPMENT  —  Dept.  F161 
MORLEY,  MICHIGAN 
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W-W  gives  you  the 

BIG  DIFFERENCE 
in  Roller  Mills! 


mAN^MIX 


UNIVERSAL  PULLEYS  CO.,  INC. 


*  LIFETIME  CONSTRUCTION 

*  ACCURATE  CONTROLS 

*  PERFECT  PROCESSING 


BLUDET 

SAFETY 

CHAIN* 


FIRST  OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  FIELD! 

BlueJet  FW  Safety  Chain  is  truly  an  all-purpose  saw  chain. 
It  features  built-in  stabilizer  links  for  increased  safety  and 
efficiency  in  limbing,  boring,  cutting  pulpwood  and  other 
small  timber.  Its  advantages  have  been  proven  in  the 
woods  under  varying  conditions.  Stabilizer  links  prevent 
depth  gages  from  bumping  —  help  smooth  chain  entry 
into  wood  from  cutter  to  cutter.  They  promote  safety  by 
preventing  sudden  grabbing  and  kicking  of  saw. 

Longer  life  of  chain,  sprocket  and  engine  can  be  ex¬ 
pected,  because  shock  and  stress  are  greatly  reduced. 

Oraper  built  BlueJet  FW  Safety  Cham  is  available 
m  1/2".  7  16"  and  4  10"  pilch  —  in  reels  or 
cut  lengths  It  can  be  purchased  through  BlueJet  CSSSI 
dealers  and  distributors 

STABILIZER:^ 


■Patent  Pending 


Fine  products  for  forestry! 


BLUEJET  CORPORATION.  HOPEOALE,  MASS. 


wh**lborrews 

•  Approved  by  Ifoclor  mfr«,  «  Dumps  hydraulically 

•  Fits  all  major  Iraclert  •  Attachos  in  minulos 

•  Unconditional  guaranloo  o  No  goars 

•  Mixes  while  transporting  •  1  or  I M  bog  capacity 


351  N.  Motley  *  Wichita,  Kemsat 


among  horses  call  for  treat- 
ment  with  SPOHN’S.  Used 
.  wf-  by  foremost  horsemen.  Stim- 
$  ulating  expectorant,  brings 
]wKw  prompt  relief.  $1.15  &  $2.30 
^  ^  at  drug  stores,  harness  shops. 

SPOHN’S  COMPOUND 


There  is  a  difference  in  roller  mills'  W-W 
offers  quality,  heavy-duty,  lifetime  construc¬ 
tion...  chilled  white  iron  rolls,  hardened 


throughout,  that  don’t  chip  or  peel— yet,  can 
be  regrooved  many  times . .  simple,  single¬ 
wheel  control  to  handle  all  adjustments  so 
you  can  crimp,  crack,  or  crumble  feed  exactly 
the  way  you  want  it , . .  highest  capacity  of 
perfectly  processed  feed  per  horsepower. 
These  and  many  other  features  make  the  Big 
Difference  between  W-W  and  ordinary  mills. 


Sizes  from  6"  to  36"  wide.  Adaptable  to 
any  power  requirement,  including  PTO. 
Now  available  with  ear  corn  crusher 
attachment.  Write  for  literature 
and  prices.  Ask  about  attractive 
time-  payment  plan. 

R-260 


W-W  GRINDER  CORP. 


2957- QN.  Market  Wichita  19,  Kansas 


Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 
P.  O.  Box  6895.  Denver  16,  Colorado 
P.,0  Box  1409.  Santa  Barbara.  California 


mechanism.  He  then  took  out  the  parts  of 
a  number  of  locks  and  before  the  eyes  of 
these  gentlemen  assembled  the  locks  him¬ 
self.  He  then  jumbled  them  up  and  per¬ 
mitted  the  men  present  to  assemble  locks,  m 
demonstrate  the  simplicity  and  workability 
of  this  scheme.  He  held  a  similar  conference 
and  demonstration  with  the  President-Elect, 
Thomas  Jefferson.  He  completely  won  over 
these  powerful  men  to  his  position  and  was 
given  a  generous  extension  of  time. 

Faith  in  this  revolutionaiy  technique  of 
production  was  well  justified.  Whitney  de¬ 
livered  the  order  of  10,000  muskets  and 
continued  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  manu¬ 
facture  guns  for  the  state  militia  and  for 
the  federal  government.  At  his  urging,  his 
manufacturing  technique  was  adopted  by 
the  federal  arsenals  in  their  production  of 
anns.  Later,  of  course,  the  technique  spread 
to  practically  all  manufacturing,  to  the 
McCormick  shops  in  Chicago  where  Har¬ 
vesters  were  produced,  and  to  the  auto¬ 
mobile  plants  which  came  later. 

Whitney’s  inventive  genius  continued  to 
flourish.  He  was  concerned  about  the  slow 
process  of  fabricating  irregularly-shaped 
parts  which  could  not  be  cut  on  a  lathe. 
Sometime  in  1818  he  devised  the  first  mill¬ 
ing  machine  driven  by  waterpower,  which 
added  a  new  dimension  of  precision  to  his 
manufacturing. 

During  most  of  his  life  Whitney’s  letters 
are  filled  with  mild  complaint  at  his  lot 
which  kept  him  a  bachelor,  working  at  his 
enterprises.  Finally,  in  1817  when  he  was 
5 1  years  old  he  married  Henrietta  Edwards, 
the  daughter  of  the  wealthy  and  distin¬ 
guished  Pierpont  Edwards.  The  marriage, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  very  happy  one, 
produced  four  children,  three  girls  and  a 
boy,  Eli,  Jr.  Whitney  lived  about  eight  years 
after  his  marriage,  and  died  January  7, 
1825.  He  left  behind  him  a  changed  Amer¬ 
ica  and  a  changed  agriculture.  He  also  left 
behind  the  seed  from  which  has  grown  our 
mass  production  industry  which  has 
touched  the  lives  of  every  farmer  and  city 
man  from  Augusta  to  Zanzibar. 


THE  FARM’S  PICTURES 

Cover  by  Ken  Hadenfeldt 

14 — Kazik  Pazovski.  40 — Joe  Munroe.  42 — St. 
Paul  Sunday  Pioneer  Press.  55 — Drawing  by 
Fred  Eichenberger.  60-65 — Joe  Munroe.  66 — 
John  MacCallum.  67 — Kazik  Pazovski;  Fred 
Knoop.  69 —  Courtesy  of  the  Walt  Disney  Stu¬ 
dios.  70 — Ken  Hadenfeldt.  71 — Kazik  Pazovski. 
72 — Walter  J.  Mumm.  73 — Drawing  by  Fred 
Eichenberger.  77 — Grant  Cannon.  78 — Drawing 
by  Fred  Eichenberger.  79-83 — Kazik  Pazovski. 
84 — John  MacCallum.  85 — Charles  R.  Koch. 
86,  87 — Grant  Cannon.  89,92 — Drawings  by 
Fred  Eichenberger.  96 — U.S.  Patent  Office.  97 — 
Courtesy  of  the  Yale  University  Library.  98-102 
— Joe  Munroe.  103 — Fred  Knoop.  104-107 — 
Kazik  Pazovski.  167 — Michigan  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  182 — Chemetron  Corporation  ;  courtesy  of 
Otha  Grimes. 
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Is  NOCULIZED^Seed 
right  for  your  farm? 


Proven  on  millions  of  acres  and  thousands  of  farms, 


NOCULIZED  seed  is 


and  ready  to  plant  when  you  get  it.  Top  quality  alfalfa  seed  is 


already  inoculated 


These  beneficial  rhizobia  develop 


vacuum-impregnated  with  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria 


nodules  on  the  roots, .  Y  helping  alfalfa  plants  get  established,  grow  vigorously,  build 


of  inoculating  on 


nitrogen  in  the  soil.  It  saves  time  and  avoids  the  gooey  mess 


just  before  planting.  NOCULIZED  seed  plants  easier  and 


more  accurately  than  coated  seed  .  .  .  doesn’t  stick  or  clog  in  the  seeder. 


makes  planting  rates  easier  to  control, 


but  flows  smoothly  and  evenly 


Again  this  year  hundreds  of  farm  fields  were  carefully  inspected,  plants  dug  out. 


Conclusive  findings  show  that 


comparisons  made,  growers  questioned 


NOCULIZED  alfalfa  seed  gives  thicker  stands,  more  vigorous  growth. 


better  nodule  formation  than  un-inoculated  seed.  Yes,  it  can  be  right  for  your  farm,  too! 


Insist  on  NOCULIZED  alfalfa  seed.  Look  for  this  trademark  NOCULIZED 


(D  TMC  term  NOCULIZED  IS  TRADEMARK  RCOI$TCRCO. 


Send  for  FREE  folder.  Write  NOCULIZED  Seed,  P.O.  Box  959,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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Dow  weed  killers  save  struggling 
seedlings,  boosting  yields . . .  ending 
costly  rush-season  cultivation 

A  “wait-and-see”  attitude  towards  spring  tions.  They  mix  easily  in  hard  or  soft 
weed  control  can  cut  your  yields  and  water— won’t  clog  nozzles  or  corrode 
profits.  Weeds  take  many  times  more  equipment.  Also  available  in  granular 
fertility  and  moisture  than  needed  by  form  for  control  of  both  weeds  and  seed- 
crops,  and  prevent  fast,  uniform  growth  ling  grasses  in  corn. 

and  early  crop  maturity.  Weed-free  crops  Premerge®  pre-emergence  weed  killer  , 
can  be  harvested  faster  .  .  .  bring  more  weeds  as  you  plant,  eliminating  those 
on  the  market  .  .  .  mean  cleaner  fields  early  cultivations  when  fields  are  muddy, 
next  year.  Sprayed  in  bands  or  broadcast,  it  kills 

Spraying  saves  precious  time  too  .  .  .  seedling  weeds  and  annual  grass  . .  .  gets 
and  keeping  heavy  cultivating  equipment  crops  off  to  a  fast  start,  bigger  yields, 
off  wet  land  helps  preserve  soil  structure.  Dowpon®  grass  killer  controls  quack, 

Dow  weed  killers  often  cost  less  than  the  pigeon,  Johnson  and  other  problem 
tractor  gas  needed  to  apply  them.  grasses.  Sprayed  on  the  grass,  Dowpon 

Tested  and  proved  Dow  weed  and  grass  works  its  way  through  the  entire  plant, 
killers  include:  destroying  roots  and  all.  Spot  treatment 

Esteron  99®  weed  killer  for  control  of  or  pre-plant  applications  control  grass 
most  broadleaf  weeds  in  pastures,  corn  in  fields,  headlands,  along  ditches  and  ^  * 
and  small  grains.  Economical  to  use,  you’ll  fences. 

get  better  weed  kill  at  lower  cost.  Esteron  Your  nearby  Dow  dealer  will  be  glad 
99  and  Esteron  99  Concentrate  are  to  tell  you  more  about  the  yield-building 
America’s  largest  sellers  because  they  kill  weed  killers  for  your  particular  crop  or 
toughest  weeds  under  toughest  condi-  weed  problem.  See  him  today. 

*University  of  Illinois  study  showing  effect  of  foxtail  in  com. 


The  Dow  herbicides  shown  at  right  are 
available  at  any  of  the  more  than  7000 
Dow  dealers.  Each  knows  the  particular 
weed  problems  of  your  area  and  their 
solution.  Use  his  specialized  knowledge. 
See  him,  too,  for  other  Dow  products, 
including  brush  killers,  polyethylene  film, 
grain  and  soil  fumigants,  insecticides, 
and  anhydrous  ammonia. 


PRODUCTS  ADVERTISED  HEREIN 
COMPLY  VUITH  U.S.  LAWS 


When  used  as  directed  on  label  and  in  accordance 
with  good  practices,  they  comply  with  Food  and 
Drug  Law  and  other  Federal  Laws. 


THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Midland,  Michigar 


NEW  from  Hudson... 

HANGING  HERRINGBONE  STALL! 


FORAGE  OR  CONCENTRATES 

{Continued  from  pa»e  85) 

ondly,  concentrates  are  generally  more  expensive  than  forages,  and 
they  more  often  represent  a  cash  outlay.  Unless  a  farmer  keeps  good 
records,  including  milk  weights,  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  know  the 
most  profitable  level  of  concentrate  feeding.  If  in  doubt  he  is  apt 
to  tend  toward  conser\'ative  levels.  Finally  I  think  a  lot  of  people 
simply  do  not  realize  that  the  cow  can  safely  consume  much  more 
grain  than  most  cows  get. 

Does  a  high  producing  cow  deserve  a  lot  of  grain  when  dry? 

Elliot :  The  economy  of  feeding  grain  during  the  dr\'  period  de¬ 
pends  in  part  on  the  condition  of  the  cow  when  she  is  dried  off.  If 
a  cow  is  in  good  condition  there  would  be  little  need  for  much  grain 
during  her  dry  period.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  generally  considered 
good  economy  to  feed  what  is  necessary  to  have  cows  in  good  flesh 
(but  not  over-fat)  at  calving. 

Are  the  minerals  in  forages  and  concentrates  different? 
Wright:  The  forages  have  better  supplies  of  some  minerals,  for 
example  calcium,  than  the  grain  crops.  But  grain  crops  usually  are 
good  sources  of  phosphorus.  Certain  vitamins  are  better  supplied 
by  forages.  But  I  have  a  feeling  that  energy  is  what  counts,  because 
it’s  possible  to  supplement  rations  with  both  vitamins  and  minerals 
very  economically.  I’m  sure  if  we  had  a  feed  crop  enormously  rich 
in  energy,  but  destitute  of  any  vitamins  or  minerals,  it  would  still 
be  highly  esteemed  by  both  crop  producer  and  livestockman. 

If  a  fanner  adopts  a  program  of  heavy  feeding  of  concentrates 
could  he  encounter  trouble  with  his  cows? 

Elliot :  With  proper  management,  there  are  normally  no  problems, 
if  extremes  are  avoided  and  changes  are  not  made  too  rapidly.  Of 
course,  if  he  went  too  far  toward  an  all-concentrate  ration  he  might 
find  that  some  of  these  cows  would  go  off  feed,  bloat,  stop  rumi¬ 
nating,  or  produce  milk  of  lower  fat  content.  But  it  would  appear. 


NEEDS  NO  POSTS  IN  THE  FLOOR  I  The  latest  develop¬ 
ment  in  milking  stalls . . .  Hudson  Suspended  Herringbone 
Stalls . . .  have  no  posts  or  supports  entering  the  floor,  re¬ 
sulting  in  advantages  found  in  no  other  stall.  Completely 
suspended  from  the  ceiling... the  hanging  herringbone 
gives  the  operator  more  vision,  freedom  of  movement  and 
safety ...  facilitates  clean-up  without  joints  of  floor  and 
F>ost  to  trap  dirt. 

In  addition,  you  get  all  the  other  benefits  of  Herring¬ 
bone  Stalls:  you  spend  more  time  milking... less  time 
waiting,  walking  and  working.  Cows  train  easier,  are 
quieter  and  let  milk  down  faster.  And  the  cost  per  stall 
is  low— less  space  per  cow  saves  on  building  costs. 


Touch  a  button  and  your  gutters  are  really  clean  with  a 
Hudson  Hercules^  Chain  Gutter  Cleaner.  Superbly  en¬ 
gineered,  the  Hercules  will  give  you  long  worry-free, 
work-free  service.  One  piece,  extra-heavy  galvanized 
steel  elevator  has  built-in  strength,  with  chain  tightener 
and  oiler  for  smooth  positive  operation. 

Super-strong  forged  chain  is  especially  made  for  gutter 
cleaner  service.  Powerful,  smooth  running  transmission 
unit  with  self-aligning  ball  bearings  sealed  to  keep  out 
dirt  and  prolong  life.  Sprockets,  pulleys,  and  motor  are 
all  special  heavy-duty  type  for  longer  service. 

If  you  prefer  a  belt  gutter  cleaner,  see  the  Hudson 
Kleen-Ezy®  Gutter  Cleaner. 

THE  BEST  BUY  ||  A  Complete  Line  of  Born  Equipment 


Water  Electric  Feed  Arch  Continuous  Tandem 

Bowls  Ventilation  Truck  Stall  Top  Rail  Stall  Milking  Stall 

H.D.  HUDSON  Manufacturing  Company 

589  East  lllineit  StrMi  •  Chicago  11,  Illinois 


Join  your  neighbors  at  your  Papec  dealer’s.  See 
the  new  All-Feed  66  now,  or  write  for  information. 


MACHINE  COMPANY 
SHORTSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


from  research  at  several  univ’ersities,  that  a  high-producing  cow  can 
be  fed  without  difficulty  a  ration  in  which  concentrates  supply  up 
to  70  to  80  percent  of  the  energy.  Few  would  find  it  economical  to 
feed  that  much  concentrate. 

Does  changing  from  roughage  to  grain  affect  the  rumen? 

Elliot:  Yes,  the  bacterial  population  of  the  rumen  is  undoubtedly 
altered,  and  the  end-products  of  digestion  may  occur  in  different 
proportions.  Normally  as  grain  is  increased  the  proportion  of  pro¬ 
pionic  acid  is  increased  and  that  of  acetic  acid  decreased.  If  this 
change  is  marked  it  may  reduce  the  butterfat  content.  A  ration  of 
finrly  ground  forage  and  concentrate  may  likewise  reduce  the  fat. 

If  cows  may  stop  ruminating  on  very  high  concentrate  rations,  does 
this  mean  concentrates  are  normally  not  digested  in  the  rumen? 

Elliot :  No.  A  big  proportion  of  the  digestible  carbohydrate  eaten, 
be  it  in  forage  or  concentrates,  is  broken  down  to  organic  acids  in 
the  rumen.  Some  concentrate  does  escape  digestion  there  and  passes 
on  to  the  lower  digestiv'e  tract  where  it  is  subject  to  further  action. 
There  is  still  a  lot  to  be  learned,  however,  before  the  portion  which 
escapes  fermentation  in  the  rumen  on  a  given  ration  can  be  stated 
with  any  certainty. 

How  will  you  feed  extra  concentrates  ? 

Elliot :  A  cow’s  concentrate  allowance  should  be  carefully  weighed 
or  measured  and  individually  fed.  Feeding  additional  concentrates 
presents  no  problem  in  a  conventional  barn  arrangement  where 
they  are  normally  fed  two  or  three  times  daily.  In  a  milking  parlor 
there  are  sometimes  problems  since  the  cow  normally  does  not 
remain  there  long  enough  to  consume  a  large  quantity  of  con¬ 
centrates.  The  simplest  way  to  get  around  this  might  be  to  feed 
a  certain  amount  of  concentrate  with  silage  and  then  add  to  this, 
according  to  production,  in  the  parlor.  There  are  some  studies, 
however,  indicating  that  the  rate  of  consumption  can  be  increased 
somewhat  by  the  use  of  pelleted  concentrates,  or  by  wetting  the 
concentrates  at  feeding  time. 
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HOW  YOU  CAN 

DOUBLE 

YOUR  NET 

PROFITS 

With  STARLINE 
Planned  Automation* 


*  Barn  Cleaners  — 

Automatic  and  Portable 

*  Auger  Feeders  — 

Overhead  and  Bunk  Type 

*  Barn  Equipment— Dairy  and  Hog 

*  Silo  Unloaders 

*  Free  Planning  Service 


******* 


.**  "My  RILCO  bam  is  a**. 
*  Labor-Saverl”  .* 

**  Ralph  W.  Robson  ** 

«^^*  *  Greenwich,  Ohio  *  *  * 

. 

w  *  •  \ 


“Rilco  provided  me  with  wide  open  space  so  I  could  plan  for 
convenience,”  says  Ralph  “Bud”  Robson.  Mr.  Robson  can  store 
5,000  bales  of  hay  in  the  mow  of  his  Type  50  Rilco  Barn. 

Clear  span  Rilco  construction  offers  100%  usable  mow  space 
with  no  posts  in  the  way.  Rafters  are  laminated  of  selected 
lumber,  bonded  with  waterproof  glues.  They’re  factory  shaped, 
cut  to  length,  drilled  for  connectors,  delivered  with  hardware 
ready  for  quick,  easy  erection.  Mail  the  coupon  for  full  details. 

The  Engineering  and  Qualify  of  Every  Rilco  Rafter  are  Guaranteed  in  Writing 


A 


Weyerhaeuser  Company 

RILCO  RAFTERS 


Weyerhaeuser  Company/  W-808  First  National  Bank  Bldg., St. Pauli, Minn. 
Please  send  information  on  the  following  farm  buildings:  O  One  and  T wo-Story  Barns  ED  Machine 
Sheds  ED  Crop  Storage  ED  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses  ED  Please  have  salesman  call. 


Address- 


One  Dairy  Man  can  only  manage  about  16 
cows  in  an  old-fashioned,  hand  operated 
bam.  With  Starline  Planned  Automation, 
modern  methods  and  no  increase  in  man¬ 
power,  he  can  handle  up  to  65  cows.  This 
can  double  or  triple  his  Annual  Net  Profit. 


One  Beef  Man  is  limited  to  about  70  cows 
(with  calves)  or  210  steers  until  he  automates. 
With  Starline  Planned  Automation,  modem 
methods  and  no  increase  in  manpower,  he  is 
able  to  double  or  triple  his  herd  and  his  An¬ 
nual  Net  Profit. 


FREE 


One  Hog  Man  can  only  manage  about  90  lit¬ 
ters  a  year  if  he  does  the  whole  job  manually. 
With  Starline  Planned  Automation,  modem 
methods  and  no  increase  in  manpower,  he  can 
easily  double  the  size  of  his  operation  and  his 
Annual  Net  Profit. 


Labor  Savers 


STARLINE,  INC.,  Dept.  401,  Harvard,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  a  free  Starline  Labor  Saver  Calculator  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  that  shows  in  dollars  and  cents  how  much  more  profit  I  can  make  with 
Starline  Planned  Automation. 

I  am  interested  in  information  relative  to: 

Stanchion  Dairy  □  Loose  Housing  Dairy  □  Beef  □  Hog  O  Student  Q 
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Our  10  Western  Lund  Roller  Pumps  nre  the 
Best  Crop  Insnronce  Money  Cun  Buy” 


John  J.  Paetzold  and  Son,  Heu-ford,  Tex.  potato  growers,  say 
W'estern  Land  Roller  Pumps  give  low-cost,  trouble-free  per¬ 
formance  where  it  really  counts  —  in  the  field!  Why.’  Because 
we  fit  the  pump  to  meet  your  exact  field  conditions  and  pump¬ 
ing  requirements. 

losing  our  modern  pump  lab,  our  experts  accurately  measure 
H.P..  Capacity  and  Pressure  that  must  he  met  in  your  field. 
Built  to  exact  standards  of  precision,  our  pumps  are  guaran¬ 
teed  and  backed  by  over  50  years  of  manufacturing  experience. 
That’s  why  more  of  our  pumps  are  used  in  the  Central  Plains 
Area  than  any  other  make.  Ask  any  owner  .  .  .  you’ll  find  a 
satisfied  customer.  See  your  dealer  or  write  for  free  catalog 
giving  complete  information. 

Manufacturers  of  Bearcat  Quality  Farm  Machinery  Since  1908 

Seed  Bed  Makers  •  Sprocket  .Packer  &  Mulchers 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO. 


A  COMPLETE  LINE 
OF  TURBINE  PUMPS 
Will  deliver  150  to  3,000 
GPM  into  sprinkler  sys¬ 
tems  or  open  discharge. 

•  CImttrIc  Motor  Hoad 

•  Right  Anglo  Drive 
Goar  Hoad 

*  flat  Bolt  Hoad 

*  V’Bolt  Hoad 


Forage  Harvesters  -  Burr  Mills  -  Grain  S  Roughage  Mills 

DEPT.  FQ-68  •  HASTINGS,  NEBR. 


NO  REGISTRATION 
MIXUPS  . .  . 


•  ADJUSTABLE  TO  ANY 
SIZE  REQUIREMENTS 


BARN-O-MATIC,  INC. 

Dept.  F  New  London,  Wis. 

Send  me  information  on  — 

□  Barn  Cleaner  □  Silo  Unloader 
Q  Automatic  Feeding  Equipment 

Name _ 


Address 


City  &  State 


DEALERSHIPS 

AVAILABLE 


with  STONE’S  STRONG,  SURE 

TATTOO 


Clean,  sharp  permanent  mark 
every  time  with  Stone's  Tattoo 
Pliers.  Ear  release  prevents 
tearing  the  ear  or  blurring  the 
tattoo.  Also  available  with  re¬ 
volving  head  which  holds  eight 
characters— four  on  a  side. 

Write  today  for  FREE  literature  on  the 
COMPLETE  STONE  LINE 

•  BRASS  AND  •  BRANDING 

NYLON  TAGS  IRONS 

•  EAR  •  COMBS 

NOTCHERS 

•  CATTLE  •  TAHOO 

LEADERS  OUTFITS 


Manufacturing 
and  Supply 
Company 

1212  Kansas  Avenue 
Kansas  City  27,  Mo. 
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BARN«0«MATIC 

W  //ji> 


J  RUGGED  MODELS  WITH 
ALL  THE  BEST  FEATURES 
OF  MAJOR  BRAND  NAMES! 


•  SUSPENDED  DESIGN 

•  SINGLE  &  DOUBLE  AUGER 
MODELS 


Rogers:  A  fanner  I  know  believes  his  best- 
rewarded  time  i.s  spent  putting  the  right 
amount  of  concentrates  in  front  of  his  cows 
in  the  stanchion. 

Elliot :  He  is  using  a  made-to-order  ration 
for  an  individual  cow.  There’s  no  doubt  it’s 
the  best  way.  Plenty  of  fanners  feed  the 
same  lev’el  of  concentrate  all  the  year  round 
to  ev'ery  cow  in  the  bam.  I  don’t  think  this 
is  the  most  efficient  w'ay  of  doing  it.  In 
essence  you  are  fattening  them  up  at  one 
stage  and  milking  it  off  at  another,  and  I 
think  milk  production  is  more  efficient  than 
fattening — but  it’s  hard  to  prove  that. 

What  about  free  choice  of  roughage? 
Rogers:  More  and  more  people  are  moving 
in  this  direction.  Mechanically  it’s  easier.  A 
very  good  way  is  to  mix  concentrate  and 
forage  to  give  cows  the  basic  minimum  of 
concentrate  in  the  forage.  This  solves  the 
problem  of  the  high  producer  who  can’t  eat 
20  pounds  of  grain  in  the  four  or  five  min¬ 
utes  she  is  in  a  herringbone  milk  parlor. 

Does  the  breeding  of  the  cow  have  anything 
to  do  with  her  ability  to  consume  a  lot  of 
forage  or  a  lot  of  concentrates? 

Elliot :  Cows’  appetites  do  vary.  Research  at 
Cornell  and  Rutgers  have  suggested  that 
appetites  for  forage  may  be  inherited.  I 
know  of  no  similar  work  on  concentrates. 
W’e  recognize  some  cows  are  better  feeders 
than  others,  but  W'e  don’t  know  exactly  why. 

What  about  self-sufficiency? 

Wright :  Well,  this  has  been  one  of  the  jus¬ 
tifications  for  using  a  lot  of  forage.  Many 
dairy  fanns  don’t  have  as  liberal  a  supply 
of  grain  as  they’d  like  to  ha\T.  In  certain 
climates  and  areas  forages  produce  more 
usable  cnerg)'  per  acre.  Forage  crops  can  be 
grown  on  some  sites  that  are  entirely  un¬ 
suited  to  grain.  I’m  sure  there  are  other 
places  where  they  can’t  be  grown  competi¬ 
tively  with  grain. 

I  env  isage  an  effort  by  the  farmer  to  work 
out  the  pattern  of  cropping  that  is  most  suit¬ 
able  for  his  conditions.  I  think  he  will  adopt 
new  crops  and  practices — but  I  don’t  think 
he  will  change  the  environment  radically. 

Would  you  care  to  sum  up? 

Wright :  As  we  demand  more  from  our  live- 
stock,  we  become  more  conscious  of  the  nu¬ 
tritional  value  of  feed.  One  result  of  this  has 
been  an  effort  to  produce  forages  with  a 
value  closer  to  that  of  concentrates.  Both 
this  and  the  fact  that  many  important  daiiT 
areas  are  physically  well-suited  to  forage 
crop  production,  will  tend  to  maintain  our 
present  emphasis  on  forages. 

Elliot:  The  major  justification  for  the  use 
of  concentrates  in  dairy  rations  is  to  increase 
energy  intake.  As  we  breed  cows  with  a 
greater  production  potential,  we  must  sup¬ 
ply  them  with  the  means  to  produce.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  cow  is  well  adapted  to  the  use  of 
both  forages  and  concentrates.  Rising  levels 
of  production  and  relatively  favorable  price 
relationships  have  in  general  made  it  profit¬ 
able  to  increase  the  level  of  concentrates 
fed.  This  seems  likely  to  continue. 
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BUNK 


BUNK  FEEDS  FROM  BOTH  SIDES 


Patented 


Here  is  real  savings  in  the  newest  idea  in  bunk  feed¬ 
ing — a  circular- type  bunk  that  feeds  from  225  to  450 
head  of  cattle  with  just  ONE  50-foot  Bazooka  Auger. 
This  one  50-foot  auger  can  fill  up  to  225  feet  of  bunk. 
It  also  saves  you  money  in  operation,  because  it  uses 
smaller  H.P.  motors  than  comparable  straight-line 
bunk  feeders.  This  is  truly  the  ultimate  in  automation 
and  economy. 

Start  small  and  add-on  feeding  capacity 
without  large  expense,  simply  extend  the 
bunk  and  overhead  track.  No  more 
/  /  •  auger  or  motor  to  buy!  You  easily  stay 

I  1  within  rural  electrification  power  limits. 


The  Bazooka  swinging  auger  automatic¬ 
ally  distributes  feed  evenly  in  the  bunk, 
without  feed  separation.  All  moving  ports 
are  elevated  for  safety.  Flexible  feed 
spout  cannot  injure  cattle  in  any  way. 


See  your  Bazooka  Dealer  or  write  today  for  de¬ 
tailed  information  on  Bazooka's  new*  Circular 
Bunk  Auger  System. 


f  \ 

#  GRAIN  \ 

I  SILO  1 

1  STORAGE  1 

I  THE  LAST  WORD  | 


Horses  occa- 

Breather 

from  upper  respiratory  dis¬ 
eases  when  they  are  moved 
from  a  warm  to  a  cold  cli¬ 
mate,  or  when  they  are  raced 
in  damp  evening  air.  Oxygen 
is  the  indicated  remedy  and 
to  supply  this  the  National 
Cylinder  Gas  Division  of  the 
Chemetron  Corporation  has 
come  up  with  a  breather  bag 
which  fits  snugly  around  the 
muzzle  and  is,  of  course,  at¬ 
tached  to  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  cylinders  of  oxygen. 

The  bag  sen  es  as  a  reservoir 
and  accomodates  itself  to  a  horse’s  gasps,  snorts,  sighs  or  yawns. 


of  their  cattle,  when  you  notice  an  eye-catcher  you  get  a  lot  more 
information  than  a  mere  recital  of  his  pedigree. 

When  we  visited  Ogeechee  before  their  last  sale,  we  commented 
about  a  particularly  good-looking  bull — he  was  just  well  made 
all  around — and  right  beside  him  was  another  bull  of  about  the 
same  type.  There  was  mighty  little  difference  between  them  so 
far  as  the  eye  could  see.  “There’s  a  real  demonstration  of  the 
value  of  performance  records,”  Glenn  said  as  he  moved  the  two 
together.“Those  are  both  real  typey  bulls,  aren’t  they?  Yet  one 
of  them  made  the  other  look  silly  on  weight-for-age  and  gainability. 

Then  he  pulled  out  the  following  figures: 


205  days  .  . . 

140-day 
Feed  Test 

365-day 
Feed  Test  .  . 


Bull  A 
453  pounds 
1.84  (daily  av.) 


BullB 

575  pounds 
2.45  (daily  av.) 


Average  for  27  bulls 
512  pounds 
2.10  (daily  av.) 


333  pounds 
2.38  (daily  av.) 


368  pounds 
2.63  (daily av.) 


369  pounds 
2.63  (daily  av.) 


829  pounds 
2.27  (daily av.) 


996  pounds 
2.73  (daily  av.) 


923  pounds 
2.53  (daily  av.) 


Roadruck  Wins  Asain  T 

9  we  described  the  corn  grow’ing 

methods  used  by  J.  Herbert  Roadruck  which  had  won  him  the 
Indiana  Corn  growing  championship  in  1950,  1951,  1953,  1957 
and  1959.  Purdue  University  and  the  Indiana  Crop  Improve¬ 
ment  Association,  the  contest  sponsors,  now  announce  that  Road¬ 
ruck  did  it  again  in  1960  w’ith  an  official  yield  of  231  bushels  per 
acre  on  his  five-acre  plot.  As  we  mentioned  in  the  article,  Road¬ 
ruck  (like  the  farmers  described  in  the  article  “Toward  200 
Bushels”  on  page  70  of  this  issue)  uses  his  contest  acres  as  an 
experimental  plot  for  developing  his  commercial  techniques.  This 
paid  off  last  year  on  254  acres  of  corn,  where  he  averaged  166 
bushels  per  acre.  On  his  contest  plot  last  year,  he  applied  a  total 
of  218  pounds  of  actual  N,  209  pounds  of  PoO.^  and  144  pounds 
of  KoO.  Aldrin  was  disked  in  for  wireworm  and  grubs  and  DDT 
granules  applied  for  borer.  Atrazine  and  a  single  cultivation 
controlled  weeds.  Between  planting  on  May  29,  and  August  22, 
the  crop  received  16  inches  of  rain.  Last  year  we  said  “Roadruck 
loves  corn.”  It  now  becomes  apparent  that  corn  loves  Roadruck. 

Evaporation  Block 

found  to  cut  water  evaporation  on  ponds  and  reserxoirs  by  as 
much  as  50  percent.  The  film  is  formed  by  spreading  cetyl-stearyl 
alcohol  on  the  water  either  as  a  powder  or  in  a  kerosene  solution. 
The  film’s  thickness  is  exactly  that  of  one  molecule  due  to  the 
nature  of  cetyl-stearyl  alcohol.  This  odd  substance  is  composed 
of  molecules  one  end  of  which  has  an  affinity  for  water;  the 
other  end  is  related  to  fats  and  so  is  not  water-soluble.  When  spread 
on  a  pond  each  molecule  up-ends — the  water-soluble  end  pointing 
down,  the  fatty  end  up — to  form  the  film.  Methods  of  spreading 
cetyl-stear)4  alcohol  have  been  worked  out  by  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  Organization  for  water 
protection  in  such  arid  countries  as  Australia.  Where  wind  is  no 
problem,  the  material  can  be  spread  as  a  fine  powder  from  a  plane 
or,  in  wind,  as  a  kerosene  solution  from  a  boat.  For  small  ponds 
they  have  invented  a  device  that  spreads  the  film  from  beneath 
the  surface.  This  consists  of  a  unit  holding  a  pound  of  the  powder 
and  four  gallons  of  kerosene  which  can  be  weighted  and  sunk 
in  the  pond.  Water  pressure  forces  the  pow'der  and  kerosene 
mixture  out  through  a  hypodermic  needle  in  small  droplets  which 
rise  to  the  surface  to  form  the  film.  One  such  unit  will  protect  a 
quarter-acre  pond  for  a  month. 


Which  Blade  The  Gains 


Ogeechee  Farms  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  performance  test¬ 
ing  w’ork,  and  while  Glenn  Butts,  the  manager,  and  Otha  Grimes, 
the  owner,  are  mighty  proud  of  the  Domestic  Mischief  heritage 


Bull  B  weighed  122  pounds  more  than  Bull  A  at  weaning  time 
(205  days) .  This  could  have  been  due  to  his  dam’s  being  a  better 
milk  producer  and  a  better  mother.  But  even  compared  to  the 
whole  group  of  bulls.  Bull  B  was  63  pounds  heavier  than  the 
average  at  this  point,  and  Bull  A  was  59  pounds  lighter. 

On  the  140-day  feed  test  Bull  B’s  average  was  2.63  pounds  per 
day,  exactly  the  same  as  the  average  for  the  whole  group.  But  he 
gained  a  quarter  of  a  pound  a  day  more  than  Bull  A.  And  at  365 
days  of  age.  Bull  B  outweighed  Bull  A  by  167  pounds,  while  he  was 
73  pounds  heavier  than  the  group  average. 

Bull  B  is  the  kind  which  will  produce  faster  gaining  progeny. 
With  no  records,  you  have  a  50-50  chance  of  picking  him  over 
Bull  A.  With  the  records,  you  can  spot  him  every  time. 

Incidentally,  which  is  Bull  B  in  the  pictures?  The  answer  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page. 


Bull  B  b  at  the  top  where  he  rightfully  belongs. 
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Why  not  a  gold  colored  barn?  Or  a  blue  one?  Or  a  green  one?  Or  some  other  eye-catching 
color?  Here  is  a  stylish  steel  building  that  blends  with  and  enhances  the  appearance  of  your 
farmstead.  It's  a  functional  design  covered  with  modern,  factory-painted,  galvanized  steel. 
The  steel  framing  won't  deteriorate  or  sag.  Because  it's  steel,  the  building  requires  a 
minimum  of  maintenance  or  repair.  The  dear-span  construction  offers  more  usable  room 
inside.  Holds  up  under  heavy  snow  loads.  Withstands  wind,  fire  and  lightning.  It's  strong, 
completely  safe  and  made  to  last.  Because  all  the  components  are  pre-engineered  and 
delivered  ready  to  erect,  construction  time  and  costs  are  low.  And  there's  no  problem  to 
making  this  building  larger  or  taking  It  apart  and  moving  it  to  another  location— a  steel-built 
farm  building  Is  the  most  versatile  building  you  can  own.  Next  time  you  need  a  farm  build¬ 
ing-make  it  steel.  There  are  many  types  and  sizes  to  choose  from  for  most  any  use.  For 
more  information,  write  to  U.S.  Steel,  525  William  Penn  PI.,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa.  Your  request  for 

information  will  be  forwarded  to  steel  building  manufacturers.  siw^  .  For  strength,  versatility,  beauty,  economy 


A  few  raindrops  ...  or  a  three-day  downpour?  Sensitive  scientific  instruments,  like  the  one  pictured  alxjve 
in  this  imaginative  scene  of  a  countryside  storm,  reveal  wliat  the  tcind  tells  about  the  weather  ahead. 


How  science  helps  xou 
bea'fc  -the  lA^ea'ther 

Man  still  hasn’t  conquered  the  weather.  you  plan  your  work  ahead  with  eomplete 
But  he’s  making  real  progress,  confidence. 

With  new  plastic  pipe  and  modern  Science-designed  farm  machines  are 
pumps,  you  can  irrigate  arid  land  more  also  helping  give  you  the  upper  hand 

easily  than  ever  before.  You  can  prevent  over  the  weather.  Take  the  revolutionary 

rain  erosion  by  contour  plowing.  You  can  concept  of  Haij-in-a-Day  .  .  .  the  One- 

fool  the  sun  with  new  drought-resistant  Man  Way,  developed  by  New  Holland, 

plants  .  .  .  with  cattle  breeds  that  thrive  Now  one  fair  day  is  all  you  need  to  make 

where  it’s  hot  and  dry.  hay— and  you  can  do  it  alone. 

Cloud-seeding  experiments  may  yet  What’s  more,  this  is  truly  scientific  hay- 
give  you  control  of  rainfall.  Weather  ing.  Hay  made  in  a  day  is  far  better  hay: 

radar  and  weather  satellites  may  soon  let  leaves  stay  on,  nutrients  stay  in. 


Hmj-in-a-Day  illustrates  how  New  Hol¬ 
land  works  hand  in  glove  with  agricul¬ 
tural  science.  In  fact,  every  New  Holland 
machine  is  science-designed  ...  to  help 
you  to  put  the  discoveries  of  science  to 
practical,  productive  use. 

New  Holland  M;^chine  Company  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Sperry  Rand  Corporation,  New 
Holland,  Pa. 

[S]  NewHouand 

First  In  Grassland  Farming 


